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PEEFACE 

BY THIS time the American people have proba- 
I bly become oonvinced that the Gennaiis delib- 
erately pkmned the conquest of the world. 
Yet they hesitate to comrict m ctrcamstantial evi- 
dence and for this reason all eye witnesses to this, the 
greatest crime in modem history, should volunteer 
iheir t^timony. 

I have therefore laid aside any scruples I had as to 
the propriety of disclosing to my fellow countrymen 
the facts which I leamecl wliile representing them in 
Turkey. I acquired this knowledge as the servant of 
the American people* and it is their property as mudi 
as it is mine. 

I greatly regret that I have been obliged to omit an 

account of the splendid activities of the American 
Missionary and Educational Institutions in Turkey* 
but to do justice to this subject would require a book 
by itsdf • I have had to omit the story of the Jews 
in Turkey fat the same reasons. 

My thanks are due to my friend, Mr. Burton J. 
Hendrick, for the invaluable assistance he has ren- 
dered in the preparation of the book. 

HSNBY MOBGSNTHAU. 

October, 1918. 
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AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAU'S 

STORY 

CHAPT£BI 

A QSSMJM BOTSBICAN AT CSOMfiSAliTINOPIJB 

WHEN I began writing these reminiscences of 
my ambassadorship, Grennany's schemes in 
the Turkiah Empire and the Near East 
seemed to have achieved a temporary sueoess. Hie 
Central Powers had apparently disintegrated Rnsffla, 
transformed the Baltic and the Black seas into German 
lakes, and had obtained a new route to the East by way 
of the Caucasus. For the time being Gennany domi- 
nated Serbia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and IVnlcey, and re- 
garded her aspirations for a new Teutonic Empire, ex- 
tending from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, as 
practically realized. The world now knows, though it 
did not dearly understand this fact in 1914, that Ger- 
many precipitated the war to destroy Serbia, seize con- 
trol of the Balkan nations, transform Turkey into a 
vassal state, and thus obtain a huge oriental empire that 
would form the basis for unlimited world dominion* 
Did these German aggressions in the East mean that 
this extensive programme had succeeded? 

As I picture U) myself a map which would show 
Germany's mihtary and diplomatic triumphs, my 
experiences in Constantinople take on a new meaning. 
I now see the events of those twenty-six months as 

$ 
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part of a connected, definite atofy. The several in* 

dividuals that moved upon the scene now appear as 
players in a carefully staged, superbly managed drama. 
I see clearly enough now that Germany had made all 
her plana for woild dominion and that the oonntiy 
to which I had be^ sent aa American Ambassador was 
one of the foundation stones of the Kaiser's whole politi- 
cal and military structure. Had Germany not acquired 
control of Constantinople in the early days of the war, 
it is not milikely that hostilities would have ended a few 
months after the Battle of the Mame. It was certainly 
an amazing fate that landed me in this gieat head- 
quarters of intrigue at the very moment when the plans 
of the Kaiser for controiling Turkey, which he had care- 
fully pursued for a quarter of a oentuiy, were about to 
achieve their final success. 

For this work of subjugating Turkey, and transfonn- 
ing its army and its territory into instruments of Ger- 
many, the Emperor had sent to Constantinople an 
ambassador who was ideally fitted for the task. The 
mere fact that the Kaiser had personally diosen Baron 
Von Wangenheim for this post shows that he had accu- 
rately gauged the human qualities needed in this great 
diplomatic enterprise. 

The Kaiser had early detected in Wangenheun an in- 
strument ideally qualified for ori^tal intrigue; he had 
more than once summoned him to Corfu for his vacations, 
and here, we may be sure, the two cougeiiial spirits had 
passed many days discussing German ambitions in the 
Near fiast. At the time when I first met him, Wangen- 
heim was fifty-four years old; he had spent a quarter of 
a century in the diplomatic corps, he had seen service in 
such different places as Petrograd^ Copenhagen, Madridt 
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Athens, and Mexico, and he Iiad been charg^ at Con- 
stantinople, several years afterward coming there us am- 
bassador. He understood completely all countries, 
including tke United States; his £rst wife had been an 
American, and Wangenheim, when Minister to Meiioo, 
had intimately studied our country and had then 
acquired an admiration for our energy and progress. 
He had a comi)lete technical equipment for a diplomat; 
he spoke German, English, and French with equal 
facility, he knew the East thoroughly, and he had the 
widest acquaintance with public men. Physically he 
was one of the most imposing persons I have ever known. 
When I was a boy in Germany, the Fatherland was 
usually symbolized as a beautiful and powerful woman — 
a kind of dazeling Valkyrie; when I think modem 
Germany, however, the massive, burly figure of Wangen- 
heim naturally presents itself to my mind. He was six 
feet two inches tall; his huge, solid frame, his Gibraltar- 
like shoulders, erect and impregnable, his bold, defiant 
head, his piercing eyes, his whole physical structure con- 
stantly pulsating with life and activity— there stands, 
I would say, not the Germany which I had known, but 
the Germany whose limitless ambitions had transformed 
the world into a place of horror. And Wangenheim's 
every act and every word typified this new and dreadful 
portent among the nations. Pan-Germany filled all 
his waking hours and directed his every action. The 
deification of his emperor was the only religious in- 
stinct which impelled hi m. That aristocratic and auto- 
cratic organisation of German society which rqiresents 
the Phissian system was, in Wangenheim's eyes, some- 
thing to be venerated and worshipped; with this 
as the groundwork, Germany was inevitably destined. 
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be beBeved, to rule the worM. Tlie great landowning 

Junker represented the perfection of mankind. "I 
would despise myself," Ids closest associate once told 
]ne> and this represented Wangenheim's attitude as 
well, "if I had been bom in. a city." Wangenheim 
divided mankind into two daases, the governing and 
the governed; and he ridiculed the idea that the upper 
could ever be rtcTuited from the lower. I recall with 
what unction said enthusiasm he used to describe the 
Emperoi^a caste oiganization of Gennaa estates; how 
he had made them ncm-transfoabley and had even 
arranged it so that the possessors, or the prospective 
possessors, could not marry witlioiit the imperial 
consent. ''In thia way/' Wangenheim would say, 
"we keep our governing classes pure, mimized of Uood." 
Uke aU of his social order, Wangenheim woisliipped 
the Prussian military system; his splendid bearing 
showed that he had himself served in the army, and, 
in true German fashion, he regarded practically ev^y 
sttiiation in life from a military standpoint. I had one 
curious illustration of this when I asked Wangenheim 
one day why the Kaiser did not visit the United States. 
**He would like to immensely,** he rephed, "but it 
would be too dangerous. War nught break out 
when he was at sea, and the enemy would capture 
him/' I suggested that that could hardly happen as 
the American Government would escort its guest home 
with warships, and that no nation would care to run 
the risk of involving the United States as Germany's 
ally; but Wani^nheim still thought that the militaty 
danger would make any such visit impossible. 

UiK)n him, more than almost any diplomatic 
representative of Germany, depended the success of 
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the Kaiser's oonflpinu^ for world dominatioii. This 
Gawaa diplomat came to Conatantiiiople with a aini^e 
purpose. For twenty years the German Govmmient 

had been eiiltivating the Turkish Empire. All this 
time the Kaiser had been preparing for a world war, 
and in this wiy* it was destined that Turkey should 
fday an almost decisive part Unless Germany should 
obtain the Ottoman Empire as its ally, there was little 
chance that she could succeed in a general European con- 
flict. When France had made her alliance with Russia, 
the man power of 170»000,000 people was placed on her 
side^ in the event of a war with Germany. For more 
than twenty years Germany had striven diplconatically 
to detach Russia from this French alliance, but had failed. 
There was only one way in which Germany could make 
valueless the Franco>Russian Alliance; this was by 
obtaining Turkey as an ally. With Turk^ on lier\ 
side, Germany oould dose tilie Dardanelles, the only 
practical line of communication between Russia and 
her western allies; this simple act would deprive the 
Czar's apny of war munitions* destroy Busaia economi* 
oally by stuping her grain ea[ports» her greatest source 
of imltlu and thus detach Russia from her partners 
in the World War. Thus Wangenheim's mission was 
to make it absolutely certain that Turkey should join 
Germany in the great contest that was impending. 

Wangenheim believed that, should he succeed in 
accomplishing this task, he woiild reap the reward which 
for years liad represented his final goal — the chancellor- 
ship of the Empire. His skill at establishing friendly 
personal relations with the Turks gave him a great 
advantage over his rivals. Wangenheim had precisely 
that combination of f orce» persuasiveness, geniality, and 
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bnitality whidi was needed in dealing with the Turkiah 
character. I have emphasised hb Prussian qualities; 

yet Wangenheim wa^ a Prussian not by birth but by 
development; he was a native of Thiiringen, and, to- 
gether with ail the push, ambition, and overbearing traits 
of the Prussian^ he had some of the softer characteristics 
which we associate with Southern Germany. He had 
one conspicuous quality which is not Prussian at all 
— that is, tact; and, as a rule, he sneered ed in keep- 
ing his less-agreeable tendencies under the surface 
and showing only his more ingratiating side. He domi- 
nated not so much by brute strength as by a mixture 
of force and amiability; externally he was not a bully; 
his manner was more insinuating than coercive; he 
won by persuasiveness, not by the mailed fist, but we 
who Imew him well understood that back of all his 
gentleness there lurked a terrific* remorseless* and 
definite ambition. Yet the impression left was not one 
of brutality, but of excessive animal spirits and good 
nature. Indeed* Wangenheim had in combination the 
jovial enthusiasm of a coll^ student, the rapacity of 
a Prussian official, and the happy-go-lucky qualities 
of a man of the world. I still recall the picture of this 
huge figure of a man, sitting at the piano, improvising 
on some beautiful dassic theme — said then suddenly 
starting to pound out uproark>us German drinking 
songs or popular melodies. I still see him jumping on 
his horse at the polo grounds, spurring the splendid 
animal to its speediest elforts — ^the horse never making 
sufficient speed, however, to satisfy the ambitious sports- 
man. Indeed, in all his activities,grave or gay, Wangen- 
heim displayed this same restiess spirit of the diase. 
Whether he was flirting with the Greek ladies at Pera, or 
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spending hours over the card table at the Cercle 
d' Oneat, or bending the Turkish officials to his will in 
the interest of Gennany* all life was to him a game, which 
was to be played more or less recklessly, and in which 
the chances favoured the man who was bold and auda- 
cious and willing to pin success or failure on a single 
throw. And this greatest game of all — that up o ii which 
was staked, as Bemhardi has expressed it» ''World 
empire or downfall" — Wangenheim did not play lan« 
guidlyy as though it had been merely a duty to which he 
had been assigned; to use the German phrase, he was 
''fire and flame*' for it; he had the consciousness that 
he was a strong man selected to perform a mighty task. 
As I write of Wangenheim, I still fed myself affected by 
the force of his personality, yet I know all the time that, 
like the government which he scr\ eJ so loyally, he was 
fundamentally ruthless, shameless, and cruel. But he 
was content to accept all the consequences of his policy, 
however hideous these might be. He saw only a suoigle 
goal, and, with the realism and logic that are so 
characteristically German, Wangenheim would brush 
aside all feelings of humanity and decency that might 
interfere with success. He accepted in full Bismarck's 
famous dictum that a German must be ready to sacri- 
fice for Kaiser and Fatherland not only his life but his 
honour as well. 

Just as Wangenheim personified Germany, so did his 
colleague^ Fallavicini, pmonify Austria. Wangen- 
heim's essential quality was a brutal egotism, while 
Pallavicini was a quiet, kind-hearted, delightfuDy 
mannered gentleman. Wangenheim was always look- 
ing to the future, Pallavicim to the past. Wangenheim 
r qwcBcn ted the mixture of commercialism and medie* 
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val lust for conquest which constitute Prussian weU' 
polilik; Pallavicini was a diplomat left over from the 
days of Mettemich. ''Germaay wants this!*' Wan- 
' genheim would uuist, when an important point bad 
to be decided; ''I shall consult my foreign office,'* the 
cautious Pallavicini would say, on a similar occasion. 
The Austrian, with little upturned gray moustaches, 
with a rather stiif, even slightly strutting, walk, looked 
like the old-f adiioned Marquis that was once a stock 
figure on the stage. I might compare Wangenhcim 
with the representative of a great business firm which 
was lavish in its expenditures and unscrupulous in its 
methods, while his Austrian colleague represented a 
house that prided itself on its past achievements and 
was entiiely content with its position. The same 
delight that Wangenheim took in Pan-German plans, 
Pallavicini found in all the niceties and obscurities of 
diplomatic technique. The Austrian had represented 
his country in Turkey many years, and was the dean 
of the CQips, a dignity of which he was extremdy 
proud. He found his delight in upholding all the 
honours, of his position; he was expert in arranging 
the order of precedence at ceremonial dinners, and 
there was not a single detail of etiquette that he did 
not have at his fingers' ends. When it came to affairs 
of state, however, he was merely a tool of Wangenheim. 
Prom the first, indeed, he seemed to accept his position 
as that of a diplomat who was more or less subject to 
the will of his more powerful ally. In this way Palla- 
vicini played to his German colleague precisely the 
same part that his empercnr was playing to that of the 
Kaiser. In the early months of the war the bearing 
of these two men completely mirrored the respective 
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successes and failures of their countries. As the Ger- 
mans boasted of victory after victon' Wangenheim's 
already huge and erect figure seemed to become larger 
and more upatandtng, while Pallavicmi» sM the 
Aastiiaiis lost battle after battle to the Russians, 
seemed to become smaller and more shrinking. 

The situation in Turkey, in tlu se critical months, 
seemed almost to have been purposely created to give 
the follest opportunities to a man of Wangenhdm's 
genina. For ten years the Turkish Empire had been 
imdergoing a process of dissolution, and had now reached 
a state of dearepitude that had left it an easy prey to 
German diplomacy. In order to understand the situa- 
tion, we must keep in mind that there was really no 
orderly* established government in Turkey at that 
time. For the Young Turks were not a government; 
they were really an irrespoubible party, a kiiid of secret 
society, which, by intrigue, intimidation, Bsxd assassina* 
tion, had obtained most of the offices of state. When 
I describe the Young Turks in these words, p<av 
haps I may be dispelling certain illusions. Before I 
came to Turkey I had entertained very different ideas 
of this organization. As far back as 1908 I remember 
reading news of Turkey that i^ipealed strongly to my 
democratic sympathies. These reports informed me 
that a body of young revolutionists had swept from 
the mountains of Macedonia, had marched upon Con- 
stantinople, had deposed the bleody Sultan, Abdul 
Hannd, and had established a constitutional system. 
TMcey, these ^wing newspaper stories told us, had 
become a d^ocracy, with a parliament, a responsible 
ministry, universal suffrage, equality of all citizens 
before the law, freedom of speech and o£ the piess, and 
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dl the other efltentUs of a fa«e, Eberty4oiv^ 

wealth. That a party of Turks had for years been 
struggling for such reforms I well knew, and that their 
ambitums had become realities seemed to indicate 
that, after aU» theie was audi a thing as hwnan prog* 
ress* The long wdter of massacre and diaoider in 
the Turkish Empire had apparently ended; **the great 
assassin"^ Abdul Hamid, had been removed to solitary 
confinement at Saloniki, and his brother, the gentle 
Mohammed V» had ascended the throne with a pro- 
^n^essive democratic programme. Such had been the 
promise; but, by the time I reached Constantinople, 
in 1913, many changes had taken place. Austria had 
annexed two Turkish provinces, Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina; Italy had wrenched away Tripoli; Turkey had 
fought a disastrous war with the Balkan states, and had 
lout all her territories in Europe except Constantinople 
and a small hinterland. The aims for the regeneration 
of Turkey that had inspired the revolution had evi- 
dently miscarried, and I soon discovered that four yean 
of sohcaDed democratic rule had ended with the nation 
more degraded, more impoverihlud, aud more dis- 
membered than ever before. Indeed, long before I 
had arrived, this attempt to establish a Turkish democ- 
racy had failed. The failure was probably the most 
complete and the most disheartening in the whole 
history of democratic institutions. I need hardly 
explain in detail the causes of this collapse. Let us 
not criticise too harshly the Young Turks, for there is 
no question that, at the beginning, they were sincere. 
In a speech in Liberty Square, Salonild, in July, 1908, 
Enver Pasha, who wiis popularly regarded as the chival- 
rous young leader of this insurrection against a century- 
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old iTiamiy, had eloquently declared that, "To-day 
arbitrary govemmeiit has disappeared. We are all 

brothers. There are no longer m Turkey Bulgarians, 
Greeks, Servians, Rumanians, Mussulmans, Jews, 
Under the same blue sky we are all proud to be Otto- 
mans." That statement iq>resented the Young Turk 
ideal for the new Turkish state, but it was an ideal which 
it was evidently beyond their ability to translate into a 
reality. The race^ which had been maltreated and mas- 
sacred for centuries by the Turks could not transform 
themselves overnight into brothers* and the hatreds, 
jealousies, and religious prejudices of the past still 
divided Turkey into a medley of warring clans. Above 
all, the destructive wars and the loss of great sections 
of the Turkish Empire had destroyed the prestige of 
the new democracy. There were plenty of other 
reasons for the f aflure, but it is hardly necessary to 
discuss them at this time. 

Thus the Young Turks had disappeared as a positive 
regenerating force, but they still existed as a political 
machine. Theb leaders* Takat, Enver, and Djemal, 
had long smce abandoned any eaqpectation 61 reforming 
their state, but they had developed an insatiable hist 
for personal power. Instead of a nation of nearly 
20,000,000, developing happily along democratic lines, 
CQjoying suffrage* building up their industry and 
agriculture* laying the foundations for universal educa- 
tion, sanitation, and general progress, I saw that Turkey 
consisted of merely so many inarticulate, ignorant, and 
poverty-ridden slaves* with a small* wicked oligarchy 
at the top, which was prepared to use them in the way 
that would best promote its private interests. And 
these men were practically the same who* a few years 
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b^ore, had made Turkey a constitutional state. A more 
bewildering fall from the highest idealism to the eraaseat 
materialism could not be imagiiied. Talaat» EnTer» 
and Djemal were the ost^sible leaders, yet back of 
them was the Committee, consisting of about forty men. 
This committee met secretly, manipulated electioiia» 
«ad filled the offices with its own henchmen* It 
oeciq>iedabuildinginCoii8taBtinople,andbada8uiw^ 
chief who gave all his time to its affairs and issued 
orders to his subordinates. This functionary ruled the 
party and the country something like an American city 
boss in our most unregenerate days; and-the whole 
organization thus fumished a typical illustration of 
what we sometimes describe as '^invisible goyemment." 
This kind of irresponsible control has at times flourished 
in American cities, mainly because the citizens have 
devoted all their time to their private affairs and thus 
n^Iected the public good. But in Turkqr the mtsirff 
were altogether too ignorant to understand the meaning 
of democracy, and the bankruptcy and general vicissi- 
tudes of the country had left the nation with practically 
no government and an easy prey to a determined band 
6t adventurers* The Committee of Union and Fng' 
ress, with Talaat as the most powerful leader* 
constituted such a band. Besides the forty men in 
Constantinople, sub-committees were organized in all 
important cities of the empire. The men whom the 
Committee placed in power **took orders" and made 
the appointments submitted to them. No man oouM 
hold an ofBce, high or low, who was not indorsed by this 
committee. 

I must admit, however, that I do our corrupt Ameri- 
can gangs a great injustice in comparing them with 
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the Turkish Committee of Union and Progress. Ta- 
laat, Enver, and Djemal had added to their system a 
detail that has not figured extensively in American 
politics — that of assMmation and judicial murder. 
Thflsy had wrested power from the other factions by a 
deed of violence. This coup Siiat had taken place on 
January 26, 1913» not quite a year before my arrival. 
At that time a political group, headed by the venerable 
Kiamil Pasha, as Grand Vizier, and Naadm Pasha* as 
Mbister of War,oontioUed the Government; they lepre* 
sented a faction known as the "Liberal Party,*' which 
was chiefly distin^ished for its enmity to the Young 
Turks. These men had fought the disastrous Balkan 
War, and» in January, they had felt themselves com- 
pdled to aooq>t the advice of the European powers and 
surrender Adrianc^le to Bulgaria. The Young Turks 
had been outside the breastworks for about six months 
looking for an opportunity to return to power. The 
proposed surrender ol Adrianople a^^Murently f umidied 
then this opportunity. Adrianople was an important 
IVirkish city, and naturally the Turkish people regarded 
the contemplated surrender as marking still another 
milestone toward their national doom. Talaat andEnver 
hastily collected about two hundred followers and 
maicfaed to the SubUme Porte» where the ministry was 
then sitting. Nasim, hearing the uproar, stepped out 
into the hall. He courageously faced the crowd, a ciga- 
rette in his mouth and his hands thrust into his pockets. 

" Come, boys," he said, good humouredly» what's 
all this noise about? Don't you know that it is 
interfering with our ddiberations?'* 

The words had hardly left his mouth when he fell 
dead. A bullet had pierced a vital spot. 
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The mob» led by Talaat and Enver, then forced their 

way into the council chamber. They forced Kiamil» 
the Grand Vizier, to resign his post by threatening him 
with the fate that had overtaken Nazim. 

As aasassination had been the means by which these 
diief tains had obtained the supreme power, so assassina- 
tion continued to be the instrument upon which they 
dependi fl for maintaining their control. Djemal, in 
addition to his other duties, became Mihtary Grovemor 
of Constantinople, and in this capacity he had control 
of the police; in this office he developed all the talents of 
a Fouche, and did his work so successfully that any 
man who wished to conspire against the Young Turks 
usually retired for that purpose to Paris or Athens* 
The few months that preceded my arrival had been a 
rdgn of terror. The Yomig Turks had destroyed 
Abdul Hamid's regime only to adopt that Sultan's 
favourite methods of quieting opposition. Instead 
of having one Abdul Hamid» Turkey now discovered 
that she had several. Men were arrested and dqported 
by the' score, and hangings of political cffoiders — 
opponents, that is, of the ruling gang — were common 
occurrences. 

The weakness of the Sultan particularly faciUtated 
the ascendant of this committee. We must remember 
that Mohammed V was not only Sultan but Caliph — 

not only the temporal ruler, but also head of the 
Mohammedan Church. As religious leader he was 
an object of veneration to millions of devout Moslems, a 
fact which would have given a strmig man in his posi* 
tion great influence in freeing Turkey from its op- 
pressors. I presume that even those who had the 
most kindly feelings toward the Sultan would not 
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Where AImIqI Hamid was confinerl from the time when he was taken from 
Saloniki until his recent death — a photogr^^ph taken from the launch of the 
Scorpion, the American guardship at Constantinople 




THE AMERICAN EMBASSY AT CONSTANTINOPLE 

Where Ambassador Morgenthau conducted American diplomatic affairs 
from the fall of 1913 to the spring of 1916. After Turkey came into the war 
Mr. Morgenthau accepted charge of the affairs of nine other nations 
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have described him as an energetic, masterful man. 
It is a miracle that the circumstances which fate had 
foioed upon Mohammed had not long since completely 
destroyed him. He was a brother oi Abdul Hamid— * 
Gladstone's "great assassin" — a man who ruled by 
espionage iind bloodshed, and who had no more con- 
sideration lor his own relatives than for the massacred 
Armenians. One of Abdul Hamid's first acis» wh^ 
he ascended the throne, was to shut up his heir apparent 
in a palace, surrounding him with spies, restricting him 
for society to his harem and a few palace functionaries, 
and constantly holding over his head the fear of assassi- 
nation. Naturally Mohammed*s education had been 
limited; he spoke only Turkish, and his only means of 
learning about the outside world was an occasional 
Turkish newspaper. So long as he remained quiescent, 
the heir apparent was comfortable and fairly secure* 
but he knew that the first sign of revoIt> or even a too 
curious interest in what was going on, would be the 
signal for his death. Hard as this ordeal was, it had 
not destroyed what was fundamentally a benevolent, 
gentle nature. The Sultan had no characteristics that 
suggested the ** terrible Turk." He was simply a quiet, 
easy-going, gentlemanly old man. Everybody liked 
him and I do not think that he harboured ill-feeling 
against a human soul. He could not rule his empire, 
for he had had uo preparation for such a diihcult task; 
he took a certain satisfaction in his title and in the 
consciousness that he was a lineal descendant of the 
great Osman; clearly, however, he could not oppose 
the schemes of the men who were then struffj^ling for the 
control of Turkey. In the replacement of Abdul Hamid, 
as his master, by Talaat, Eny&, and Djemal, the Sultan 
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had not greatly unproved his personal posiUon. The 
Committee of Union and Progress ruled him precisely 
as they ruled all the rest of Turkey — by intimidation. 

Iiidetxi liiey Lad already givon him a sample of their 
power, for the Sultan had attempted on one occasion to 
assert his independence, and the condusicm of this 
qpisode left no doubt as to who was master. A group of 
thirteen ''conspirators" and other criminals, some real 
ones, others merely political offenders, had been sen- 
tenced to be hanged. Among them was an imperial 
son-in-Iaw. Before the execution could take place the 
Sultan had to sign the death warrants. He begged that 
he be permitted to pardon the imperial son-in-law, 
though he raised no objection to viseing the hangings 
of the other twelve. The uomiual ruler of 20,000,000 
people figuratively went down upon his knees before 
Talaat, but all his pleadings did not affect this deter* 
mined man. Here, Talaat reasoned, was a dianee to 
decide, once for all, who was master, the Sultan or 
themselves. A few days afterward the melancholy 
figure of the imperial son-m-law. dangUng at the end 
d a rope in full view of the Turkish populace* visibly 
reminded the empire that Talaat and the Committee 
were the masters of Turkey. After this tragical test 
of strength, the Sultan never attempted again to 
interfere in affairs of state. lie knew what had hap- 
pened to Abdul Hamid, and he feared an even more 
terrible fate for himself. 

By the time I reached Constantinople the Young 
Turks thus completely controlled the Sultan. He was 
popularly referred to as an "irade>inachine»" a phrase 
wUch means about the same thing as when we refer 
to a man as a ^^rubber stamp/' His state duties con- 
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aisted merely in perforaung certain ceremonies, such 
as msdving ambasBadors* and in affixing his signature 
to snch papers as Talaat and his associates placed be- 

fore him. This was a profound change in the Turkish 
system, since in that country for centuries the Sultan 
had been an unquestioned despot, whose wiii iiad been 
theonly law»and who had centred in his own per8<m aU 
the power of sovmignty. Not only the Sultan, but 
the ParHament, had become the subservient creature 
of the Committee, which chose practically all the mem- 
bers, who voted only as the predominant bosses die* 
tated. The Committee had already filled several 
of the most powerful cabinet offices with its Idlowers, 
and was reaching out for the several important places 
that, ior several reasons, still remained in other hands. 
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THE "boss STSTBaf '* IN THE OTTOMAN XSIPIBB AND HOW 
FT PROVED trSEFVL TO GEBUANT 

TlLAAT, the leading man in tliis band of 
usurpers, really had remarkable personal qual- 
ities. Naturally Talaat's life and character 
proved interesting to me, lor I had for ^ears been 
familiar with the Boss system in my own country* and 
in Talaat I saw many resemblances to the crude yet 
able citizens who have so frequently in the past gained 
power ill local ajid state politics. Talaat's origin was 
so obscure that there were plenty of stories in circulation 
concerning it. One account said that he was a Bulgarian 
gipsy, while another described him as a Pomak — a 
Pomak being a man of Bulgarian blood whose ancestors, 
centuries ago, had embraced the Mohamniedan faith. 
According to ihis latter explanation, wliich I tliink was 
the true one, this real ruler ol the Turkish £n^>ire was 
not a Turk at all. I can personally testify that he 
cared nothing for Mohammedanism for, like most of 
the leaders of his party, he seofTed at all religions. "I 
hate ail priests, rabbis, and hodjas," he once toid me — 
hodja being the nearest equivalent the Mohammedans 
have for a minister of religion. In American city politics 
many men from the humblest walks of life have not un- 
commonly developed great abilities as politicians, and 
similarly Talaat had started life as a letter carrier. From 
this ooeiipation he had risen to be a telegraph operator 
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at Adrianople; and of these humble beginnings he was 
extremely proud. I visited liim once or twice at big 
bouse; although Talaat was then the mostix>werful man 
in the Turkish Empire* his home was still the modest 
home of a man of the people. It was cheaply fur- 
nished; the whole establishment reminded me of a 
moderately priced apartment in New York. His 
most cherished possession was the telegraph instrument 
with which he had once earned his living. Talaat one 
night told me that he had that day received his salary <is 
Minister of the Interior; after paying his debts, he said, 
he had just one hundred dollars left in the world. He 
liked to spend part of his spare time with the rough-shod 
crew that made up the Conunittee of Union and Prog- 
ress; in the interims when he was out of the cabinet he 
used to occupy the desk daily at party headquarters, 
personally managing the party machine. Despite these 
humble beginnings* Talaat had developed some of the 
qualities of a man of the world. Though his early 
training had not included instruction in the use of a knife 
and fork — such implements ar^ wholly unknown among 
the poorer classes in Turkey — Talaat could attend 
diplomatic dinners and r^resent his country with a 
considerable amount of dignity and personal ease. I 
have always regarded it as indicating his innate clever- 
ness that, though he had had httle scJioolin^, he had 
picked up enough French to converse tolerably in that 
language. Physically, he was a striking figure. His 
powerful frame, his huge sweeping back, and his rocky 
biceps emphasized that natural mental strength and 
forcefulness which had made possible his career. In dis- 
cussing matters Talaat liked to sit at his desk, with his 
shouUecs drawn up,his head thrown back, and his wrist8» 
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t^ce the size of an ordinary man's, planted firmly on the 
table. It always seemed to me that it would take a 
crowbar to pry these wrists from the board, once Ta- 
laaVs strength and defiant spirit had hiid them there. 
Whenever I think of Talaat now I do not primarily 
recall his rollicking hiugh, his uproarious enjoyment 
of a good story, the mighty stride with which he crossed 
the room, his fierceness, his determination, his remorse* 
lessness-^the whole life and nature of the man take 
form in those gigantic wrists. 

Talaat, like most strong men, had his forbidding, 
even his ferocious, moods. One day I found him sitting 
at the usual place, his massive shouldm drawn up, his 
^es glowering, his wrists planted on the desk. I 
always anticipated trouble whenever I found hhn in 
this attitude. As I made request after request, Talaat, 
between his puffs at his cigarette, would answer "No I" 
"No!" "No!" 

I slipped around to his side of the desk. 

think those wrists are making all the trouble. 
Your Excellency," I said. "Won't you pieabe take 
themoff the table?" 

. Talaat's ogre-like face began to crinkle, he threw 
up his arms, leaned back, and gave a roar of terrific 
laughter. He enjoyed this method of treating him so 

much that he granted every request that I made. 

At another time I came into his room when two 
Arab princes were present. Talaat was solemn and 
dignifiedt and refused every demand I made. ''No, I 
shall not do that*'; or, **No, I haven't the slightest idea 
of doing that," he would answer. I saw that he was 
trying to impress his princely guests; to show them that 
he had become so great a man that he did not hesitate 
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to ^'tum down" an ambaMador. So I came up neam 

and spoke quietly. 

**I see you are trying to make an impression on these 
princess," I said. "Now if it's necessary for you to 
pose» do it with the Austrian Ambassador — ^he*s out 
there waiting to come in. My affairs are too important 
to be trifled with/' 

Talaat laughed. **Come back in an hour/* he said. 
I returned; the Arab princes had left, and we had no 
difficidty in arranging matters to my satisfaction. 

"Someone has got to govmt Turkey; why not we?*' 
Talaat <moe said to me. Tlie situation had just about 
come to that. "I have been greatly disappointed," 
he would tell me, "at the failure of the Turks to appre- 
ciate democratic institutions. I hoped for it once> and 
I worked hard for it — but they were not prepared 
for it.** He saw a government which the first enter* 
prising man who came along might seize, and he deter- 
mined to be that man. Of all the Turkish politicians 
whom I met I regarded Talaat as the only one who really 
had extraordinary nativeability. He hadgreat force and 
dominance^ the ability to think quickly and accurately* 
and an almost superhuman insight into men's motives. 
His great geniality and his lively sense of humour 
also made him a splendid manager of men. He showed 
his shrewdness in the measures which he took» 
after the murder of Nasdm, to gain the upper hand 
in thb distracted mnpire. He did not seize the govern- 
ment all at once; he went at it gradually, feeling 
his way. He realized the weaknesses of his position; 
he had several forces to deal with — the envy of his 
aasodates on the revolutionary committee which had 
backed liim» the army, the foreign governments, 
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and the several factioiis that made up what then 
passed for public opinion m Tvakey. Any of these 

elements might destroy him, politically aud physically. 
He understood tlie dangerous path thnt he was treading, 
and he always anticipated a violent death. ''I do not 
eiqpect to die in my bed/* he told me. By beoommg 
Minister of the Interior, Talaat gained control of the 
police and the administration of the provinces, or vila- 
yets; this gave him a great amount of patronage, which 
he used to strengthen the power of the Committee. 
He attempted to gain the support W all influential 
factions by gradually placing thrir representatives in 
the other cabinet posts. Though he afterward be- 
came the man who was chiefly responsible for the massa- 
cre of hundreds of thousands ol Armenians, at this 
time Takat maintained the pretense that the Committee 
stood for the unionization of all the races in the em- 
pire, and for this reason his first cabinet contained 
an Arab-Christian, a Deunme (a Jew by race, but 
a Mohammedan by religion), a Circassian, an Ar- 
menian, and an Egyptian. 

He made the latter Grand l^er, the highest post 
in the Government, a position which roughly corres- 
ponds to that of Chancellor in the German Empire. 
The man whom he selected for this ofhce, which 
in ordinary times was the most dignified and important 
in the empirCt belonged to quite a different order 6t 
society from Talaat. Not uncommonly bosses in 
America select high -class figureheads for mayors or 
even governors, men who will give respectabiUty to 
their faction, yet whom, at the same time, they think 
they can control. It was some such motive as this 
which led Talaat and his associates to elevate Said 
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Hafim to the Grand Vizierate. Said Halim was an 
Egyptian prmce, the cousin of the Klieclivc of Egypt, 
a man of great wealth and great culture. He spoke 
Rnglial^ and french as fluently as his own tongue 
and was an cnnaxnent to any society in the world* 
But he was a man of unHmited vanity and ambition. 
His great desire was to become Khecli\ e of Egypt, 
and this had led him to trust his political fortunes 
to the gang that was then ascendant in Turkey. He 
was the heaviest "campaign contributor/' and> in- 
deed, he had largdy financed the Yoimg Turks from 
their earliest days. In exchange they had given him 
the highest office in the empire, with the tacit 
understanding that he should not attempt to exercise 
the real powers of his office but content himself with 
«))03ring its dignities. 

Germany's war preparations had for years included 
the study of internal conditions in other countries; 
an indi^iensable part of the imperial programme 
had been to take advantage of audi disorganizations 
as existed to push her schemes of penetration and 
conquest. What her emissaries have atteniptL'd in 
France, Xtaly» and even the United States is apparent, 
and their success in Russia has greatly changed the 
course of the war. Clearly sudi a situation as that 
which prevafled in Ttirkey in 191S and 1914 provided 
an ideal opportunity lor manipulations of this kind. 
And Germany had one great advantage in Turkey which 
was not so conspicuously an element in other countries. 
Talaat and his associates needed Germany almost as 
badly as Germany needed Talaat. They were alto- 
gether new to the business of managing an empire. 
Their finances were depleted, their army and navy 
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almost in tatters, enemies were constantly attempt- 
ing to undermine them at home, and the great powers 
regarded them as seedy adventurers whose career was 
destined to be brief* Without strong support fiom an 
outside sottroe» it was a question how long the new 

gime could survive. Talaat and his Comniitt(H^ needed 
some foreign power to organize the army and navy, 
to finance the nation, to help them reconstruct their 
industrial sysUsaif and to protect them agamst the 
encroachments of the encircling nations. Ignorant 
as they were of foreigu statecraft, Uiey needed a skilful 
adviser to pilot them through all the channels of inter- 
national intrigue. Where was such a protector to be 
obtained? Evidently only one of the great European 
powers could perform this office. Which one should 
it be? Ten years before Turkey would naturally liave 
appealed to England. But now the Turks regarded 
England as merely the nation that had desj) oiled them 
of Eigypt and that had failed to protect Turkey from 
dismemberment after the Balkan wars. Together with 
Russia, Great Britain now controlled Persia and thus 
constituted a constant threat — at least so the Turks 
believed — against their Asiatic dominions. England 
was gradually withdrawing her investments from 
Turkey, English statesmen bdieved that the task of 
driving the Turk from Europe was about complete, 
and the whole Near-Eastern policy of Great Britain 
hinged on maintaining the organization of the Balkans 
as it had been determined by the Treaty of Bucharest 
—a treaty whidi Turkey rrfused to regard as bindmg 
and which she was determined to upset. Above all, 
the Turks feared Russia in 1914, just as they had feared 
her ever since the days oi Feter the Great. Russia 
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was the historic enemy, the natiou which had given 
freedom to Bulgaria and Rumania, which had been 
most active in dismembering the Ottoman Empire, 
and which regarded herself as the power that was ulti- 
mately to possess Constantinople. This fear of Russia, 
I cannot too much insist, was the one factor which, 
above ev^ything ebe, was fordng Turkey into the 
arms of Germany. For more than half a century 
Turkey had regarded England as her surest safeguard 
against Russian aggression, and now England had be- 
come Russia's virtual ally. There was even then a 
general belief, which the Turkish chieftains shared, 
that En^^d was entirdy willing that Russia should 
inherit Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 

Though Russia, in 1914, was making no such preten- 
sions, at least openly, the fact that she was crowding 
Turkey in other dbections made it impossible that 
Talaat and Enver should look for support in that 
direction. Italy had just seized the last Turkish 
province in Africa, Tripoli, at that moment, was holding 
Rhodes and other Turkish islands, and was known to 
chmsh aggressive plans in Asia Minor. France was 
the ally of Russia and Great Britain, and was also 
constantly extending her influence in Syria, in which 
province, indeed, she had made great plans for "pene- 
tration " with raikoads, colonies, and concessions. The 
personal equation played an important part in the en- 
suing drama. The ambassadors of the Triple Entente 
hardly concealed their contempt for the dominant 
Turkish politicians and their methods. Sir Louis 
Mallet, the British Ambassador* was a high-minded and 
cultivated English gentleman; Bompard, the Ftoich 
Ambassador, was a sinularly charming, hanourable . 
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Frenchman, and both were i>ersonalIy disqualified 
horn participating in the murderous intrigues which 
then oomprised Turkish politics. Giers, the Russian 
Ambassador, was a proud and scornful diplomat of the 

old aristocratic regime, lie whs exceedingly astute, but 
he treated the Young Turks contemptuously, mani- 
fested almost a proprietary interest in the country* 
and seemed to me already to be wielding the knout over 
this despised government. It was quite apparent 
that the three ambassadors of the Entente cHd not 
regard the Talaat and Enver regime as permanent, or 
as particularly worth their while to cultivate. Tiiat 
several factions had risen and fallen in the last six years 
they knew, and they likewise believed that this latest 
usurpation would vanish in a few months. 

But there was one active man in Turkey then who 
had no nice scruples about using such agencies as were 
most available for accomplishing his purpose. Wan- 
genheim clearly saw, what his colleagues had only 
faintly perceived, that these men were steadily fasten- 
ing their hold on Turkey, and that they were looking 
for some strong power that would recognize their posi- 
tion and abet them in maintaining it. In order that 
we may clearly understand the situation, let us trans- 
port ourselves, for ii mouiciiL, to a country lh;it is 
nearer to us than Turkey. In 1913 Victoriano llucrta 
and his feUow conspirators gained control of Mexico by 
means not unlike those that had given Talaat and his 
Committee the supreme power in Turkey. Just as 
Huerta murdered Madero, so tiic Young Turks had 
murdered Nazim, and in both countries assassination 
had become a regular political weapon. Iluerta con* 
trolled the Merican Congress and the offices just as 
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Talaat controlled the Turkish Parliament and the chief 
posts of that state. Mexico under Huerta was a poverty- 
stridLcn osnmtey, with depleted fiiiances» exhausted in* 
dustries and agriculture, just as was Turkey under 

Talaat. How did Iluerta seek to secure his own posi- 
tion and rehabilitate his distracted country? There was 
only one way« of course — that was by enlistmg the 
support of some strong foreign power. He sought 
repeatedly to gain recognition from the United States 
for this reason and, when we refused to deal with a 
murderer, Iluerta looked to Germany. Let us suppose 
that the Kaiser had responded; he could have reorgan- 
ized Mexican finances^ rebuilt her railroads»re^tablished 
her industries, modernized her army, and in this way 
obtained a grip on the country that would have 
amounted to virtual possession. 

Only one thing prevented Germany from doing this 
— ^the Monroe Doctrine. But there was no Monroe 
Doctrine in Turkey, and what I have described as a 
possibility in Mexico is in all essentials an accurate pic- 
ture of what happened in the Ottoman Empire. As I look 
back upon the situation, the whole thing seems so clear» 
so simple, so inevitable. Germany, up to that time, was 
practically the only great power in Europe that had 
not appropriated large slices of Turkish territory, a 
fact which gave her an initial advantage. Germany's 
representative at Constantinople was far better quaiiiied 
than that of any other country, not only by absence of 
scruples, but also by knowledge and skill, to handle this 
situation. Wangenheim was not the only capable 
German then on the ground. A particularly influential 
outpost of Pan*Germany was Paul Weitz, who had 
rqpiesented the Franksfurter ZeUunff in Turkeiy for 
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tWrty years. Weitz had the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with Turks and Turkish ailairs; there was not a 
hiddca recess to which he could not gsin admittsnce. 
He was constantly at Wangenheim*s elbow, prompting, 
advising, informing. The German naval attachC^ 
Humann, the son of a famous German archaeologist, had 
been born in Smyrna, and had passed practically his 
whole life in Turkey; he not only spoke Turkish, but 
he oould also think like a Turk, and the whole psydiol- 
1 ogy of the people was part of his mental equipment. 
Moreover, Enver, one of the two main Turkish chief- 
tains, was on friendly terms with Humann. Wlien I 
think ol this experienced trio, Wangenheim, Weitz, 
and Humann, and of the charming and honourable 
gentlemen who were opposed to them. Mallet, Bom- 
pard, and Giers, the events that now rapidly followed 
seem as inevitable as the orderly processes of nature. 
By the spring of ldl4 Talaat and Enver, representing 
the Committee of Union and Progress, practicaUy 
dominated the Turkish Empire. Wangenheim, al- 
ways having in mind the aj^proucliing war, had one 
inevitable purpose: that was to control Talaat and 
Enver. 

Early in January, 1014, Enver became Minister of 
War. At that time Enver was thirty-two years old; 

like all the leading Turkish politicians of the period he 
came of humble stock and his popular title, *'Hero of 
the Revolution," shows why Talaat and the Committee 
had selected hhn as Mmister of War. Enver enjoyed 
something of a military reputation, though, so far as I 
could discover, he had never achieved a great military 
success. The revolution of which he had been one of the 
leaders in 1908 had cost veiy few human lives; he corn- 
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manded an army in Tripoli against the Italians in 191£ 
— but certainly there was nothing Napoleonic about 
that campaign^ Enver himself once told me how, 
in the Second Balkan War, he had ridden aU ni^t at 

the head of his troops to the capture of Adrianople, and 
how, when he arrived there, the Bulgarians had aban- 
doned it and his victory had thus been a bloodless one. 
But certainly Enver did have one trait that made for 
success in such a distracted country as Turkey — and 
that was audacity. He was quick in making decisions, 
always ready to stake his future and his very life upon 
the success of a single adventure; from the beginning, 
indeed, his career had been one lucky crisis afteran- 
other. His nature had a remorselessness, a lack of 
pity, a cold-blooded determination, of which his clean- 
cut handsome face, his small but sturdy figure, and his 
pleasing manners gave no indication. Nor would the 
casual q>ectator have suspected the passionate personal 
ambition that drove him on. His friends conunonly 
referred to him as "Napoleonlik** — ^the little Napoleon — 
and this nickname really represented Enver's abiding 
convicUon. I remember sitting one night with Enver, 
in his house; on one side hung a picture of Napoleon; 
on the other one of Frederick the Great; and between 
them sat Enver himself! This fact gives some notion 
of his vanity; these two warriors and statesmen were 
his great heroes and I believe that Enver thought fate 
had a career in store for him not unlike theirs . The fact 
that, at twenty-six, he had taken a leading part in the 
revolution which had deposed Abdul Hamid, naturally 
caused him to compare liimself with Bonaparte; sev- 
eral times he has told me that he believed himself 
to be "a man of destiny," Enver even affected to be- 
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lieve that .he had beeu divinely set apart to reestablish 
the glory of Turkey and make hiniBelf the great dicta> 
tor. Yet» as I have suggested, there was something al- 
most dainty and feminine in Enver's appearance. He 
was the typ^ that in America we sometimes call a mat- ^ 
in6e idol, and the word women frequently used to de- 
scribe him was "dashing." His face contained not a 
fifaigle line or furrow; it never disclosed his emotions or 
his thoughts; he was always calm, steely, imperturbable. 
That Enver certainly lacked Napoleon's penetration 
is evident from the way he had planned to obtain 
the supreme power, for he early allied his personal for- 
tunes willi» Germany. For years his sympathies had 
been with the Kaiser. Germany, the German army 
and navy, the German langiiaffc, and the Gernuui auto- 
cratic system exercised a fatal charm upon tliis youthful 
preacher of Turkish democracy. After Hamid fell, 
Enver went on a military mission to BerUn, and 
here the Kaiser immediately detected in him a possible 
instnuncnt for \v()rkini^ out his plans in the Orient, and 
cultivated him in numerous ways. Afterward Enver 
spent a considerable time in Berlin as military attach^, 
and this experience still further endeared him to Ger- 
many. The man who returned to Constantinople was 
almost more Geiinan than Turkish. He had learned 
to speak German fluently, he was even wearing a mous- 
tache slightly curled up at the ends; indeed, he had been 
completely captivated by Prussianism. As soon as 
Enver became Minister of War, Wangenheim flattered 
and cajoled the young man, played upon his ambitions, 
and probably promised him Germany's complete sup- 
port in addeving them. In his private conversation 
Envn made no secret of his admiration for Germany. 
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Tims Enver'a devation to the Ministxy^ War waa 
virtually a German victory. He immediately insti- 
tuted a drastic reorganization. Enver told nic himself 
that he had accepted the post only on condition that he 
should have a free hand, and this free hand he now pro- 
ceeded to exercise. The army still contained a large 
nimiber of officers, many of whom were partisans of the 
murdered Nazini and favoured the old regime rather 
than the Young Turks, Enver promptly cashiered 268 
of these, and put in their places Turks who were known 
as " U. and P." men, and many Germans. The Enver- 
Talaat group always feared a revolution that would de- 
pose them as they had thrown out their predecessors. 
Many times did they tell me that their own success as 
revolutionists had taught them how easily a few deter- 
mined men could seize control of the country; they did 
not propose, they said, to have a little group in their ' 
army organize such a caiip d^Siat against them. The 
boldness of Enver's move ahanned even Talaat, but 
Enver showed the determination of his character and re- 
N fused to reconsider his action, though oneof the officers 
removed was Chukri Pasha, who had defended Adrian- 
ople in the Balkan war. Enver issued a circular to the 
Turkish commanders, practically telling thera that they 
must look only to him for preferment and that they 
could make no headway by playing politics with any 
group except that dominated by the Young Turks. 

Thus Enver's first acta were the beginnings in the 
Prussification of the Turkish army, but Talaat was 
not an enthusiastic German like his associate. Ue had 
no intention of playing Germany's game; he was work- 
ing chiefly for the Committee and tor himself. But he 
could not succeed unless he had control of the army; 
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therefore, he had made Enver, for years his intimate 
aaBodate in **U. aadP.*' politics. Minister of War* Again 
he needed a strong army if he was to have any at 
aD, and therefore he turned to the one source where he 

could find assistance, to Germany. Wangenheim and 
Talaat, in the lat ter part of 1913, had arranged that the 
Kaiser should send a militajry mission to reorganize the 
Turkish forces. Talaat told me that» in calling in this 
missiony he was using Germany^ though Germany 

thought that it was using him. That there were definite 
dangers in the move he well understood. A deputy 
who discussed Uus situation with Talaat in January^ 
1014* has given me a m^orandum U a conversation 
which shows well what was going on in Talaat's mind. 

**\Miy do you hand tlic nianagcmenl of the countjry 
over to the Germans?" asked this deputy, referring to 
the German military mission. Don't you see that 
this is part of Germany's plan to make Turk^ a Ger- 
man colony — that we shall become merdy another 
Egypt?" 

"We understand perfectly," repHed Talaat, "that 
that is Germany's programme. We also know that we 
cannot put this coimtiy on its feet with our own re* 
sources. We shaD^ therrfore, take advantage of such 

technical and material assistance as the Germans can 
place at our disposal. We shall use Germany to help 
us reconstruct and defend the country until we are able 
to govern oursdves with our own streaigth. When that 
day eomesy we can say good-bye to the Germaiis within 

twenty -four hours." 

Certainly the physical condition of the Turkish army 
betrayed the need of assistance from some source. The 
picture it presented, before the Germans arrived* I 
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have always r^ardcd as portraying the condition of the 
whok empire* When I issued invitations for my first 
receptMm» a large number of Turkish officials asked to be 
permitted to come in evening clothes; they said that 
they had no uniforms and no money with which to pur* 
diase or to hire them. They had not received their 
sahuaes for three and a half months. As the Grand 
Vizier, who regulates the etiquette of sudh functions, 
still insisted on full uniform, many of these oflioials had 
to remain absent. About the same time the new Germau 
nussion asked the conunandtf of the second army corps 
to exercise his men, but the commander rqdied that he 
could not do so as his men had no shoes! 

Desperate and wicked as Talaat suLbctiuently showed 
himself to be, I still think that he at least was not then 
a willing tool of Germany. An episode that involved 
myself bears out this view. In describing the lelatiims 
of the great powers to Tm'key I have said nothing 
about the United States. In fact, weliaci no important 
business relations at that time. The Turks regarded us 
as a country of idealists and altruists, and the fact that 
we spent ndllions building wonderful educational insti- 
tutions in their country purely from philanthropic mo- 
tives aroused their astonisluucnt and |>ossibIy their ad- 
miration. They liked Americans and regarded us as 
about the only disinterested friend whom they had 
among the nations. But our interests in Turk^ were 
small; the Standard OH Company did a growing busi- 
ness, the Singer Company sold sewing machines to the 
Armenians and Greeks; we bought a good deal of 
their tobacco, figs, and rugs« and gathered their licorice 
loot. In addition to these activitiesy missionaries and 
educational experts formed about our only contacts >vith 
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tlie Turkish Empire. Tlie Turkii kiievv tli;it we luid no 
desire to dismember their country or to mingle in 
Balkan politics. The very fact that my country was 
so disinterested was perhaps the reason why Talaat 
discussed Turkish affairs so freely with me. In the 
course of these conversations I frequently expressed my 
desire to serve them, and Talaat and some of the other 
members of the Cabinet got into the habit of consulting 
me on business mattm. Soon after my arrival* I 
made a speech at the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Constantinople; Talaat, Djemal, and other import- 
ant leaders were present. I talked about tlie backward 
economic state of Turkey and admonished them not to 
be discouraged. I described the condition of the 
United States after the Civil War and made the point 
that our devastated Soutlirrn Slates presented a spec- 
tacle not unlike that of Turkey at that present moment. 
1 then related how we had gone to W(nk» devdqped our 
resources* and built up the present thriving nation. My 
remarks apparently made a deep impression, especially 
my statement that after the Civil War the Unil< (I States 
had become a large borrower in foreign money markets 
and had invited immigration from all parts of the world. 

This speech apparently gave Talaat a new idea. It 
was not impossible that the United States might fur- 
nisii him the material support vvliich he had been seeking 
in Europe. Already I had suggested that an American 
financial expert should be sent to study Turkish 
finance and in this connection I had mentioned Mr. 
Henry Bruere, of New York — a suggestion which the 
1 urks had received favourably. At that time Turkey's 
greatest need was money. France had financed Tur- 
key for many years, and French bankers, in the spring 
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of 1914, werenegotiatiog foranother large loan. Though 
Germany had made some loans, the condition of the 
Berlin money market at that time did not encourage 

the Turks to expect mucli assistance from that source. 

In late December, 19 IS, Bust4ny ££fendi — a Christian 
Arab, and Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, who 
spoke English fluently (he had been Turkish commis- 
sioner to the Chicago World's ¥tar in 1893) — callecl and 
approached me on the question of an American loan. 
Bustdny asked if there were not American financiers 
who would take entire charge of the reorganization of 
Turkish flnance. His plea was really a cry of despair 
and it touched me deeply. As I wrote in my diary at 
the time, "They seem to be scraping the box for money.** 
But I had been in Turkey only six weeks, and obviously 
I had no information on which I could recommend such 
a large contract to American bankers* I info9^med 
BusUiny that my advice would not carry much weight in 
the United States unless it were based on a complete 
knowledge of economic conditions in Turkey. Talaat 
came to me a few days later, suggesting that I make a 
prolonged tour over the empire and study the situation 
at first hand. He asked if I could not arrange meanwhile 
a small temporary loan to tide them over the interim. 
He said there was no money in the Turkish Treasury; 
if I could get them only $5,000,000, that would satisfy 
them* I told Talaat that I would try to raise this 
amount for them, and that I would adopt his suggestion 
and inspect his Empire with the possible idea of inter- 
esting American investors. After obtaining the con- 
" sent of the State Department, I wrote to my nephew and 
business associate, Mr. Robert E. Simon, asking him to 
sound certain New York institutions and bankers on 
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making a small short-time collateral loan to Turkey. 
Mr. Simon's investigations soon disclosed that a Turk* 
ish loan did not seem to be regarded as an attractive 
business undertaking in New York. Mr. Simon wrote, 

however, that Mr. C. K. G. Billings had shown mucli in- 
terest in the idea, and that, if I desired, Mr. Billings 
would come out in his yacht and discuss the matter 
with the Turkish Cabinet and with me. In a few days 
Mr. Billings had started for Constantinople. 

The news of Mr. Bilhngs^s approach spread with 
great rapidity all over the Turkish capital; the fact 
that he was coming in his own private yacht seemed 
to magnify the importance and the glamour of the event. 
That a great American millionatre was prepared to 
reinforce the depicted Turkish Treasury and that tliis 
support was merely the preliminary step in the reor- 
ganieation of Turkish finances by American capitalists* 
produced a tremendous flutter in the foreign embassies. 
So rapidly did the informatum spread, indeed, that I 
rather suspected that the Turkish CabhieL had taken 
no particular pains to keep it secret. This suspicion 
was strengthened by a visit which I received from the 
Chief Babbi Nahoum, who informed me that he had 
come at the request of Talaat. 

** There is a rumour," said the Chief Kabbi, "that 
Americans are about to make a loan to Turkey. Talaat 
would be greatly pleased if you would not contradict it.'* 

Wangenheun diq[>Uiyed an ahnost hysterical interest: 
the idea of Amerk» coming to the financial assistance 
of Turkey did not fall in with his plans at all, for in his 
^yes Turkey's poverty was chiefly valuable as a means 
of forcing the empire into Germany's hands. One day 
I showed Wangenheun a book contaming etcUngs 
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of Mr. Billings's homes, pictures, and horses; he showed 
a great interest, not only in the horses — Wangenheim 
was aomething of a horsenum himself — ^but in this tan- 
gible evidence of great wealth. For the next few days 
several ambassadors and ministers filed into my office, 
each solemnly iisking for a glimpse at this book! As 
the time approached for Mr. Billings's arrival, Talaat 
b^gan maldng elaborate plans for his entertainment; he 
consulted me as to whom we should invite to the pro- 
posed dinners, lunches, and receptions. As usual Wan- 
genheim got in ahead of the rest. He could not come 
to the dinner which we had planned and asked me to 
have him for lunch, and in this way he met Mr. Bill- 
ings several hours before the other diplomats. BIr. 
Billings frankly told him that he was interested in 
Tu rkey and that it was not unlikely that he would make 
the loan. 

Tn the evening we gave the Billings party a dinner, 
all the important membm of the Turkish Cabinet 
bdng present. Before this dinner, Talaat, Mr. Billings, 
and myself had a long talk about the loan. Talaat in- 
formed us that the French bankers had accepted their 
terms that very day, and that they would, therefoire» 
need no American money at that time. He was ex- 
<!C^dingly gracious and grateful to Mr. Billings, and pro- 
fuse in expressing his thanks. Indeed, he might well 
have been, for Mr. Billings's arrival enabled Turkey at 
last to close negotiations with the French bankers. 
His attempt to express his appreciation had one curious 
manifestation. Enver, the second man in the Cabinet, 
was celebrating his wedding when Mr. Billings arrived. 
The progress which Enver was making in the Turkish 
world is evidenced from the fact that, although Enver, 
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as I haye said, came of the humblest stod:» his bride 
was a daughter of the Tuildsh Imperial House. Turk- 
ish weddings are prolouged affairs, lasting two or three 
^ days. The day following the Embassy dinner, Talaat 
gave the Billings party a luncheon at the Cercle d'On^* 
ent, and he insisted that Enver should leave his weddh^ 
ceremony long oiough to attend this function. Env^, 
therefore, came to the kmcheon, sat tlirough all the 
q>eeches» and then returned to his bridal party. 

I am convinced that Talaat did not regaid this Bilhngs 
episode as dosed* As I look back upon this transact 
tion, I see clearly that he was seeking to extricate his 
country, and that the possibility that the United States 
would assist him in performing the rescue was ever 
present in his mind. He frequently spoke to me of 
Mr* **Beelings»'' as he called him» and even after Tliiv 
key had broken with France and England, and was 
depending on Germany for money, his mind still re- 
verted to Mr* Billings's visit; perhaps he was thinking 
of our country as afinancial haven of rest after he had 
carried out his plan of expelling the Germans. I am 
certain that the possibility tyi American help led him, 
in the days of the war, to do many things for me that 
he would not otherwise have done. Remember me to 
'Mr. Heelings" were almost the last words he said to 
me when I left Constantinople. This yachting visit, 
though it did not lack certain comedy elements at the 
time, I am sure ullimutely saved many lives from star* 
vation and massacre. 
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**THE PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE KAISER 
WANGENHEIM OPPOSES THE SALE OP 
AMERICAN WARSHIPS TO GBEECfi 

BUT even in March, 1914, the Germans had 
I pretty well tightened their hold on Turk^. 
Uman von Sandm, who had arrived in Decem- 
ber, had become the predominant influence in the 
Turkish army. At first \ on Sanders* appointment 
aroused no particular hostility, for German missions 
had been called in before to instruct the Turkish army, 
notably that of Von der <joItz, and an English naval 
mission, headed by Admiral Limpus, was even then 
in Turkey attempting the difHrult task of reorganizing 
the Turkish navy. We soon di^overed« however* that 
the Von Sanders* military mission was something quite 
different from those whidi I have named. Even before 
Von Sanders' arrival it had been announced that he 
was to trikr command of the first Turkish army corps, 
and that General Bronssart von Schnellendorf was to 
become Chief of Staff. The i^pointments signified 
^ nothing less than that the Kaiser had almost com* 
pleted his plans to annex the Turkish army to his own. 
To show the power which Von Sanders' appointment 
had given him* it is only necessary to say that the first 
isrmy corps practically controlled Ckmstantinople. 
These changes clearly showed to what an extent 
Enver Pasha Lad become a cog in the Prussian system. 

II 
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Naturally the representatives of the Entente Powers 
could not tolerate suck a usurpation by Germaiiy* 
The Britiah, Ftench» and Russian Ambassadon im-> 
mediatdy called upon the Grand Vmer and protested 
with more warmth than politeness over Von Sanders' 
elevation. The Turkish C^abinet hemmed and hawed 
in the usual way» protested that the change was not 
important* but finally it withdrew Von Sanders' 
appointment as head of the first army corps, and made 
him Inspector General. However, this did not greatly 
improve the situation, for this post really gave Von 
Sanders greater power than the one which he had held 
before. Thus, by January, 1914, seven months hdore 
the Great War began, Germany held this position in 
the Turkish army: a German general Was Chief of 
Staff; another was lubpeetor General; scores of German 
officers held commands of the first importance, and the 
Turkish politician who was even then an outspoken 
champion of Germany, Enver Pasha, was Minister of 
War. 

After securing this diplomatic triumph Wangenheim 
was granted a vacation— he had certainly earned it — 
and Giers» the Russian Ambassador, went off on a vaca^ 
tion at the same time. Baroness Wangenheim ex* 
plained to me — was ignorant at this time of aU these 
subtleties of diplomacy — ^precisely what these ^'acatioIls 
signified. Wangeuheim*s leave of absence, she said, 
meant that the German Foreign Office regarded the 
Von Sanders episode as dosed— and closed with a 
German victory. Giers*s furlough, she explained, 
meant that Russia declined to accept this point of view 
and that, so far as Russia was concerned, the Von 
Sanden affair had not ended. I remember writing 
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to my family that, in this mysterious Near-Eastern 
di^lomapy, the nafioiM talked to each other with acts, 
not words, and I instanced Baroness Wangenhdm*s 

explanation of these diplomatic vacations as a case in 
point. 

An incident which took place in my own house 
opened all our eyes to how seriously Von Sanders 
regarded this military missicm. On February 18th, 
I gave my first diplomatic dinner; General Von Sanders 
and his two daughters attended, the General sitting 
next to my daughter Ruth. My daughter, however, 
did not have a very enjoyable time; this German field 
marshal, sitting there in his gorgeous uniform, his 
breast all sparkling with medals, hardly said a word 
throughout the whole meal. He ate his food silently 
and sulkily, all my daughter s attempts to enter into 
conversation evoking only an occasional surly mono* 
syllable. The behaviour of this great military leader 
was that of a spoiled child. 

At the end of the dinner Von Mutius, the German 
charge d'affaires, came up to me in a high state of excite- 
ment. It was some time before he could sufficiently 
control his agitation to deliver his message. 

"You have made a terrible mistake, Mr. Am- 
bassador," he said. 

•'What is that?** I asked, naturally taken aback. 

"You have greatly offended Field Marshal Von 
Sanders. You have placed him at the dinner lower in 
rank than the foreign ministers. He is the personal 
representative of the Kaiser and as such is entitled 
to equal rank with the ambassadors. He should have 
been placed ahead of the cabinet ministers and the 
foreign ministers/' 
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So I had affronted the Emperor liimsclf ? This, thteiiy 
was the explanation of Von Sanders' boorish behaviour. 
Fortunately* my position was an impregnable one. 
I had not ananged the seating precedenoe at this 
dimier; I had sent the list of. my guests to the Marquis 
Pallavicini, the Austrian Ambassador and dean of the 
diplomatic corps, and the greatest authority in Con- 
stantinople on such delicate points as this. The Mar- 
quis had returned the list* marking in red ink against 
each name the order of precedence — 1, 2, d> 4, 5, etc* 
I still possess this document as it came from Ike 
Austrian Embassy, and General Von Sanders* name 
appears with the numerals *'13'* against it. I must 
admit* however* that ''the 13th chair" did bring him 
pretty well to the foot of the table. 

I explained the situation to Von Mutius and asked 
M. Panfili, comeiller of the Austrian Embassy, who 
was a guest at the dinner* to come up and make every- 
thing dear to the outraged German diplomat. As the 
Austrians and Gennans were allies, it was quite afK 
parent that the slight, if slight there liad been, was unin- 
tentional. Panfili said that he had been puzzled over 
the question of Von Sanders's position, and had sub- 
mitted the question to the li^urquis. The outcome 
was that the Austrian Ambassador had himself fixed 
Von Sanders' rank at number 13. But the German 
Embassy did not let the matter rest there, for afterward 
Wangenheim called on Pallavicini* and discussed the 
matter with considerable liveliness. 

**If liman von Sanders represents the Kaiser, whom 
do you represent?*' Pallavicini asked Wangenheim. 
The argument was a good one, as the ambassador is 
always r^^arded as the aUer ^ of his soveieign. 
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^*It is not customary,^' oontioued the B^ffquis, **for 
an emi>eroT to have two repra^tatives at the same 

court." 

As the Marquis was unyielding, Wangenheim ear- 
ned the question to the Grand Vizier, But Said 
Halim refused to assume responsibility for so momen- 
tous a decision and referred the dispute to the Council 
of Mmisters. This body solemnly sat upon the ques- 
tion and rendered this verdict: Von Sanders should 
rank ahead of the ministers of foreign countries, 
but bdow the members of the Turldsfa Cabinet* Then 
the foreign ministers lifted up their voices in protest. 
Von Sanders not only became exceedingly unpopular for 
raising this question, but the dictatorial and autocratic 
way in which he had done it aroused general disgust. 
The ministers dechued that, if Von Sanders were ever 
given precedence at any function of this kind, they 
would leave the table in a body. The net result was 
that Von Sanders was never again invited to a diploma- 
tic dinner* Sir Ix>uis Mallet, the British Ambassador, 
took a sardonic interest in the episode. It was lucky, 
he said, that it had not happened at his Embassy; 
if it had, the newspapers would liave had columns about 
the strained relations between England and Germany! 

After all, this proceeding did have great international 
importance. Von Sanders's personal vanity had led 
him to betray a diplomatic secret; he was not merdy 
a drill master who had been sent to instruct the Turkish 
army; he was precisely what he had dauned to be — 
the personal representative of the Kaiser. The Kaiser 
had selected him, just as he had selected Wangenheim, 
as an instrument for working his wiD in Tnrkey, 
Afterward Vou Sanders told me, with all that pride 
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which German aristocrats manifest when speaking 
of thdr imperial iiiaster» how the Kaiser had talked 
to him a couple of hoim the day he had appointed him 
to this Constantinople mission, and how, the day that 
he had started, Wilhelm had sjx^nt another hour giving 
him £nai instrucUons. I reported this dinner incident 
to my government as indicating Germany'a growing 
asc^idancy in Turkey and I presume the other am- 
bassadors Hkewise reported it to their governments. 
The American military attach^, Major Jolm R. "M. 
Taylor, who was present^ attributed the utmost signifi- 
cance to it. A month after the occuxxence he and 
Captain McCauIey, commanding the Scorpion, the 
American st€U{onnaiTe at Constantinople, had lunch at 
Cairo with Lord Kitchener. The luncheon wa5 a small 
one» only the Americans, Lord Kitchener, his sister, and 
an aide making up the party. Major Taylor related 
this incident, and Ktchener displayed mudi interest 

"What do you think it signifies?" asked Kitchener. 

"I think it means,** Major Taylor said, "that wlu n 
the big war comes, Turkey will probably be the ally of 
Germany. If she is not in direct alliance, I think that 
she at least wiH mohilise on the line of the Caucasus 
and thus divert three Russian army corps from the 
Europ)ean theatre of operations,** 

Kitchener thought for a moment and then said, 
"I agree with you.** 

And now for several months we had before our eyes 
this spectacle of the Turkish army actually under 
the control of Germany. German officers drilled the 
troops daily — ^all, I am now convinced, in prepsration 
for the approadung war. Just what results had been 
aooomplisfaed appeared when, in July, there was a 
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giwl miiitaiy xeview. The occasion was a splendid 
and a gala affair. The Sultan attended in state; he 
sat under a beautifully decorated tent where he held a 

little court; and the Khedive of EgypU the Crown Prince 
of Turkey, the princes of the imperial blood and the 
entire Cabinet were also on hand. We now saw that* 
in thepieoeding six months, the Turkish army had bem 
completely Prussianized. What in January had been 
an undisciplined, ragged rabble was now parading 
with the goose step; the men were clad in German field 
gray» and they even wore a casque-shaped head cover- 
ing^ yAidk slightly suggested the German piehdkauhi. 
The German officers were immensely proud of the exhi- 
bition, and the transformation of the wretched Turkish 
soldiers of January into these neatly dressed, smartly 
8lqpping» splendidly manoeuvring troops was really a 
cnditable military achievement. When the Sultan 
invited me to his tent I naturally congratulated him 
upon the excellent showing of his men. He did not 
manifest much enthusiasm; he said that he regretted 
the possibility of war; he was at heart a pacifist. I 
noticed certain conspicuous absences from this great 
Grerman fete, for the French, British, Russian, and' 
, Italian ambassadors had kept away. Bompard said 
that he had received his ten tickets but that he did 
not regard that as an invitation. Wangenheim told 
me, with some satisfaction, that the other ambassadors 
were jealous and that they did not care to see the prog- 
ress which the Turkish army had made under German 
instruction. I did not have the slightest question that 
these ambassadors refused to attend because they had 
no desire to grace this German holiday; nor did I 
blame them. 
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MenQwiuie» I had other evidences that Germany was 
playing her part in Turkish politics. In June the rekip 
tions between Greece and Turkey approached the break- 
ing point. The Treaty of London (May 30, 1918) had l^t 
Greece in possession of the islands oi Cliios and Mity- 
lene. A reference to the map discloses the stratc^ 
importance ol these islaads. They stand there in the 
iSgean Sea like guardians controlling the bay and the 
great port of Smyrna, and it is quite apparent that any 
strong military nation which permanently held these 
vantage points would ultimately control Smyrna and 
the whole Mge&a coast ol Asia Minor. The racial 
situation made the continued retention of these idands 
by Greece a constant militaiy danger to Turkey. Theit 
population was Greek and had been Greek since the 
days of Homer; the coast of Asia Minor itself was also 
• Greek; more than half the population of Smyrna, Tur- 
key's greatest Mediterranean seaport, was Greek; in 
its industries, its commerce, and its culture the city 
was so predominantly Greek that the Turks usually 
referred to it as giaour Imnir — "infidel Smyrna.** 
Though this Greek population wasnominaily Ottoman in 
nationality it did not conceal its affection for the Gredc 
fatherland, these Asiatic Greeks even making contribn* 
tions to promote Greek national aims. The ^Egean 
islands and the mainland* in fact, constituted Graeda 
Imdsnia; and that Greece was determined to redeem 
ihem, precisely as she had recently redeemed Crete» 
was no diplomatic secret. Should the Greeks ever Iimd 
an army on this Asia Minor coast, there was little ques- 
tion that the native Greek population would welcome 
it enthusiastically and coiSperate with it 
Since Germany, however, had her own plans for 
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TALAAT PASHA, EX-GRAND VIZIER OF TURKEY 



In 1914, when the war broke out, Talaat was Minister of the Interior and 
the most influential leader in the Committee of Union and Progress, the secret 
organization which controlled the Turkish Empire. A few years ago Talaat 
was a letter-carrier, and afterward a telegraph operator in Adrianople. His 
talents are those of a great political boss. He represented Turkey in the 
peace negotiations with Russia and his signature appears on the Brest- 




TI RKISH INFANTRY AND CAVALRY 

In January, 1914, the Turkish Army was a ra^^;l, undisciplined force. 
These troops, drilled by German military instructors, show the result of six 
months' training 
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Asia Minor, inevitably tlie Greeks in tins region formed 
a barrier to Pan-German aspirations. As long as this 
region remained Greek, it formed a nnturai obstacle 
to Gennany's road to the Persian Gulf, precisely as 
did Seibia. Any one who has read even cursorily the 
literature of Paa-Germaiiia is familiar with the pecu- 
liar method which German publicists have advo- 
cated for dealing with populations that stand in Ger* 
many*8 way. That is by d^rtation. The violent 
shifting of whole peoples from one part of Europe to 
another, as though they were so many herds of cattle, 
has for years been part of the Kaiser's plans for German 
expansion. Tliis is the treatment which, since the 
war b^an, she has applied to Belgium, to Poland, to 
Sortna; its most hideous manifestation^ as I shaB 
show» has been to Armenia. Actmg under Germany's 
prompting, Turkey now began to apply this principle 
of dqiortation to her Greek subjects in Asia Minor, 
niree years afterward the German admiral, Usedom, 
vrbo had been stationed in the Dardanelles during the 
bombardment, told me that it was the Germans "\\ ho 
urgently made the suggestion that the Greeks be moved 
from the seashore." The German motive. Admiral 
Usedom said, was purely military. Whether Talaat 
and his associates realized that they were playing the 
German game I am not sure, but there is no doubt that 
the Germans were constantly instigating them in this 
congenial task. 

The events that followed foreshadowed the policy 
adopted in the Armenian massacres. The Turkish 
officials pounced upon the Greeks, herded them in 
groups and marched them toward the ships. They gave 
them no time to settle their private affairs, and they 
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took no pains to keep families together. The plan 

was to transport the Greeks to the wholly Greek islands 
in the JSgean. Naturally the Greeks rebelled against 
such treatment, and occasional massacres were the 
result, especially in Phocaea» where more than fifty 
people were murdered. The Turks demanded that tSl 
foreign establishments in Sin} nui dismiss their Greek 
employees and replace them with Moslems. Among 
other American concerns, the Singer Manufacturing 
Company received such instructions, and though I 
interceded and obtained sixty days^ delay, ultimately 
this American concern had to obey the mandate. An 
official boycott was established against all Christians, 
not only in Asia Minor, but in Constantinople, but this 
boycott did not discriminate against the Jews, who have 
always been more popular with the Turks than have 
the Christians. The officials j)urticularly requested 
Jewish merchants to put signs over their doors indicat- 
ing their naUonaUty and trade— such signs as '^Abra- 
ham the Jew, tailor,*' "Isaac the Jew, shoemaker,*' 
and the like. I looked upon this boycott as illustrating 
the topsy-turvy national organization of Turkey, for 
here we had a nation engaging in a commercial boycott 
against its own subjects. 

This procedure against the Greeks not improperly 
aroused my indignation. I did not have the slightest 
suspicion at that time that the Germans had instigated 
these deportations, but I looked upon them merely as 
an outburst of Turkish ferocity and chauvimsnL By 
this time I knew Talaat well; I saw him nearly eveiy 
day> and he used to discuss practically every phase of 
international relations with mc. I objected vigorously' 
to his treatment of the Greeks; I told him that it would 
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make the worst possible impression abroad and that it 
affected American interests. Talaat e]q>Iained his 

national policy: these different blocs in the Turkish 
Empire, he said, had always conspired against Turkey; 
because of the hostility of these native populations, 
Turkey had lost province after province--6reece» 
Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Egypt, 
and Tripoli. In this way the Turkish Empire had 
dwindled almost to the vanishing point. If what was 
left of Turkey was to survive, added Talaat, he must 
get rid of these alien peoples. "Turkey forthe Turks" 
was now Talaat's controlling idea. Therefore he 
proposed to Turkify Smyrna and the adjoining islands. 
Already 40,000 Greeks had left, and he asked me 
again to urge American business houses to employ only 
Turks. He said that the accounts of violence and mm> 
der had been greatly exaggerated and suggested that a 
commission be sent to investigate. "They want a 
commission to wliitewash Turkey," Sir Louis Mallet, the 
British Ambassador, told me. True enough, when this 
commission did bring in its report, it exculpated Turkey. 

The Gredcs in Turkey had one great advantage over 
the Armenians, for there wa^ such a thing as a Greek 
government, which naturally has a protecting interest 
in them. The Turks knew that these deportations 
would precipitate a war with Greece; in fact, they 
welcomed such a war and were preparing for it. So 
enthusiastic were the Turkish people that they had 
raised money by popular subscription and had pur- 
chased a Brazilian dreadnaught which was then under 
constniction in England. The government had oidered 
also a second dreadnaught in England, and several 
submarines and destroyers in France, The purpose 
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of these naval preparations was no secret in Constant!* 
nople. As soon as they obtained these afaqis, or even 
the one dreadnau^t which was nearing completioiit 
Turkey intended to attack Greece and take bade the 

islands. A smgle modern battleship like the Sultan 
Osman — ^this was the name the Turks had given the 
Brazilian vessd — could easily overpower the whole 
Greek navy and control the ^gean Sea. As this power- 
ful vessel would be finished and conunissioned in a few 
inonLhii, we all expected the Greco-Turkish war to 
break out in the fall. What could the Greek navy 
possibly do against this impending danger? 

Such was the situation when, early hk June, I received 
a most agitated visitor. This was Djemal Pasha» 
the Turkish Minister of Marine and one of the three 
men who then dominated the Turkish Empire, I have 
hardly ever seen a man who appeared more utterly 
worried than was Djemal on this occasion. As he 
began talking excitedly to my interpreter in French, 
his whiskers trembling with his emotions and his hands 
wildly gesticulating, he seemed to be almost beside 
himself. I knew enough Flrench to understand what 
he was saying, and the news which he brought— this 
was the first I had heard of it — sufficiently explamed 
his agitation. The American Government, he said, 
was negotiating with Greece for the sale of two battle- 
ships, the Idaho and the Mimerippi, He uiged that 
I diouM immediately move to prev^t any such sale. 
His attitude was that of a suppliant; he begged, Le 
implored that I should intervene. All along, he said, 
the Turks regarded the United States as their best 
friend; I had frequently eiqpressed my desire to help 
fhem; well, here was the chance to show our good feel- 
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ing. The fact that Greece aiid Turkey wexe practically 
on the verge of war, said Djemal, really made the sale 

of the ships an unneutral act. Still, if the transactiou 
were purely a commercial one, Turlvey would like a 
chance to bid. "We will pay more than Greece,'* he 
added. He ended with a powerful plea that I should 
at once cable my govemm^t about the matter, and 
this I promised to do. 

Evidently the clever Greeks had turned the tables 
on their enemy. Turkey had rather too boldly adver- 
tised her intention of attaddng Greece as soon as she 
had received her dreadnaui^ts. Both the ships for 
which Greece was now negotiating were immediately 
avail ill) le for battle! The Idaho and Missusi ppi. were 
not indispensable ships for the American navy; they 
could not take their place in the first line of battle; 
they were powerful enough, however* to drive the 
whole Turkish navy from the </Egean. Evidently the 
Greeks did not intend f)()h{rly to postpone the impend- 
ing war until the Turkish dreadnaughts had been hni^hed, 
but to attack as soon as they received these American 
ships. Djemal*8 point» of course, had no legal validity. 
However great the threat of war might be, Turkey and 
Greece were still actually at peace. Clearly Greece had 
just as much right to purchase warships in tlie United 
States as Turkey had to purchase them in Brazil or 
En^and* 

But Djemal was not the only statesman who at- 
tempted to prevent the sale; the German Ambassador 
displayed the keenest interest. Several days after 
Djemal's visit, Wangenheim and I were riding in the 
hills north of Constantinople; Wangenheim began to 
talk about the Greeks, to whom he displayed a violent 
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antipathy, about tbe chances of war, and the projected 
sale of American warships. He made a long argument 
about the sale, his leasoning being precisely the same as 
Djemal*8 — a fact whidi aroused my suspicions that he 

had himself coached Djemal for his interview with me. 

*'Just look at the dangerous precedent you are es- 
tablishing," said Wangenheim> ''It is not unlikely that 
the United States may sometime find itself in a posi- 
tion like Turkey's to-day. Suppose that you were 
on the brink of war with Japan; then England could 
sell a fleet of dreadnaughts to Japan. How would the 
United States like that?" 

And then lie made a statement whidi indicated what 
really lay bade of his protest. I have thought of it 
many times in the last three years. The scene is 
indeUbly impressed on my mind. There we sat on our 
horses; the silent andent forest of Belgrade lay around 
us, while in the distance the Black Sea glistened in the 
afternoon sun. Wangenheim suddenly became quiet 
and extremely earnest. He looked in my eyes and 
said; 

"I don't think that the United States realizes what 
a serious matter this is. The sale of these ships might 
be the cause that would bring on a European war." 

This conversation took place on June 13th; this was 
about six weeks before the conflagration broke out. 
Wangenheim knew perfectly well that Germany was 
rushing preparations for this great conflict, and he also 
knew that preparations were not yet entirely complete. 
Like all the German ambassadors, Wangenheim had 
received instructions not to let any crisis arise that 
would predpitate war until all these prqiazations had 
been finished. He had no objections to the ei^ulsioii 
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of the Greeks, for that in itself was part of these prepara* 
tkms; he was much distuibed, however* over the 

prospect that the Greeks might succeed in axming 
themselves and disturbing existing conditions in the 
Balkans. At that moment the Balkans were a smoulder- 
ing voleano ; Europe had gone through two Balkan wars 
without becoming generally involved, and Wangenheim 
ktiew that another would set the whole continent ablaze, 
lie knew that war was coming, but he did not want it 
just then. He was simply attempting to influence me at 
that momoit to gain'a little more time for Gmnany. 

He went so far as to bA. me to cable personally to 
the President, explain the seriousness of the situation, 
and to call his attention to the telegrams that had 
gone to the State Department on the proposed sale of 
the AipB. I regarded his suggestion as an impertinent 
one and dedined to act upon it. 

To Djcmal and the other Turkish officials who kept 
pressing me I suggested that their ambassador in 
Washington should take up the matter directly with 
the President They acted on this advice, but the 
Gredcs again got idiead of them. At two o'dock, 
June 22d, the Greek charge d'affaires at Washington 
and Commander Tsouklas, of the Greek navy, called 
upon the President and arranged the sale. As they 
\dt the President's office, the Turkish Ambassador 
entered — ^just fifteen minutes too late! 

I presume that Mr. Wilson consented to the sale 
because he knew that Turkey was preparing to attack 
Greece and believed that the Idaho and Mim$tippl 
would prevent sueh an attaek and so preserve peace 
in the Balkans. 

Acting under the authorization of Congress^ the 
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admmi'st ration sold these ships on July 8, 1914, to 
Fred J. Gauntlett, $Vtt5S5Jin^M. Congress im- 
mediately voted the money realized from the sale to 

the construction of a great modem dreadnaught, the 
Calijornia, Mr. Gauntlett transferred the ships to 
the Greek Government. Rechristened the Kilkis 
and the Lemnos^ those battleships immediately took 
fheir places as the most powerful vessds of the Greek 
Navy, and the enthusiasm of the Greekii in obtaining 
them was unbounded. 

By this time we had Tnoved from the Embassy to 
our summer home on the Bosphorus. All the summer 
embassies were located there, and a more beautiful 
spot I have never seen. Our house was a three-story 
building, something in the Venetian style; beliind it 
the diff rose abruptly, with several terraced gardens 
towering one above the other; the building stood so 
near the shore and the waters of the Bosphorus rushed 
by so rapidly that when we siiL out.^itle, especially on 
a moonlight night, we had almost a complete illusion 
that we were sitting on the deck of a fast sailing ship* 
In the daytime the Bosphorus, here little more than 
a mile wide, was alive with gaily coloured craft; I 
recall this aidmated scene with particular vividness 
because I retain in my nuiid the contrast it presented a 
few months afterward, when Turkey's entrance into the 
war had the immediate result of closing this strait. 
Day by day the huge Russian steamships, on their 
way fi'um Black Sea ports to Smyrna, Alexandria, 
and other cities, made clear tlie importance of this 
httle strip of water* and es^huned the bloody contests 
of the European nations* extending over a thousand 
years, for its possession. However, these early summer 
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BUSTANY EFFENDI 
Ex-Minister of Commerce and Agriculture in the Turkish Cabinet. He 
came to Mr. Morgenthau in January, 1914, seeking American assistance in 
financially rehabilitating Turkey 



MOHAMMED V, LATE SULTAN OF Tl RKEY 

His majesty was a kin<l-hearte<l old gentleman, entirely ignorant of the 
worM an<l lacking in personal force and initiative. The lower picture shows 
the Sultan's carriage at the American Embassy, waiting to take Mr. Mor- 
genthau to an imperial audience 
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months were peaceful; all the ambassadors aud minis- 
ters and their families were thrown constantly together; 
here daily gathered the representatives of all the powers 
that (or the last four years have been grappling in 
history's bloodiest war, aD then apparently friends, 
sitting around the same dining tables, walking arm in 
arm upon the porches. The ambassador of one power 
would most graciously escort to dinner the wife of 
another whose country was perhaps the most antago* 
nistic to his own. Little groups would form after 
dinner; the Grand Vizier would hold an impromptu 
reception in one corner, cabinet ministers would be 
whispering in another; a group of ambassadors would 
discuss the Greek situation out on the porch; the Turic* 
ish officials would glance quizzically upon the animated 
scene and perhaps comment quietly in their own 
tongue; the Russian Ambassador would glide about 
the room, pick out someone whom he wished to talk 
to» lock arms and push him into a comer for a surrepti* 
tions tSU'iASte. Meanwhfle, our sons and daughters, 
the junior members of the diplomatic corps, and the 
officers of tlie several stationnaireSy dancing and flirting, 
seemed to think that the whole proceeding had been 
arranged solely for their amusement. And to realize^ 
while aD this was going on, that neither the Grand 
Vizier, nor any of the other high Turkish officials, 
would leave the house without outriders and body- 
guards to protect them from assassination — whatever 
other emotions such a vibrating atmosphere might 
arouse, it was certainly idive with interest, I felt also 
that there was something electric about it all; war was 
ever the favourite topic of conversation; everyone 
seemed to realize that this peaceful, frivolous life was 
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transitory, and that at any moment might cozut thii 
fipark that was to set everything aflame. 

Yet» when the crisis came» it producedno immediate 
sensation. On June 9Mi we heard of the assassination 
of the Grand Duke of Austria and his consort. Every- 
body received the news calmly: there %\as, Indeed, a 
stunned feeling that something momentous had hap- 
pened» but there was practically no ^ccttement. A day 
or two after this tragedy I had a long talk with Talaat 
on diplomatic matters; he made no reference at all to 
this event. I tliiidc now that we were all affected by 
a kind of emotional paralysis — ^as we were nearer the 
centre than most people^ we c»*tainly realised the 
dangers in the situation. In a day or two our tongues 
seemed to have been loosened, for we l)egan to talk — 
and to talk war. When I saw Von ?^Iu1Iils, ihe German 
charge, and ^^ eitz» the diplomat-corresp>ondent of the 
FranJcfufUf Zeihmg^ they also discussed the impending 
conflict, and again they gave thdr forecast a character* 
istically Germanic touch; when war came, they said, 
of course the United States would take advantage of 
it to get all the Mexican and South American trade! 

When I called upon Pallavidni to e^qpress my con- 
dolences over the Grand Duke's death, he received 
me with the most stately solemnity, lie was conscious 
that he was representing the imperial family, and his 
grief seemed to be personal; one would think that he 
had lost his own son. I expressed my abhorrence and 
that of my nation for the deed, and our sympathy with 
the aged emperor. 

"Ja, Ja, es ist sehr schrecklich** (yes, yes, it is very 
terrible), he answered* almost in a wliispar. 

"Serbia wiD be condemned for her conduct,** 
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lie added. *'&he will be compeiled to make lepara-* 

A few days Iater» when PaDaviciiii called upon me, 

lie spoke of the nationalistic societies that Serbia had 
permitted to exist and of her determination to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. He said that bis government 
would insist on the abandonment of these societies and 
these pretentions, and that probably a punitive expedi- 
tion into Serbia would necessary to prevent such out- 
rages as the murder of the Grand Duke. Herein I had 
my first intimation of the famous ultimatum of July 2£d« 
The entire diplomatic corps attended the requiem 
mass for the Grand Duke and Duchess, celebrated at 
the Church of Sainte Marie on July 4th. The church 
is located in tiie Grande Rue de Pera, not far from the 
Austrian Embassy; to reach it we had to descend a 
flight of forty sUme steps. At the top of these stairs 
representatives of the Austrian Embassy, dressed m 
full uniform, with cr<^pe on the left arm, met us, and 
escorted us to our seats. All the ambassadors sat in 
the front pew; I recall this with strange emotions now» 
for it was the last time that we ever sat together* 
The service was dignified and beautiful; I remember 
it with especial vividness because of the contrasting 
scene that immediately followed. When the stately, 
gorgeously robed priests had finished, we all shook 
hands with the Austrian Ambassador* returned to our 
antomobiles, and started on our eight-mile ride along 
the Bosphorus to the American Embassy. For this 
day was not only the day when we paid our tribute 
to the murdered heir of this medieval autocracy; it 
was also the Fourth of July. The very setting of the 
two scenes symbolised these two naticnal ideals* I 
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always think of this ambassadorial group going down 
those stone steps to the churchy to pay their respect to 
the Grand Duke, and then going up to the gaily deoo- 

raled American Embassy, to pay their resp>ect to the 
Declaration of Independence. All the station ships 
of the foreign countries lay out in the stream, decorated 
and dressed in honour of our national holiday, and 
the ambassadors and ministers called in full regalia. 
From the upper gardens we could see the place where 
Darius crossed from Asia with his Persian hosts 2,500 
years before — one of those ancient autocrats the UAe of 
which is not yet entirely extinct* There also we could 
see magnificent Robert College, an institution that 
represented America's conception of the way to ''pene- 
trate" the Turkish Empire. At night our gardens 
were illuminated with Chinese lanterns; good old Amer- 
ican fireworks , lighting up the surrounding hiUs and the 
Bosphorus, and the American flag flying at the frcmtof 
the house, seemed almost to ad as a challenge to the 
plentiful reminders of autocracy and oppression which we 
bad had in the early part of the day. Not more than a 
mileacross the water the dark and ^oomy hills of Asia,f or 
ages the birthplace of military despotisms, caught a faint 
and, I think, a prophetic glow from these illuminations. 

In glancing at the ambassadorial group at the church 
and, afterward, at our reception, I was surprised to 
note that one familiar figure was missing. Wangenheim* 
Austria's ally, was not present. This somewhat puz- 
zled me at the time, but afterward I had the explanation 
from Wangenheim's own lips. He had left some days 
before for Berlin. The Kaiser had siunmoned him to 
an imperial council, which met on July 5th, 4nd whidi 
decided to plunge Europe into war. 
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QBRliANT MOmUZES THE TDBKIBH ABUT 

IN READING the August newspapers, which de- 
scribed the mobilizations in Europe, I was par- 
ticularly struck with the emphasis which they 
laid upon the q>lendid spirit that was overnight chang- 
iag the dvilian populations into armies. At that time ■ 
Turkey had not entered the war and her political 
leaders were loudly protesting their intention of main- ' 
taining a strict neutrality. Despite tliese pacific state- 
ments, the occurrences in Constantinople were almost 
as warlike as those that were taking place in the Euro- 
pean capitals. Though Turkey was at peace, her 
army was mobilizing, merely, we were told, as a pre- 
cautionary measure. Yet the daily scenes which I 
witnessed in Constantinople bore few resemblances to 
those whidi were agitating every dty of Europe. The 
martial patriotism of men, and the sublhne patience 
and sacrifice of women, may sometimes give war an 
heroic aspect, but in Turkey the prospect was one of 
general listlessness and misery* Day by day the mis- 
cdlaneous Ottoman hordes passed through the streets. 
Arabs, bootless and shoeless, dressed in tiieir most 
gaily coloured garments, with long linen bags (con tinn- 
ing the required five days' rations) thrown over their 
shouldersi shambling in their gait and bewildered in 
thdr manner, toudied shoulders with equally dispirited 
Bedouins, evidently suddenly snatdied from the desert 
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A motley aggregation of Turks, Circassians^ Greeks* 
Kurds* Armeiiiaii8> and Jews, showing signs of having 
been summarily taken from their farms and shops^ 
constantly jostled one another. Most were ragged and 
many looked half -starved; everything about them 
suggested hopelessness and a catUe-like submission to a 
fate which they knew that they could not avoid. There 
was no joy in approaching battle, no feeling that they 
were sacrificing themselves for a m^hty cause; day by 
day they passed, the unwilling children of a tatter- 
demalion empire that was making one last derailing 
attempt to gird itself for action. 

These wretched marcheis little realized what was the 
powev that was dragging them from the four comers 
of their country. Even we of tlie diplomatic croup had 
not then clearly grasped tlie real situation, learned 
afterward that the signal lor this mobilization iiad not 
come originaUy from £nver or Talaat or the Turkish 
Cabinet, but from the G^efal Staff in Berlin and its rep- 
resentatives in Constantinople. Liman von Sand ers and 
Bronssart were really directing the complicated oper- 
ation* There were unmistakable signs of Germem activ- 
ity. As soon as the German armies crossed the Rhine» 
woric was begun on a mammoth wireless station a few 
miles outside of Constantinople. The materials all came 
from Germany l)y way of Rumania, and the skilled me- 
chanics, industriously worldng from daybreak to sunset, 
were unmistakably Germans. Of course, the neutrality 
laws would have prohibited the construetion of a wirdess 
station for a bdligerent m a neutral country Uke Tins 
key; it was therefore officially announced that a German 
company was building this heaven-pointing structure 
for the Turkish Government and on the Sultan's own 
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III 



pfK^rty. But this stoiy deceived no one. Waogen* 
heim» the Germaii AmbasMuior* qxdoe of it freely aad 

constantly as a German enterprise. 

"Have you seen our wireless yet?*' he would a&k me. 
**Come on, let's ride up there and look it over/* 

He imadly told me that it was the most powerful 
in the worid- powerful enough to catch all messages 
sent from the Eiffel Tower in Paris! He said that it 
would put him in constant communication with Berlin. 
So little did he attempt to conceal its German owner- 
ship that several times, when ordinary telegraphic com- 
munication was suspended, he offered to let me use it 
to send my telegrams. 

This wireless plant was an outward symbol ef the 
dose though unacknowledged association which then 
existed between Turkey and Berlin. It took some time 
to finish such an extensive station and in the interim 
Wangenhdm was using the apparatus on the Cofeovocb, 
a German merchant ship which was lying in the Bos- 
phorus opposite the German Embassy. For practical 
purposes, Wangenheim had a constant telephone con- 
nection with Berlin. 

German officers were almost as active as the Turks 
themselves in this mobilization. They enjoyed it all 
immensely; indeed they gave every sign that they were 
ha\nTig the time of their lives. Bronssart» Humann» 
and Lafferts were constantly at Enver's elbow, advising 
and directing the operations. German officers were 
rushing through the streets every day in huge automo- 
biles, all requisitioned from the civilian population; 
they filled all the restaurants and amusement places 
at night, and celebrated their joy in the situation by 
^TiOiisiiming large quantities of champagne— «Iso requisi- 
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tioned. A particularly spiectacular and noisy figure 
was that of Von der Goits Pasha. He was constantly 
making a kind of viceregal progress through the streets 

in a liiige and madly dashing automobile, on both sides 
of which flaring German eagles were painted. A 
trumpeter on the front seat would blow loud» defiant 
blasts as the conveyance rushed along, and woe to any 
one, Turk or non-Turk, who happened to get in the 
way I The Germans made no attempt to conceal their 
conviction that they owned this town. Just as Wan- 
genheim had established a little Wilhehnstrasse in his 
Embassy, so had the German military men established 
a sub-station of the B^lin Gemsani Staff. They even 
brougfit their wives and families from Germany; I 
heard Baroness ^^ angenheim remark that she Was hold- 
ing a little court at the German Embassy. 

The Germans, however, were about the only people 
who were enjoying this proceeding. The requisitioning 
that accompanied the mobilisation really amounted 
to a wholesale looting of the civilian population. The 
Turks took all the horses, mules, camels, sheep, cows, 
and other beasts that they could lay their hands on; 
Enver told me that they had gathered in 150,000 
animab. They did tt most unintelligently, making no 
provision for the continuance of the species; thus they 
would leave only two cows or two mares in many of 
the villages. This system of requisitioning, as I shall 
describe, had the inevitable result of destroying the 
nation's agriculture, and ultimately led to the starva- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of people. But the 
Turks, like the Grrnians, thought that the war was 
destined to be a very short one, and that they would 
quickly recuperate from the injuries whidi their meth- 
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ods of supplying an aimy were causing their peasant 
pofnilatioD. The Government showed precisely the 
same shamdessness and kick of intelligence in the way 

that they requisitioned materiali* from merchants and 
shopmen. These proceedings amounted to little less 
than conscious highwaymanship. But practically none 
of these merchants were Moslems; most of them were 
Christians, though there were a few Jews; and the 
Turkish olEcials therefore not only provided the needs 
of their army and incidentally lined their own pockets, 
hut they found a religious joy in pillaging the infidel 
establishments. They would enter a retail shop» 
take practically all the merchandise on the shelves, and 
give merely a piece of paper in acknowledgment. As 
the Government had never p<ii(l for the supplies which 
it had taken in the Italian and Balkan wars, the mer- 
chants hardly expected that they would ever receive 
anything for these latest requisitions. Afterward 
many who understood oiBcialdom, and were politically 
influential, (li<l recover to the extent of 70 per cent. — 
what became of the remaining SO per cent, is not a 
secret to those who have had experience with Turkish 
bureaucrats. 

Thus for most of the population requbitioning sim- 
ply meant financial ruin . That the i>i oeess was merely 
pillaging is shown by many of the materials which the 
army took* ostensibly for the use of the soldiers. Thus 
the officers seized all the mohaur th^ could find; on 
occasion they even carried off womeii's silk stockings, 
corsets, and baby's slippers, and I heard of one case in 
wiiidi they reinforced the Turkish commissary with 
caviar and other delicacies. They demanded blankets 
from one merchant who was a dealer in women's under- 
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wear; because he had no such stock, they seized what 
he had, and he afterward saw his appropriated goods 
te^osing iix rival establiahments. The Turks did the 
same thing in many other cases. The prevailing sys^ 
tern was to take movable property wherever available 
and convert it into cash; where the money ultimately 
went I do not know, but that many private fortunes 
were made I have little doubt. I told Enver that this 
ruthless method of mobilizing and requisitioiiing was 
destroying his country. Misery and starvation soon 
began to aflflict tlie land. Out of a 4,000,000 adult male 
population more than 1,500,000 were ultimately en- 
listed and so about a million families were left without 
breadwinners, all of them in a condition of extreme 
destitution. The Turkish Government paid its soldiers 
25 cents a month, and gave the families a separation 
allowance of $1.20 a month. As a result thousands 
were dying from lack of food and many more wcse en- 
feebled by malnutrition; I believe that the empire 
has lost a quarter of its Turkish population since the war 
started. I asked Eaver why he permitted his people to 
be destroyed in this way. But sufferings like these did 
not distress him. He was much impressed by his sue* 
cess in raising a large army with practically no money 
— something, he boasted, which no other nation had ever 
done before. In order to accomphsh tliis, Enver had 
issued orders which stigmatized the evasion of miUtary 
service as desertion and therefore punishable with the 
death penalty. He also adopted a scheme by which any 
Ottoman could obtain exemption by the payment ef 
about $190. Still Enver regarded his accomplishment aj 
a notable one. It was reall}^ his first taste of unlimited 
power and he enjoyed the experience greatly. 
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That the Germans directed this mobilization is 
not a matter of opinion but of proof. I need only 
mention that the Gennans were requisitioning mate* 
rials in thdr own name for thdr own uses. I have a 
photographic copy of such a requisition made by Hu- 
mann» the German naval attache, for a shipload of oil 
cake. This document is dated September 29» 1914* 
'*The lot by the steamship Derindje which you men* 
tioned in your letter of the Mth,* this paper reads, 
"has been requisitioned by me for the German Govem<* 
ment." This clearly showi that, a month before 
Turkey had entered the war, Germany was really exer- 
cising the powers of sovereignty at Constantinople, 
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WANQSNHBDI SMUGGLES THB '^GOSBEN*' AND THB 
'*BRESLA.U '* THROUGH THE DARDANELLES 

ON AUGUST 10th, I went out on a little launch 
to meet tlie Sicilia, a small Italian ship which 
had just arrived from Venice. I was especially 
interested in this vessel because she was bringing to 
Constantinople my son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Maurice Wertheim, and their three little daughters. 
The greeting i)roved even more interesting than I had 
expected. I found the passengers considerably ex- 
cited, for they had witnessed, the day before, a naval 
engagement in the Ionian Sea. 

'^We were lundhing yesterday on dedc,'' my daugh- 
ter told me, "when I saw two strange-looking vessels 
just above the horizon. I ran for the glasses and made 
out two large battleships, the first one with two queer, 
exoUc-looking towers and the other one quite an or- 
dinary-looking battleship. We watdied and saw an- 
other ship coming up behind them and going very fast. 
She came nearer and nearer and tlien we heard guns 
booming. Pillars of water sprang up in the air and 
there were many little puffs of white smoke. It took 
me some time to realize what it was all about, and then 
it burst upon me that we were actually witnessing an 
engatrcracnt. The ships continually shifted their j>osI- 
tion but went on and on. The two big ones turned and 
rushed furiously for the little one* BXkd then appar- 
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ently th^ changed their minds and turned back. Then 
the little one turned around and calmly steamed in our 
direction* Atfirst IwasMnneiriiatalannedattluSybut 
nothing happened. She dided aroond lis with her tars 
excited and grinning and somewhat grimy. They sig- 
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nailed to our captaui many questions^ and then turned 
and finally disappeared. The ciqytain told us that the 
two big ships were Germans which had been cau^t in 

the Mediterranean and which were trying to escape 
from the British fleet. He said that the British ships 
are chasing them all over the Mediterranean, and that 
the German ships are trying to get into Constantinople. 
Have you seen anything of themP Where do you sup* 
pose the British fleet is?'* 

A few hours afterward I happened to meet Wangen- 
heim. When I told him what Mrs. Wertheim had 
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seen, be displayed an agitated interest. Immcdiatdjr 
after lunch he called at the Americaa Embassy with 
Pallavicmi* the Austrian Ambassador, and asked for aa 
interview with iry daughter. The two ambassadors 
solemnly planted themselves in chairs before Mrs, 
Wertheim and subjected her to a most minute, though 
very polite, cross examination. "I never felt so im- 
portant in my life,' ' she afterward told me. They would 
not permit her to leave out a single detail; they wished 
to know Low many shots had been fired, what direc- 
tion the German ships had taken, what everybody on 
board had said, and so on. The visit seemed to give 
these allied ambassadors immense relief and satisfac- 
tion, for they left the house in an almost jubilant mood, 
behaving as though a great weight had been taken off 
their minds. And certainly they had good reason for 
their elation. My daughter had been the means of 
giving them the news which they had desired to hear 
above everythmg else — that the OoAen and the Breslau 
had escai>ed the British fleet and were then steaming 
rapidly in the direction of the Dardanelles. 

For it was those famous German ships, the Goeben 
and the Breslau, which my daughter had seen engaged 
in battle with a British soout ship! 

The next day official business called me to the Ger- 
man Embassy. But Wangenheim's animated manner 
soon disclosed that he had no int^est in routine matters. 
Never had I seen him so nervous and so excited. He 
could not rest in his chair more than a few minutes 
at a time; he was constantly jumping up, rushing to the 
window and looking anxiously out toward the Bos- 
phorus, where his private wireless station, the Corcooado^ 
layabout three quarters of a mile away. Wangenhdm's 
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face was flushed and his eyes were shining; he would 
stride up and down the room* speaking now of a recent 
Gemum victoty, now giving me a little forecast of Ger* 
many'a pbms— and then he would stalk to the window 
again far another look at the Cweowdo. 

"Something is seriously distracting you," I saidf 
rising. "I will go and come again some other time." 

"No, no!" the Ambassador almost shouted. ''I 
want you to stay right where you axe. This will be a 
great day for Gmnany! If you wfll only remain for a 
few minutes you will hear a ^eat piece of news — some- 
thing that has the utmost bearing upon Turkey's rela- 
tion to the war." 

Th^ he rushed out on the portico and leaned over 
the balustrade. At the same moment I saw a little 
laujich put out from the Corcovado toward the Ambas- 
sador's dock. Wangenheim hurried dowTi, seized an 
envelope from one of the sailors, and a moment afterward 
burst into the room agaui. 

** WeVe got themt" he shouted to me. 

"Got what?" I asked. 

'*The Goehen and the Breslau have passed through 
the Dardanelles ! " 

He was waving the wireless message with all the en- 
thusiasm of a college boy whose football team has won 

a victory. 

Then, momentarily checking his enthusiasm, he came 
up to me solemnly* humorously shook Us forefinger* 
lifted his ^ebrows» and said, *'0f course, you under* 
stand that we have sold those ships to Turkey! 

"And Admiral Souchon," he added with another 
wink, **will enter the SulUin*s service!'* 
Wangenheim had more than patriotic reasons for 
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this exultatioii; the airival of these Aipn was the 

greatest clay in his diplomatic career. It was really 
the first diplomatic victory which Germany had won. 
For years the chancellorship of the empire had been 
Wangenheim's laudable ambitum, and he bdiaved now 
like a man who saw his prize within his grasp. The 
voyage of the Gocbcn and the Brcslau was his personal 
triumph; he had arranged with the Turkish Cabinet 
for their passage through the Dardauelles, and he had 
directed their movements by wireless in the Mediterra- 
nean. By safely getting the Gbeben and the Bmlott into 
Constantinople, Wangenheim had definitely clinched 
Turkey as Germany's ally. All his intrigues and plot- 
tings for three years had now finally succeeded. 

I doubt if any two ships have exercised a greater in- 
fluence upon history than these two German cruisers. 
Few of us at that time realized their great importance, 
but subsequent developments have fully justified Wan- 
genheim's exuberant sati^action. The Goeben was a 
powerful battle cruiser of recent construction; the Bres- 
lau was not so huge a ship, but she, like the Ooebm, had 
the excessive speed that made her extremely serviceable 
in those waf ers. These ships had spent the few monllis 
preceding tiie war cruising in the Mediterranean, and 
when the declaration finally came they were taldng on 
supplies at Messina. I have always regarded it as 
more than a coinddence that these two vessels, both 
of them having a greater speed than any French or Eng- 
lish ships in tiie Mediterranefm, should have been lying 
not far from Turkey when war broke out. The selec- 
tion of the Ooebm was particulariy fortunate, as she 
had twice before visited Constaatmople and her officers 
and men knew the Dardanelles perfectly. The behav- 
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iour of these crews» when the news of war was received^ 
indicated the spirit with which the Gemiaa navy b^n 
hostilities; the men broke mto smging and shouting, 
lifted their Admiral upon their shoulders, and held a real 
German jollification. It is said that Admiral Souchon 
preserved, as a touching souvenir of tliis occasion, his 
white uniform bearing the finger prints of his grimy 
sailors! 

For all their jay at the prospect of battle, the 
situation of these ships was still a precarious one. 
They formed no match for the large British and French 
naval forces which were loaming through the Mediter- 
ranean. The Ooihm and the Bredau were far from 
their native l)asos; with tlie coaling problem such an 
acute one, and with England in possession of all im- 
portant stations, where could they flee for safety? 
Several Italian destroyers were circling around the Ger- 
man ships at Messina* enforcing neutrality and occa- 
sionally reminding them that they could remain in 
port only twenty-four hours. England had ships sta- 
tioned at the Gulf of Otranto» the head of the Adriatic* 
to cut them off in case they sought to escape into the 
Austrian port of Pola. The British navy also stood 
guard at Gibraltar and Suez* the only other exits that 
apparently offered the possibility of esca{)e. There 
was only one other place in which the Goeben and the 
BreJau might find a safe and friendly reception. That 
was Constantmople. Apparently the British navy 
dismissed this as an impossibility. At that time, early 
in August, international law had not entirely disap- 
peared as the guiding conduct of nations. Turkey was 
then a neutral country, and> despite the many evidences 
<rf Gennan domination* she seemed likely to maintain 
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her neutrality. The Treaty of Paris, which was signed 
in 1856, aa wdl as the IVea^ of London, signed in 1B71» 
provided that war ships should not use the DardaaeDes 

except hy tlic special penni^sion of tlic Sultan, wkich 
could be granted only in times of peace. In practice 
the govemment had seldom given this permission 
except lor ceremonial oceasions. Under the existing 
conditions it would have amounted virtually to an 
unfriendly act for the Sultan to have removed the ban 
against war vessels in the Dardanelles, and to permit 
the Goeben and the Breslau to remain in Turkish waters 
for more than twenty-four hours would have been noth* 
ing less than a dedaiation of war. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that the British, in the early days of August, 1914, 
when Germany had not completely made clear her 
of&cial opinion that "international law iiad ceased to 
exist,'' regarded these treaty stipulations as barrmg 
the German ships from the Dardanelles and Constan- 
tinople. Relying upon the sanctity of these interna- 
tional regulations, the British navy had shut off every 
point through which these German ships could have 
escaped to safety — except the entrance to the Darda* 
nelles. Had England, immediately on the declaration 
of war, rushed a powerful squadron to this vital spot, 
how different the history of the last three years might 
have been! 

**IIis Majesty expects the Goeben and the Breslau to 
succeed in breaking through!" Such was the wirdiess 
that reached these vessels at Messina at five o'clock on 

the evening of August 4th. The twenty-four hours' 
Btay permitted by the Italian Government had neaxly 
expired. Outside, m the Strait of Otranto, lay the 
force of British battle cruisers, sending false radio 
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messages to the Germans, instructing them to rush 
for Pola. With bands playing and flags flying, the 
oflicen and crews having had their spirits flred by 
oratoiy and drink, the two vessels started at full 
speed toward the awaiting British fleet. The little 
Gloucester, a scout boat, kept in touch, wh-ing con- 
stantly the German movements to the main squad- 
ran* Suddenly, when off Cape Spartivento« the 
OoAen and the Bredim let off mto the atmosphere all 
the discordant vibrations which their wireless could 
command, jamming the air with such a hullabaloo that 
the Gloucester was unable to send any intelligible mes- 
sages. Then the German cruisers turned southward and 
made for the iElgean Sea. The plucky little OiouMsitf 
kept dose on their heels, and, as my daughter had re- 
lated, once had even audaciously olFcred battle. A few 
hours behind tlie British squadron pursued* but use- 
lessly, for the Gennan ships, though far less powerful 
in battle, were much speedier. Even then the British 
admiral probably thought that he had spoiled the Ger- 
man plans. The German slaps might get first to the 
Dardanelles, but at that point stood international law 
across the path, barring the entrance. 

Meanwhile Wangenheim had accomplished his great 
diplomatic success. Vrom the Coreowxdo wireless 
station in the Bosphorus he was sending the most agree- 
able news to Admiral Souchon. He was telling him to 
hoist the Turkish flag when he reached the Strait, for 
Admiral Souchon's cruisers had suddenly become parts 
of the Turkish navy, and, therefore, die usual inter- 
national prohibitions diJ not apply. These cruisers 
were no longer tlie Goeben and the Breslau, for, like an 
oriental magician, Wangenheim had suddenly changed 
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them into the SuUan Selim and the MediUi, The fact 
waa that the German Ambassador had deverly taken 
advantage ot the eirigting aituatkm to manuf actuie a 
**8ale/' As I have abeady told, Turkey bad two dread- 

naughts under construction in England when the wax 
broke out. These ships wore not exclusively govern- 
mental enterprises; their purchase represented what> 
on the flurf aoe» ai^ieared to be a popular enthusiasm 
of tlie IVirkish people. They wsre to be the agendes 
through which Turkey was to attack Greece and win 
bark the islands of the ^gean, and the Turkish p)eo])le 
had raised the money to build them by a so-called pop- 
ular subscription. Agents had gone from house to 
house, painfully collecting- these small sums of money; 
there had been entertainments and fairs, and, in their 
eagerness for the cause, Turkish women had sold their 
hair for the benefit of the common fund« These two 

4 

vessds thus represented a spectacular outburst of 
patriotism that waa unusual in Turkey* so unusual, 

indeed, that many detected signs that the Government 
had stimulated it. At the verv moment when the war 
began, Turkey had made her last payment to the Eng- 
lish shipyards and the Turkish crews had arrived in Eng- 
land prepared to take the finidied vessels home. Then, 
a few dnys before the time set to deliver them, fhe 
British Government stepped in and commandeered 
these dreadnaughts for the British navy. 

There is not the slightest question that England had 
not only a legal but a moral r^t todo this; there is also 
no question that her action was a proper one, and that, 
had slie been dealing with almost any other nation, such 
a proceeding would not have aroused any resentment. 
But the Turkish people cared nothing for distinctions 
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of thb sort; all they saw was that they had two ships in 
Eni^dy which they had greatly strained their re- 
sources to purdiase, and that England had now stepped 

in and taken them. Even without external pressure 
they would have resented the act, but external pressure 
was exerted in plenty* Hie transaction gave Wangen- 
heim the greatest opportunity of his life. Violent at* 
tacks upon England, all emanating from the German 
Einba-ssy, began to fill tlie Turkish press. Wangen- 
heim was constantly discoursing to the Turkish leaders 
on English perfidy and he now suggested that Germany, 
Turkey's good friend» was prepared to make compensa* 
tioQ for England^s unlawful*' seizure. He suggested 
that Turkey go through the form of "purchasing" the 
Goeben and the BredaUf which were then wandering 
around the Mediterranean, |>erhaps in anticipation of 
this very contingency, and incorporate them in the 
IViridsh navy in place of the appropriated ships in 
England. The very day that these vessels passed 
through the Dardanelles, the Ihdam, a Turkish news- 
paper published in Constantinople, had a triumphant 
account of this *'sale," with big headlines calling it a 
"great success for the Imperial Govemm^t." 

Thus Wangenheim's manoeuvre accomplished two 
purposes: it placed Germany before the populace as 
Turkey's friend, and it also provided a subterfuge for 
getting the ships through the Dardanelles, and enabling 
them to remain in Turkish waters. All this bqpiiiled 
the more ignorant of the Turkish people, and gave 
the Cabinet a plausible ground for meeting the objection 
of Entente diplomats, but it did not deceive any in- 
telligent person. The Goeben and Bresla u might change 
their names, and the Gennan sailors might adorn them* 
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selves with Turkish fezzeSt but we all knew from the 
b^gmning that this sale was a sham. Those who under- 
stood the financial condition of Turkey could only be 

amused at Uie idea I hat she could purchase these niudiTn 
vessels. Moreover, the ships were never incorporated 
in the Turkish navy; on the contrary » what really 
happened was that the Turkish navy was annexed 
to these German ships. A handful of Turkish sdlors 
were placed on board at one time for appearance sake, 
but their German officers and German crews still 
retained active charge. Wangenheim, in liis talks 
with me, never made any secret ol the fact that the 
ships still remained German property. "I never ex- 
pected to have such big checks to sign," he remarked 
one day, referring to his expenditures on the Goeben 
and the Brcslau. Ue always called them "our" ships. 
Even Talaat told me in so many words that the cruisers 
did not belong to Ttirkey. 

"The Germans say they belong to the Turks," he 
remarked, with his characteristic laugh. "At any rate, 
it's very comforting for us to have them here. After 
the war, if the Germans win» they will forget all about 
it and leave the ships to us. If the Germans lose, 
they won*t be able to take them away from us!** 

The German Government made no real pretension 
that the sale had been bona fide; at least when the 
Greek Minister at Berlin protested against the trans- 
action as unfriendly to Greece— naively forgetting the 
American ships which Greece had recently purchased — 
the German officials soothed him by admitting, sotio 
voce, that the ownershij) still remained with Germany. 
Yet when the Entente ambassadors constantly pro* 
tested against the presence of the German Tessds* 
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the Turkish ofiScials blandly kept up the pretence 
that they were integral parts cf the Turkish navyl 

The German officers and crews greatly enjoyed this 
farcical pretence that the Goeben and the Breslau were 
Turkish ships. They took delight in putting on Turkish 
fesseSy thereby presenting to the world conclusive evi* 
dence that these loyal sailors of the Kaiser were now 
parts of the Sultan's navy. One day the (ToefiMi sailed up 
the Bosphorus, halted in front of the Russian Embassy, 
and dropped anchor. Then the officers and men Imed 
the dedc in full view of the enemy embassy. All 
solemnly removed their Turkish f esses and put on 
German caps. The band played ^'Deutscliland fiber 
Alles," the "Watch on the Rhine," and other German 
songs, the German sailors singing loudly to the accom- 
paniment. When they had spent an hour or more sere- 
nading the Russian Ambassador, the officers and crews 
removed their German caps and again put on their 
Turkish fezzes. Tlic Goehen then picked up her anchor 
and started southward for her station, leaving in the ears 
of the Russian diplomat the gradually dying strains of 
German war songs as the cruiser disappeared down 
stream. 

I have often speculated on what would have happened 
if the English battle cruisers, which pursued the Bres- 
lau and the Goeben up to the mouth of the Dardanelles, 
had not been too gentlemanly to violate international 
law. Suppose that they had entered the Strait, at* 
tacked the German cruisers in the Marmora, and sunk 
them. They could have done this, and, knowing all 
that we know now» such an action would have been 
justiBed. Not improbably the destruction would have 
kept Turkey out of the war. For the arrival of these 
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cruisers made it inevitable that Turkey, when the 
proper moment came, should join her forces with Ger- 
many. WiUi them the Turkidi navy became stioiiger 
than the Riusiaii Black Sea Fleet and thus made it 
certain that Russia could make no attack on Constan- 
tinople. The Goeben and the BreslaUy therefore, practi- 
cally gave the Ottoman and German naval forces control 
of the Black Sea. Moreover, these two ships could 
easily dominate Constantinople, and thus they furnished 
the means by whidi the German navy, if the occasion 
should arise, could terrorize the Turks. I am convinced 
that, when the judicious historian reviews this war and 
its consequences, he will say that the passage of the Strait 
by these German ships made it inevitable that Turicey 
should join Gmnany at the moment that Germany 
desired her assistance, and that it likewise sealed 
the doom of the Turkish Empire. There were men 
in the Turkish Cabinet who perceived this, even then. 
The story was told in Constantinople — ^though I do not 
vouch for it as authentic history — that the cabinet 
meeting at which this momentous decision had been 
made had not been altogether harmonious. The 
Grand Vizier and Djemal, it was said, objected to the 
fictitious '*sale," and demanded that it should not be 
completed. When the discussion had readied its height 
Enver, who was playing Germany's game, announced 
that he had already practically completed the transac- 
tion. In the silence that followed his statement this 
young Napoleon pulled out his pistol and laid it on 
the table. 

*'If any one here wishes to question this purchase,*' 

he said quietly and icily, "I am ready to meet him.** 
A few weeks after the Goeben and the Breslau had 
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BARON VON WANGENHKIM. GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO TITIKEY 
He was personally sclecte<l liy the Kaiser to hrinif Turkey into line with 
Ciermany and transform that c-ountry into an ally of Germany in the forth- 
coming war — a task at which he sueeeedeil. Wangenheim represented 
Cierman dii)lomacy in its most ruthless and most shameless aspects. He 
l»elieve<l with Bismarck that a patriotic (lerman must st«n<l ready to sacri- 
fice for Kaiser and Fatherland not only his life, but his honour as well. 
^Vith wonderful skill he manipulated the d^sI)erafe adventurers who 
controlled Turkey in 1914 into instruments of (iermary 




DJEMAL PASHA. MIXISTER OF MARINE 

In 1914 Djemal headed the Police Department; it was his duty to run 
down citizens who were opposing the political gang then controlling Turkey. 
Such opponents were commonly assassinated or judicially murderea. After- 
ward I)jemal was Minister of Marine, and as such violently protested 
against the sale of American warships to Cireece. Then he was sent to 
Palestine as Commander of the Fourtn Army Corps, where he distinguished 
himself as leader in the wholesale persecutions of the non-Moslem f>opulation 
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taken up permanent headquarters in the Bosphorus» 
Djavid Bey, Minister of Finance, happened to meet a 
cUatingoished Belgian jurist, then in Constantinople. 

**I have terrible news for you/* said the sympathetic 
Turkish statesman. ''The Germans have captured 
Brussels." 

The Belgian, a huge figure, more than six feet high^ 
put his arm soothingly upon the shoulder of the diminu** 
tive Turk. 

**I have even more terrible for you/ he said, 
pointing out to the stream wliere the Goebm and the 
Breslau lay anchoired. '"The Germans have captured 
Turkey." 
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WANGENHfilM TELLB THB AMERICAN AMBAS8ADOB HOW 
TBB KAI8BB 8TABTSD THB WAB 

BUT there was one quarter in which this transac- 
tion pfoduced no appreciable gloom. That 
. was the German Kinbassy. This great "suc- 
cess" fairly intoxicated the impressionable Wangeii- 
heim, and other happenin^^ now aroused his furor 
ZVulonicti^ to a f ever heat. ThtGothenmAiheBretlim 
arrived almost at the same time that the Germans 
captured Liege, Namur, and other Belgian towns. 
And now followed the German sweep into France iind 
the apparently triumphant rush for Paris. In all these 
happenings Wangenheim, hke the militant Prussian 
that he was» saw the fulfilment of a forty-years* dream. 
We were all still living in the summer embassies along 
the Bosphonis. Grermany had a beautiful park, which 
the Sultan had personally presented to the Kaiser's 
government; yet for some reason Wangenheim did not 
seem to enjoy his headquarters during these summer 
days. A Uttle guard house stood diroctiy in front of 
his embassy, on the street, within twenty feet of the 
rushing Bosphorus, and in front of this was a stone 
bench. This bench was properly a resting place for 
the guard, but Wangenheim seemed to have a strong 
likmgfor it. I shall always keep in my mind the figure 
of this German diplomat, in those exciting days before 
the Mame, sitting out on this Utile bench, now and then 
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jumping up for a stroll back and forth iu front of his 
house. Everybody passing from Constantinople to the 
northern suburbs had to pass along this road, and even 

the Russian and French diplomats frequently went by, 
stiiiiy ignoring, of course, the triuuipliaiit ambassadorial 
figure on his stone bench. I sometimes think that 
Wangenheim sat there for the eiqpress purpose of puffing 
his cigar smoke in thdr direction. It all reminded me 
of the scene in Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, where Tell sits 
in the mountain pass, with his bow and arrow at his 
side, waiting for his intended victim, Gessier, to go by: 

''Here through this deep defile he needs must pass; 
There leads no other road to KOssoacht.** 

Wangenheim would also buttonhole his friends, or 
those whom he regarded as his friends* and have his 
little jollifications over Grerman victories. I noticed 
that he stationed himself there only when the German 
anmes were winning; if news came of a reverse, Wan- 
genheim wa.s utterly invisible. This led mv to remark 
that he reminded me of a toy weather prophet, which 
is always outside the box when the weather is fine but 
which retires within when storms are gathering* 
Wangenheim appreciated my little joke as keenly as 
the rest of the diplomatic set. 

In those early days, however, the weather for the 
German Ambassador was distinctly favourable. The 
good fortune of the German armies so excited him that 
he was sometimes led into indiscretions, and his exuber- 
ance one day caused him to tell me certain facts whicli, 
I think, w^ill always have great historical value. He 
disclosed precisely how and when Germany had pre- 
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cipitated thiij u ar. To-day his revelation of tliis s^x^ret 
look£^ like a most monstrous indiscretiou, but we must 
remmW Wangenheim's state of mind at the time. 
The whole world then believed that Paris was doomed 
and Wangenhoim reflected this attitude in his frequent 
declarations lliat the war would be over in two or tliree 
months. The whok^ German enterprise was evidently 
progressing according to programme. 

I have already mentioned that the German Ambassa> 
dor had left for Berlin soon after the assassination of the 
Grand Duke, and he now revealed the cause of his 
sudden disapi>earancc. The Kaiser» he told mc, had 
summoned him to Berlin for an imperial conference. 
This meeting took place at Potsdam on July 5th. The 
Kaiser pr^ided and nearly all the important ambassa* 
dors attended. Wangenheiia himself was suintnoned 
to give assurance about Turkey and enlighten hLs as- 
sociates generally on the situation in Constantinople* 
which was then regarded as almost the invotal point 
in the impending war. In telling me who attended 
this conference Wangcnheim used no names, though he 
specifically said that among them were — the farts are 
so important that I quote his exact words in the German 
whichhe\ksed--*'dieHdupt0rdes Generalatabs und der Jfo- 
rine** — (The heads of the general staff and of the navy) 
bv wliich I liave assumed thiit he meant Von Moltke 
and Von Tirpitz. The great bankers, railroad directors, 
and the captains of German industry, all of whom were 
as necessary to German war preparations as the army 
itself» also attended. 

Wangenheim now told me that the Kaiser solemnly 
put the question to each man in turn: "Are you ready 
for war?'' All replied "yes** except the financiers. 
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They said that they must have two weeks to sell their 
f oreign securities and to make loans. At that time few 
people had looked upon the Sarajevo tragedy' as some- 
thing that would inevitably lead to war. This conference, 
Wangenheim told me, took all precautions that no such 
suspicion should be aroused. It decided to give the 
bankers time to readjust their finances for the coming 
war, and then the several members went quietly back 
to their work or ai led on vacations. TIic Kaiser went 
to Norway on his ^ aclit, Von Bethmann-Hollweg left 
for a rest, and Wangenheim returned to Constantinople. 

In telling me about this conference Wangenheim, of 
course, admitted that Germany had precipitated the 
war. I think that he was rather proud of the whole 
performance, proud that Germany had gone about the 
matter in so methodical and far-seeing a way, and 
especially ptoad that he himself had been invited to 
participate in so epoch making a gathering. I have often 
wondered why he revealed to me so momentous a 
secret, and I think Uiut jn i haps the real reason was 
his excessive vanity — ^his desire to show me how close 
he stood to the inner counsels of his emperor and the 
part that he had played in bringing on this conflict* 
Whatever the motive, this indiscretion certainly had 
the effect of showing me who were reuUy the crnilty 
parties in this monstrous crime. The several blue, 
red, and yellow hooks which flooded Europe during 
the few months following the outbreak* and the hun- 
dreds of documents which were issued by German 
propagandists attempting to establish Germany's inno- 
cence, have never made the slightest impression on me. 
For my conclusions as to the responsibility are not 
based on suspicions or belief or the study of drcum* 
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stantial data. I do not have to reason or argue about 
the matter. I know. The conspiracy that has caused 
this greatest of human tragedies was hatched by the 
Kaiser and his imperial crew at this Potsdam oon- 
ft Tdice of July 5, 1014, One of the chief participants, 
flubhed Willi In's triuin]>h at tlie apparent i»uccess of 
the plott told me the details with liis own moutlu 
Whenever I hear peofde arguing about the responsibility 
for this war or read the chimsy and lying excuses put 
forth by Germany, I simply recall the burly figure of 
Wangenheim as he ap[>eared that August aftei noon, 
puffing away at a huge black cigar, and giving me his 
account of this historic meeting. Why waste any time 
discussing the matter after that? 

This imperial conference took place July 5th and 
the Serbian iiUiinatum was sent on July ^2d. That is 
just about the two weeks* interval which the financiers 
had demanded to complete their plans. All the great 
stock exchanges of the world show that the German 
bankers profitably used this interval. Their reooids 
disclose tliat stocks were being sold in large quantities 
and that prices declined rapidly. At that time the 
markets were somewhat puzzled at this movement but 
.Wangenheim's explanation clears up any doubts that 
may still remain. Germany was changing her securi- 
ties into cash for war purposes. If any one wishes to 
%^erify Wangenlieim, I woidd suggest that he examine 
the quotations of the New York stock market for these 
two historic weeks. He will find that there were 
astonishing slumps in prices, especially on the 
stocks that had an international market. Between 
July 5th and July 2^2(1, Union Pacific dropix'd from 
to mh, Baltimore and Ohio from 91^ to 81, 
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United States Steel from 61 to 50}, Canadian Pacific 
from 194 to 185i» and Northern Pacific from lllf to 
108. At that time the high pTotectionists were bhimmg 
the Simmons-Underwood tariff act as responsible for 
this fall in values, while other critics of the Administra- 
tion attributed it to the Federal Reserve Act — which had 
not yet been put into effect. How little the Wall Street 
hrolEerB and the financial experts realized that an im- 
perial conference, which had been held in Potsdam and 
presidetl over by the Kaiser, was the real force that was 
then depressing the market! 

Wangaiheim not only gave me the detaik of this 
Potsdam conf erence, but he disclosed the same seoet 
to the Marquis Garroni, the Italian Ambassador at 
Constantinople. Italy was at that time technically 
Germany's ally. 

Hie Austrian Ambassador, the Marquis Pallavidni» 
also practically admitted that the Cental Powers had 
anticipated the war. On August 18th, Francis Joseph's 
birthday, I made the usual ambassadoriul visit of 
congratulation. Quite naturally the conversation 
turned upon the Emperor, who had that day passed 
his 84th year* Pallavidni spoke about him with the 
utmost pride and veneration. He told me how keen- 
minded and clear-headed the aged emperor was, how 
he had the most complete understanding of interna^ 
tional affairs, and how he gave everything his personal 
supervision. To illustrate the Austrian Kaiser^s grasp 
of public events, Pallavidni instanced the present war. 
The previous May, Pallavicini had had an audience 
with Francis Joseph in Vienna. At that time, Palla- 
vidni now told me, the Emperor had said that a Euro- 
pean war was unavoidable. The Central Powers would 
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not accept the Treaty of Bucharest as a settlement of 
the Balkan question, and only a general war» the 
Emperor had told Pallavicini, could ever settle that 
problem. The Treaty of Bucharest, I may recall, waa 
the settlement that ended the second Balkan war. 
This divided the European domini )ns of Turkey, 
excepting Constantinople and a small piece of adjoining 
territory,' among the Balkan nations, chiefly Stfbia 
and Greece. That treaty strengthened Serbia greatly; 
so much did it increase Serbia's resources, indeed, that 
Austria feared that it had laid the beginiiiiig of a new 
European state, which might grow suBiclently strong to 
resist her own plans of aggrandizement. Austria 
held a large Serbian population under her yoke in 
Bosnia and Hmegovina, and these Stfbians desired, 
above everything else, annexation to their own coun- 
try. Moreover, the Pan-Gennan plans in the East 
necessitated the destruction of Serbia, the state which, 
so long as it stood intact^ blocked the Gmnanic road 
to the Orient. It had been the Austro-German expecta- 
tion that the Balkan War ^oulcl destroy Serbia as a 
nation — that Turkey would simply annihilate Xing 
Peter's forces. This was precisely what the Grermanic 
plans demanded* and for this reascm Austria and Ger- 
many did nothing to prevent the Balkan wars. But 
the result wa s exactly the reverse, for out of the conflict 
arose a stronger Serbia than ever, standing lirm like a 
brciik water against the Germanic flood. 

Most historians agree that the Treaty of Bucharest 
made inevitable this war. I have the Marquis PaDa- 
viciiii > evidence that this was likewise the opinion of 
Francis Joseph himself. The audience at which the 
Emperor made this statement was held in May, more 
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than a month before the assassination of the Grand 
Duke. Clearly, therefore, we have the Austrian Em- 
peror's assurances that the war would have come 
irrespective of the assassination at Sarajevo. It is 

quite apparent that this crime merely served as the 
convenient pretext for the war upon which the Central 
Empires had ahready decided. 
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CHAPTER Vn 



GSRMilNY's PLANS FOB N£W TSBRITOBIE8, COAUSQ 
STATIONS, AND INDEIfNITIBS 

Ali^ throui^ that eventful August and S^ytember 



Wangenheim oontinued bis almost irre^nsible 



^ behaviour — ^now blandly boastful, now de- 
pressed, always nervous and high strung, ingratiating 
to an American like myself, spiteful and petty toward 
tlie representatives of the enemy powers. He was 
always displaying bis anxiety and impatience by sitting 
on the bench, that lie inight be within two or three 
minutes' quicker access to the wireless communications 
that were sent him from Berlin via the Corcovado^ 
He would never miss an o]q[>ortunity to spread the 
news of victories; several times he adopted the unusual 
course of coming to my house unannounced, to tell 
me of the latest developments, and to read me extracts 
from messages which he had just received. He was 
always apparently frank, direct, and even indiscreet. 
I remember his great distress the day that England 
declared war. Wangenheim had always professed a 
great admiration for England and, es|>ecially, for Amer- 
ica. "There are only three great countries," he 
would say over and over again, "Germany, £n^and» 
and the United States. We three should gei together; 
then we could rule the world/* This ^thusiasm for 
the British Enij)ire now suddenly cooled when that 
power decided to defend her treaty pledges and declared 
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war» Wangenlieim had said that the conflict would 
be a ahoft one and that Sedan Day would be 
celebrated m Paris. But on August 5th, I called at his 

embassy and found hira more than usually agitated 
and serious. Baroness Wangenheim, a tall, handsome 
woman, was sitting in the room reading her mother's 
memoira of the war of 1870. Both regarded the news 
from England as almost a personal grievance* and what 
impressed mc most was ^^'angenheinl's utter failure 
to understand England's motives. "It's mighty poor 
politics on her parti" he exclaimed over and over again. 
His attitude was precisely the same as that of Beth- 
maan-HoDweg with the *'scrap of paper/* 

I was out for a stroll on August 26th, and happened 
to meet tlie German Ambassador. He began to talk 
as usual about the German victories in France^^repeat- 
ingy as was now his habit, his prophecy that the German 
armies would be in Paris within a week. The deciding 
factcnr in this war, he added, would be the Krupp ar- 
tillery. "And remember that this time," he said, 
''we are making war. And we shall make it riicksidU' 
9I08 (inthout any consideration). We shall not be 
hampered as we were m 1870. Then Queen Victoria, 
the Czar, and Francis Joseph interfered and persuaded 
us to spare Paris. But there is no one to interfere now. 
We shall move to Berlin all the Parisian art treasures 
that belong to the state, just as Napoleon took Italian 
art works to France/' 

It is quite evident that the battle of the liame saved 

Paris from the fate of Lou vain. 

So confidently did Wangenheini expect an immediate 
victoiy that he began to discuss the terms of peace* 
Germany would demand of Francct he said, after de* 
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fratiiig Iior armies, that she completely demobilize 
and pa^ an indemnity. **1 ranee now," said Wan- 
^ genheim, ''can settle for $5,000,000,000; but if she 
persists in continuing the war, she will have to pay 
$20,000,000,000." 

He told me that Germany would demand harbours 
and coahug stations "everywhere." At that time, 
judging from Wangenheim's statements, Germany 
was not looking so much for new territory as for great 
commerdaJ advantages. She was determined to be 
the great merchaiii nation, and for this she must have 
free harbours, the Bagdad railroad, and extensive 
rights in South America and Africa. Wangenheim said 
that Germany did not desire any more territory in 
which the populations did not speak German, for they 
had had all of that kind of trouble they wanted in 
Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, and other non-German coun- 
tries. This statement certainly sounds interesting 
now in view of receat happenings in Russia. He 
did not mention England in speaking of Germany's 
demand for coaling stations and harbours; he must 
lun e had England in mind, however, for what other 
nation could have given them to Germany "every- 
where?" 

AU these conversations were as illuminating to me as 
Wangenheim*s revelation of the conference of July 5th. 
That episode clearly i)rovTd that Germany had con- 
sciously started the war, w hile these grandiose schemes, 
as outlined by this very able but somewhat talkative 
ambassador, showed the reasons that had tmpdled 
her in thb great enterprise. Wangenheim gave me a 
complete picture of the German Empire embarking 
on a great buccaneermg expedition, in which the 
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spoils of success were to be the accumulated riches of 
her neighbours and the world position which their 
skill and industry had buflt up through the cen- 
turies. 

If England attempted to starve Germany^ said 
Wangenheim, Germany's response would be a simple 
one: she would starve France. At that time, we must 
remember, Germany expected to have Paris within a 

week, aiul Am believed that this would ultimately give 
her control of the whole country. It was evidently 
the German plan, as understood by ^^'arlgenheim, 
to hM this nation as a pawn for England's behaviour, 
a kind of hostage on a gigantic scale. In that case, 
should England gain any military advantage, Cn nnuny 
would attempt to counter-attack by torturing tlie whole 
French people. At that moment German soldiers 
were murdering innocent Belgians in return for the • 
alleged misbehaviour of other Belgians, and evidently 
Geniiaiiy had planned to apply this principle to whole 
nations as well as Lo iudi%ndnalg. 

All through this and other talks, Wangenheim showed 
the greatest animosity to Russia. 

**WeVe got our foot on Russia's com,** he said, 
"and we propose to keep it there." 

By this he must have meant that Germany hr\<\ «;ent 
the Goebcn and the Breslau through the Dardanelles and 
that by that master-stroke shecontrolled Constantinople. 
The old Byzantine capital, said Wangenheim, was the 
prize which a victorious Russia would demand, and 
her lack of an all-the-year-roimd port in warm waters 
was liussia's tender spot — her "corn. " At this time 
Wangenheim boasted that Germany had 174 German 
gunners at the Dardanelles, that the strait could be 
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dosed in less than thirty minutes, and that Souchon, 
the Gernuui admiral, had informed him that the strait 
was impregnable. **We shall not dose the Darda- 

nelles, however," he ^did, "unie^js England attacks 
them." 

At that time England, although she had dedared 
war on Gennany, had played no oonspicuous part in 
the military operations; her ^'contemptible little army*' 

was making its heroic retreat from Mons. Wangen- 
heim entirely discounted England as an enemy. It 
was the German intention, he said, to place their big 
guns at Calais, and throw their shells across the English 
Channd to the English coast towns; that Gennany 
would not have Calais within the next ten days did 
not occur to him as a possibility. In this and other 
conversations at about the same time Wangenheim 
laughed at the idea that England could create a large 
independent army. "The idea is ineposterous," he 
said. '*It takes generations of militarism to produce 
anji-hing like the German army. We have been build- 
ing it up for two hundred years. It takes thirty years of 
constant training to produce such generals as we have. 
Our army will always maintain its organisation. We 
have 500,000 recruits reaching military age every year 
and we cannot possibly lose that number annually, so 
that our army will be kept intact." 

A few weeks later dvilization was outraged by the 
German bombardment of English coast towns, such as 
Scarborough and Hartlepool. This was no sudden 
German inspiration, but })art of their carefully con- 
sidered plans. Wangenheim told me, on September 
6, 1914, that Germany intended to bombard all English 
harbours, so as to stop the food sappty. It is also ap- 
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pueDt that German ruthlessness against American sea 
trade was no sudden decision of Von Tirpits, f or» on this 
same date, the German Ambassador to Constantinople 

warned me that it would be \ er>' dangerous for the 
United States to send ships to England! 
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CHAPTER Vm 

A CLAfiSIC INSTANCE OF GERMAN PROPAGANDA 

IN THOSE August and September days Gennany had 
no intention of paredpitating Turkey immediately 
into the war. As I then had a deep interest in 

the welfare of the Turkish people and in maintaining 
peace» I telegraphed AYaslungton asking if I might 
use my influence to keep Turkey neutral. I received a 
reply that I might do this provided that I made my 
representations unofficially and purely upon humani* 
tarian grounds. As the Engliisli and the French am- 
bassadors were exerting all their efforts to keep Turkey 
out of the war, I knew that my intervention in the same 
interest li*ould not displease the British Government. 
Grermany, however, might regard any interference on 
my part as an unneutral act, and I asked Wangcnheim 
if there would be any objection from that source. 

His reply somewhat surprised me, tliough I saw 
through it soon afterward. "Not at all," he said. 
'"Germany desires^ above all, that Turkey shall remain 
neutral." 

Undoubtedly Turkiy's policy at that moment pre- 
cisely fitted in with German plans. Wangcnheim was 
steadily increasing his ascendancy over the Turkish 
Cabinet, and Turkey was then pursumg the course that 
best served the German aims. Her policy was keeping 
the Entente on tenterhooks; it never knew from day to 
day where Turkey stood, whether she would remain 
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neutral or enter the war on Germany's side. Because 
Turkey's attitude was so uncertain, Russia was com- 
pelled to keep large forces in the Caucasus, England 

was obliged to strengthen her forces in Egypt and 
India, and to maintain a considerable fleet at the mouth 
of the Dardanelles* All this worked in beautifully 
with Germany's plans, for these detached forces just 
80 much weakened England and Russia on the Euro* 
pean battle front. I am now speaking of the period 
just before the Mariie, when Germany expected to de- 
feat France and Russia with the aid of her ally, Austria, [ 
and thus obtain a victory that would have enabled her 
to dictate the future of Europe. Should Turkey at that 
time be actually engaged in military operations, she 
could do no more toward bringing about this victory 
than she was doing now, by keeping considerable Rus- 
sian and Enghsh forces away from the most important 
fronts. But should Germany win this easy victory with j 
Turkey's aid, she might find her new ally an embar- 
rassment. Turkey would certainly demand compen- 
sation and she would not be particularly modest in her 
demands, which most likely would include the full con- 
trol of Egypt and perhaps the return of Balkan terri- 
tories. Such readjustments would have interfered with 
the Kaiser'^ plans. Tims he had no interest in hav- 
ing Turkey as an active ally, except in the event 
that he did not speedily win his anticipated triumph. 
But if Russia should make great progress against 
Austria, then Turkey's active alliance would have 
great value, especially if her entry should be so 
timed as to bring in Bulgaria and Rumania as allies. 
Meanwhile, Wangenheim was playing a waiting game, 
making Turkey a potential German ally, strengthening 
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her army and her na\y, and preparing to use her, when- 
ever the moment arrived for using her to the best ad- 
vantage. If Germany could not win the war without 
Turkey's aid , Germany was prepared to take her in as an 
ally; if ahc could win witliout Turkey, then she would 
not have to pnythe l urk for his cooperation. Mean- 
while, the sensible course was to keep her prepared incase 
the Turkish forces became essential to German success. 

The duel that now took phoe between Germany and 
the Entente for Turkey's favour was a most unequal 
one. The fact was that G( rinanv had won the vie- 
tory when she smuggled the Goeben and the Bredau 
into the Sea of Marmora. The English, French, and 
Russian ambassadors well understood this, and th^ 
knew that they could not make Turkey an active 
ally of the Entente; they probably had no desire to 
do so, but they did hope that they might keep her 
neutral. To this end they now directed all their ef- 
forts. "You have had enough of war,** th^ would tdi 
Talaat and Enver. **You have fought two wars in 
the last four years; you will ruin your countr\' abso- 
lutely if you get involved in this one." The Entente 
had only one consideration to offer Turkey for her neu- 
trality, and this was an offer to guarantee the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Entente ambassadors 
showed their great desire to keep Turkey out of the 
war by their disinclination to press to the limit their 
case against the Bredau and the Goeben, It is true 
that they repeatedly im>tested against the continued 
presence of these ships, but every time the Tuildsh 
officials maintained that they were Turkish vessels. 

**If that is so," Sir Louis Mallet would urge, and 
his aigument was unassailable, ''why don't you xe* 
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move the Gennan officers and crews?" That was the 
mteotion, the Grand Vizier woiiM answer; the Turkish 
crews that had been sent to man the ships whidi had 

been built in England, lie would say, were returning to 
Turkey and they woiild l)e put on iHjanl the Goebvn 
and the Breslau as soon as they reached Constantmopie. 
But dai3rs and weeks went by; these ctews came home» 
and still Gmnany manned and o£5ceted the cruism. 
These backings and fillings naturally did not deceive the 
British and French foreign offices. The presence of 
the Goeben and the Breslau was a standing casus belli^ 
but the Entente ambassadors did not demand their 
passports, for such an act would have precipitated the 
very crisis which they were seeking to dday, and, if pos- 
sible, to avoid — Turkey's entrance as Germany's ally. 
Unhappily the Entente's promise to guarantee Turkey's 
integrity did not win Turkey to their side. 

"They promised that we should not be dismem* 
h&ed after the Balkan wars/* Talaat would tell me, 
**and see what happened to European Turkey then." 

Wangenheim constantly harped upon this fact. 
"You can't trust anything they say," he would tell 
Talaat and Enver, "didn't they aO go back on you a 
year ago?** And then with great cleverness he would 
play upon the only emotion \^ hich really actuates the ^ 
Turk. The descendants of Osman hardly resemble 
any people I have ever known. They do not hate, 
they do not love; they have no lasting animosities or 
affectuxns. They only fear. And naturally they at- 
tribute to others the motives which regulate their own , 
conduct. "How stupid you are," Wangenheim would ] 
tell Talaat and Enver, discussing the English attitude. 
"Don't you see why the English want you to keep out? 
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It is because they fear you. Don't you see that, with 
the help ol Germany, you have again become a great 
militaiy power? No wonder Engiand doesn't want to 
fight you ! *' He dinned this so continually in their ears 

thai lliey finally believed it, for this ai^uraent not onl}* 
completely explained to tlieni the attitude of the En- 
tente, but it flattered Turkish pride. 

llVhatever may have been the attitude of £nver and 
Talaat, I think that England and fVanoe wefe more 
popular with all classes in Turkey than was Germany. 
The Sultan was opi>osed to war: the heir apparent, 
Youssoutf Isseddin, was oj>enly i)ro-Ally; the Grand 
Vizier, Said Halim, favoured England rather than Ger- 
many; Djenaal, the third member of the ruling trium- 
virate, had the reputation of being a Francophile — he 
had recently returned from Paris, where the reception 
he liad received had greatly flattered him; a majority 
of the Cabinet had no ^thusiasm for Germany; and 
public opinion, so far as public opinion existed in Tur- 
key, regarded England, not Germany, as Turkey's his- 
toric friend. Wangenheim, therci oi\ , liad much opposi- 
tion to overcome, and the methods which he took to 
break it down form a classic illustration of German 
propaganda. He started a lavish publicity campaign 
against England, France, and Russia. I have de- 
serilji (I the feelings of the Turks at losing their ships 
in England. Wangeniieim's agents now filled columns 
of purchased space in the newspapers with bitter at- 
tacks on England for taking over these vessels. Hie 
whole Turkish press rapidly passed under the control 
of Germany. Wangenheim purchased llie Ikdam, one 
of the largest Tmkish newspapers, which immediately 
began to 'sing the praises of Germany and to abuse the 
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Entente. The O^manischer Llmjd, publiijlicd in French 
and German, became an organ of the German Em- 
bassy. Although the Turkish Constitution guaran- 
teed a free press, a censorship waa established in the in- 
terest of tlie Central Towers. All Turldsh editors were 
ordered to write in Germany *s favour and they obeyed 
instructions. The Jeune Turcy a pro-Entente news- 
paper, printed in French, was suppressed. The Turk- 
ish papers exaggerated German victories and com- 
pletely manufactured others; they were constantly 
printing the news of Entente defeats, most of them 
wholly imaginary. In the evening Wangenheim and 
Pallavidni would show me official telegrams giving 
the detaib of military operations, but when, in the 
morning, I would look in the ne wspapers, I would find 
that tliis news had been twisted or falsified in Ger- 
many's favom:, A certam Baron Oppenheim travelled 
all over Turkey manufacturing public opinion against 
England and IVance. Ostensibly he was an ardiseolo- 
gist, while in reality he opened offices everywhere from 
which issued streams of slander against the Entente. 
Huge maps were pasted on walls, showing ail the terri- 
tory whidi Turkey had Ipst in the course of a century. 
Russia was portrayed as the nation chiefly responsible 
for these ** robberies,*' and attention was drawn to the 
fact that England had now become llu.ssia's ally. Pic- 
tures were published, showing the grasping powers 
of the Entente as rapacious animals, snatching at 
poor Turkey. Enver was advertised as the *'hero** 
who had recovered Adrianople; Germany was pictured 
as Turkey's friend; the Kaiser suddenly became "Hadji 
Wilhekn," the great protector of Islam, and stories 
were even printed that he had become a convert to 
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IVIohammedanism. The Turkish populace was in- 
fonned that the Moslems of India and of Egypt were 
about to levolt and throw off their English 'Hyrants/' 
The Turkish man-on-the-street was taught to say^ **OcU 
Sirafe Englandy'' and all the time the motive power of 
this infamous campaign was Gennan money. 

But Germany was doing more than poisoning the 
Turkish mind; she was appropriating Turkey's militaiy 
resources. I have ahready described how, in January, 
1914, the Kaiser had taken over the Turkish army and 
rehabilitated it in preparation for the European war. 
He now proceeded to do the same thing with the Turk- 
ish navy. In August, Wangenheim boasted to me 
that, "We now control both the Turkish army and 
navy." At the time the Goeben and Brealau arrived, 
an En^rlish mission, headed by Admiral Limpus, was 
hard at work restoring the Turkiish navy. Soon after- 
ward Limpus and his associates were unceremoniously 
dismissed; the manner of their going was really dis- 
graceful, for not even the most ordinary courtesies were 
shown them. The English navnl offic< rs quietly and 
unobservedly left Constantinople for England — ^all 
exc^t the Admiral himself, who had to remain longer 
because of his daughter's illness. 

Night after night whole carloads of Germans landed 
at Constantinople from Be rlin; the acji^e^ations to the 
population finally amounted to 3,800 men, most of 
them sent to man the Turkish navy and to manufacture 
ammunition. They filled the cafts eveiy ni|^t» and 
they paraded the streets of Constantinople in the small 
hours of the morning, howling and singing German pa- 
triotic songs. Many of them were skilled mechanics, 
who immediately went to work repairing the destroyers 
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and other ships and putting^ them in shape for war. 
The British firm of Armstrong & Vickcrs had a splei^did 
doek in Constaatmople, and this the Gennans now 
appropriated. All day and ni^^t we could hear this 
work going on and we could hardly sleep because of the 
hubbub of riveting and luimmering, Wangenlieim 
now found another opportunity for instilling more poi- 
son mto the minds of £nver» Talaat, and Djemal. The 
Gennan workers, he dedared* had found that the Tuik- 
ish ships were in a desperate state of disrepair, and for 
this he naturally blamed the English naval mission. 
He said that England had deliberately let the Turkish 
navy go to decay and he asserted that this was all a 
part of England's plot to ruin Turkey! *'Lookl" he 
would exclaim, ^'see what we Germans have done for 
the Turkish army, antl see what the English have done 
for your ships!" As a matter of fact, all this was im- 
true, for Admiral Limpus had worked hard and con* 
scientiously to improve the navy and had accomplished 
exceflent results in that direction. 

All this time the Germans were working at the Dar- 
danelles, seeking to strengthen the fortifications, and pre^ 
paring for a possible Allied attack. As September 
lengthened into October, the Sublime Porte practically 
ceased to be the headquarters of the Ottoman Empire. 
I reall} think lliat the most influential seat of authority 
at that time was a German merchant ship, the General, 
It was moored in the Golden Horn, at the Galata 
Bridge, and a permanent stairway had been built» 
leading to its deck. I knew well one of the most fre* 
quent visitors to this ship, an American who used to 
come to the embassy and entertain me with stories 
of what was going on. 
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TheGmeraly this American now informed me, was prac- 
tically a German club or hotel. The officers of the 
Goehen and the Breslau and other German officers who 
had been sent to command the Turldah ships ate and 
slept on board. Admiral Souchon, who had brought 
the German cruisers to Constantinople, j^resided over 
these gatherings. Souchon was a man of French Hu^ie- 
not extraction; he was a short, Jap]>er, clean-cut sailor, 
very energetic and alert, and to the German passion 
for command and thoroughness he added much of the 
Gallic geniality and buoyancy. Katmally he gave 
much liveliness to the evenini^ parties on the General^ 
and the beer and champagne which were liberally 
dispensed on these occasions loosened the tongues of 
his fellow officers. Their conversation showed that 
they entertained no illusions as to who really controlled 
the Turkish ii;i\ y. Night after night their impatience 
for action grew; they k('])t declaring that, if Turkey did 
not presently attack the Russians, they would force her 
to do so. They would relate how they had sent Ger- 
man ships into the Black Sea, in the hope of provoking 
the Riissiiin fleet to some action that would make war 
inevitable. Toward the end of October my friend 
told me that hostilities could not much longer be 
avoided; the Turkish fleet had been fitted for action, 
everything was ready, and the impetuosity of these 
hriegslustige German oflicers could not much longer 
be restrained, 

"They are just like a lot of boys with chips on their 
shoulders! They are simply spoiling for a fight!'* he 
saiu* 
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CHAPTER IX 



GERMANY CLOSES THE DARDANELLES AND SO SEPARATES 

RUSSIA FROM iii^Ii ALLIES 

SEPTEMBER 27tli, Sir Louis Mallet, the 



British Aruba^.sadur, entered niv office m a 



^ considerably disturbed state of mind. The 
Khedive of £gypt had just left me» and I b^gan to 
talk to Sir Louis about Egyptian matters. 

"Lei's discuss that some other time/' he said. "I 
have something far more iiiiix)rtaut to tell you. They 
have closed the Dardanelles.'* 

By "they'' he meant, of course, not the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, the only power which had the legal right to 
hxkp this drastic step, but the actual ruling powers in 
Turkey, the Germans. Sir Louis had good reason for 
briuging me this piece of news, since this was an out- 
rage against the United States as well as agamst the 
Allies. He asked me to go with him and make a joint 
protest. I suggested, however, that it would be better 
for us to act s( parately and I immediately started for 
the house of the Grand Vizier. 

When I arrived a cabinet conf^enoe was in session* 
and, a9 1 sat in the anteroom, I could hear several voices 
in excited discussion. Among them all I could distinctly 
distinguish the familiar tones of Talaat, Enver, Dia^'id, 
the Minister of Finauce, and other members of the 
Government. It was quite plain, from all that I could 
overhear through the tiiin partitions, that these nomi- 
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nal rulers of Turkey were almost as exasperated over 
the dodng as were Sir Louis MaQet and myself. 

The Grand Vizier came out in answer to my request. 
He pns v'lited a pitiable sight. He was, in title at 
least, tlie most important official of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, the mouthpiece of the Sultan himself, yet 
now he presented a picture of abject helplessness and 
fear. Wa face was blanched and he was trembling 
from head to foot. He was so overcome by his emo- 
tions that he could hardly sp>eak; when I asked him 
whether the news was true that the Dardanelles had 
been dosed, he finally stammered out that it was. 

You know this means war," I said, and I protested 
as strongly as I could in the name of the United States. 

All the time that we were talking I could hear the 
loud tones of Talaat and his associates in the interior 
apartment. The Grand Visier excused himself and 
went back into the room. He then sent out Djavid 
to discuss llic matter with me. 

•'It's all a surprise to us," were Djavid's first words— 
this statement being a complete admission that the 
Cabinet had had nothing to do with it. I repeated 
that the United States would not submit to dosing the 
Dardanelles; Turkey was at peace, the Sultaii Lad no 
legal right to shut the strait to merchant ships except 
in case of war. I said that an American ship, laden 
with supplies and stores for the American Embassy, 
was outside at that moment waiting to come in. Dja- 
vid suggested that I have this vessel unload her cargo 
at Smyrna: the Turkish Government, he obligingly 
added, would pay tho cost of transporting it overland 
to Constantinople. This proposal, of course, was a ri* 
diculous evarion of the issue and I bnidied it aaicfe. 
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Djavid then said that the Cabinet proposed to inves- 
tigate the matter; tliatt in fact, they were discussing 
it at that moment. He told me how it had happened* 

A Turkish torpedo boat had passed through the Darda- 
nelles and attemptetl to enter the ^Egean. The British 
warships stationed outside hailed ike ship, examined 
it, and found that there were German sailoia on board. 
The English Admiral at once ordered the vessel to go 
back; this, under the circumstances, he had a right 
to do. Weber Pasha, the German general who was 
then in charge of the fortifications, did not consult 
the Turks but immediately gave orders to dose the 
strait. Wangenheim had already boasted to me, as 
I have said, that the Dardanelles could be closed in 
thirty minutes and the Germans now made good his 
words. Down went the mines and the nets; the lights 
in the lighthouses were extinguished; signals were put 
up, notifying all ships that there was '*no thorough- 
fare'* and the deed, the most high-handed which the 
Germans had yet committed, was done. And here I 
found these Turkish statesmen, who alone had author- 
ity over this indispensable strip of water, trembling 
and stammering with fear, running hither and yon like 
a lot of frightened rabbits, appalled at the enormity 
of the German act, yet apparently powerless to take any 
decisive action. I certainly had a grapliic picture of 
the extremities to which Teutonic bullying had re- 
duced the present rulers of the Turkish Empire. And 
at the same moment before my mind rose the figure of 
the Sultan, whose signature was essential to close 
legally these waters, quietly dozing at his palace, entirely 
oblivious of the whole transaction. 
Though Djavid informed me that the Cabinet 
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might decide to reopeu the Dardanelles, it did not do 
80. This great passageway bas now ranained closed for 
more than four years» from September 27, 1914. I saw, 

oi course, precisely what this action signified. That 
month of September had been a disilhisioning one for 
the Germans. The French had beaten back the inva- 
sion and had driven the German armies to entrench- 
ments along the Aisne. The Russians were sweeping 
triumphantly through Galicia; already they had cap- 
tured Lemberg and it seemed not improbable that 
they would soon cross the Carpathians into Austria- 
Hungary. In those days Pallavicini^ the Austrian 
Ambassador, was a discouraged, lamentable figure. 
He confided to me his fears for the future, telling me 
that the German programme of a short, decisive war 
had clearly failed and that it was now quite evide^t 
that Germany could win, if she could win at all, 
which was exceedingly doubtful, only after a protracted 
struggle. I have described how Wangenheim, while 
preparing the Turkish army and imvy for iuiy eventual- 
ities, was simply holding Turkey in his hand, intending 
actively to use her forces only in case Germany failed 
to crush France and Russia in the first campaign. Now 
thai that failure was manifest, Wangenhdm was in- 
structed to use the Turkish lilinpire as an active ally. 
Hitherto, this nation of ^20,000,000 had been a passive 
partner, held back by Wangenheim until Germany had 
decided that it would be necessary to pay the price of 
letting her into the war as a real partidpant. The time 
had come when German 5' Uvcded the Turkish army, 
and the outward sign that the situation had changed 
was the closing of the Dardanelles. Thus Wangen- 
heim had accomplished the task for which he had been 
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working, and in this act had fittingly crowned his 
achievement of bringing in the Ooehen and the Bredau. 

Few Americans realize, even to-day, what an over- 
whelming influence tliis act wielded upon future military 
operations. Yet the fact that the war has lasted for 
so many years is explained by this closing of the Dar« 
danelles. 

For this is the element in the situation tliat separated 
Russia from her allies, that, in less than a year, led to 
her defeat and collapse, which, in turn, was the reason 
why the Russian revolution became possible. The map 
discloses that this enonnons land of Russia has just 
four ways of reaching the seas. ' One is by way of the 
Baltic , and this the German fleet had already closed. 
Another is Archangel, on the Arctic Oceau, a port which 
is frozen over several months in the year, and which 
connects with the heart of Russia only by a long, 
single-track railroad. .Another is the Pacific port of 
Madivostok, also ice bound for three months, which 
in connection with Russia only by the thin line of the Si- 
erian railway, 5,000 miles long. The fourth passage was 
that of theDardanelles; in fact, this was the only practic- 
able one. This was the narrow gate through which the 
surplus products of 175,000,000 people readied Europe, 
and nine tenths of all Russian exports and imports had 
gone this way for years. By suddenly closing it, Ger- 
many destroyed Russia both as an econonuc and a 
military power* By shutting off the exports of Russian 
grain, she deprived Russia of the financial power es- 
sential to succeasfu! warfare. What was perhaps even 
more fatal, she prevented Kngiand and France from 
getting munitions to the Russian battle front in suf- 
fid^t quantity to stem the German onslaught. As 
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soon SiS the Dardanelles was closed, Russia Iiad to 
fail back on Archangel and Vladivostok for auch sup* 
plieB as she could get from these ports. The cause of 
the military collapse of Russia in 1915 is now well 
known; the soldiers simply had no ammunition with 
which to light. The first half of the year 1918 Germany 
spent in an unsuccessful attempt to drive a ''wedge" be- 
tween the French and Englidi armies on the western 
front; to separate one ally from another and so obtain 
a [)osition where she could attack each one separately. 
Yet the task of undoing the Franco-Russian treaty, and 
driving such a ''wedge'* between Bussia and her west* 
^em associates, proved to have been an easy one. It 
was simply a matter, as I have described, of controlling 
a corrupt and degenerate government, getting posses* 
sion, while she was still at peace, of her main executives, 
her army, her navy, her resources, and then, at the 
proper moment, ignoring the nominal rulers and closing 
a little strip of water about twenty miles long and two 
or three wide! It did not cost a single human life or 
the firing of a single gun, yet, in a twinkling, Ger- 
many accomplished what probably three million men, 
opposed to a well-equipped Russian force, could not 
have brought to pass. It was one of the most dramatic 
military triumphs of the war, and it was all the work of 
German propaganda, German penetration, and German 
diplomacy. 

In the days following this bottling up of Russia, the 
Bosphorus began to look like a harbour which has been 

suddenly stricken with the plague. Hundreds of ships 
arrived from Russia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, loaded 
with grain, lumber, and other products, only to discover 
that they could go no farther. There were not docks 
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enough to accommodate them, and Ihey had to swing out 
into the sireain» drop anchor, and await developments. 
The waters were a cluster of masts and smoke stacks, aad 
the crowded vessek became so dense that a motor boat 
had diflBculty in picking its way through the tangled 
forest. The Turks held out hopes that they might 
reopen the water way» and for this reason these vessels* 
constantly increasing in number, waited patiently for a 
month or so. Then one by one they turned around* 
pointed their noses toward the Black Sea, and lugubri- 
ously started for their home ports. In a few weeks the 
Bosphorus and adjoining waters had become a desolate 
waste. What for years had been one of the most ani- 
mated shipping ports in the world, was ruffled only by 
an occasional launch, or a tiny Turkish caique, or now 
and then a little sailing vessel. And for an accurate 
idea of what this meant, from a military standpoint, we 
need only call to mind the Russian battle front in the 
nert year. There the peasants were fighting German 
artillery with their unprotected bodies, having few rifles 
and few heavy guns, while mountains of u^ieless am- 
munition were piling up in their distant Arctic and 
Pacific ports, with no raikoads to take them to the 
field of action. 
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TUSKET'S ABBOOATION of the capitulations — £NV£R 
UVmO IN A PALACE, WITH PLENTY OF 
MONEY AND AN IMPERIAL BRIDE 

i^NOTHER question, which had been under 

/Jk (liscussion for several months, now became in- 
volved in the Tiirl^ivh iiit* i national situation. 
That was the matter of the capitulations. These were 
the treaty rights which for centuries had regulated the 
position of f oreignef s in the Turkish Empire. Turkey 
had never been admitted to a complete equality with 
European nations, and in reality she had never been 
an independent sovereignty. The Sultan's laws and 
customs differed so radically from those of Europe and 
America that no non-Moslem country could think of . 
submitting its citizens in Turkey to them. In many 
matters, therefore, the principle of ex-territoriality 
had always prevailed in favour of all citizens or sub- 
jerls of countries enjoying capitulatory rights. Almost 
all European countries, as well as the United States, for 
centuries had had their own consular courts and prisons 
in which they tried and punished crimes which their 
nationals committed m Turkey. We all liad our schools, 
which were subject, not to Turkish law and protection, 
buttothatof the country which maintained them. Thus 
Robert College and the Constantinople College for Wo- 
men, those wonderful institutions which American phi- 
lanthropy has erected on the Bospiiorus, as well as Jaun- 
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dreds of American religious, cliariUble» and educational 
institutioas, praeticaUy stood on American territory and 
looked ttpom the American Embassy as tiieir guardian. 
Several nations had their own post offices, as they 

did not care to submit their mail to the Ottoman postal 
service. Turkey likewise did not have unlimited power 
of taxation over foreigners. It could not even increase 
their customs taxes without the consent of the foreign 
powers. In 1014 it could impose only 11 per cent, in 
tarilf dues, and wa^s attempting to secure the right to 
increase the amount to 14. We have always regarded 
England as the only free-trade country, overlooking 
the fact that this linutation in Turkey's customs dues 
had practically made the Ottoman Empire an unwilling 
follower of Cobden. Turkey was thus prohibited by 
the Powers from developing any industries of her own; 
instead, she was forced to take large quantities of in* 
f eriiHr articles from Europe. Against these restrictiona 
Turkish statesmen had protested for years, dedaring 
that they constituted an insult to their pride as a nation 
and also iuterfered with their progress. However, 
the agreement was a bi-iateral one, and Turkey could 
not change it without the consent of all the contracting 
powers* Yet certainly the present moment« when 
both the Entente and the Central Powers were culti- 
vating Turkey, served to furnish a valuable opportunity 
to make the change. And so, as soon as the Germans 
had begim their march toward Paris, the air was 
filled with reports that Turkey intended to abrogate 
the eapitulations. Rumour said that Germany had 
consented, as part of the consideration for Turkish aid in 
the war, and that England had agreed to the abrogation, 
as part of her payment for Turkish neutrality • Neither 
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of these reports was true. What wns manifest, how- 
ever, was the panic which the mere suggestion of abro- 
gation produced oa the foreign population. The idea 
of becoming subject to the Turkish laws and perhaps 
being thrown into Turkish prisons made their flesh 
creep — and with good reason. 

About this time I had a long conference with Enver. 
He asked me to call at his residence, as he was laid up 
with an infected toe, the result of a surgical operation. 
I thus had an illuminating glimpse of the Minister of 
War en famille. Certainly this humble man of the 
people had risen in the world, liis house, which was 
in one of the quietest and most aristocratic parts of 
the city, was a splendid old building, very large and 
very elaborate. I was ushered through a series of four 
or live halls, and as I went by one door the Imperial 
Princess, Enver's wife, slightly opened it and peeked 
through at me. Farther on another Turkish lady 
opened her door and also obtained a fleeting glimpse 
of the Ambassadorial figure. I was finally escorted 
into a beautiful room in which Enver lay rechning on a 
semi-sofa. He had on a long silk dressing gown and 
his stockinged feet hung languidly over the edge of the 
divan. He looked much younger than in his unifonn; 
he was an extremely neat and well-groomed object, 
with a pale, smooth face, made even more striking by 
his black hair, and with delicate white hands, and long, 
tapering fingers. He might easily have passed for 
under thirty, and, in fact, he was not much over that 
age. He had at hand a violin, and a piano near by 
also testified to his musical taste. The room waa 

splendidly tapestried; perhaps its most conspicuous 
feature was a dais upon which stood a golden chair; 
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this was the marriage throne of £nver*8 imperial wife. 
As I gbmoed around at all this limuy, I must admit 
that a few imdiaritable thoughts came to mind and 

that I could not help pondering a question which was 
then being generally asketl in Constantinople. Where 
did Enver get the money for this e^ensive estabUsh- 
ment? He had no fortune of his own — his parents had 
been wretchedly poor, and his salary as a cabinet minis* 
ter was only about $8,000. His wife had a moderate 
allowance as an imperial princess, but she had no private 
resources. Enver had never engaged in business, he had 
been a revolutionist, military leader, and politician aU 
his life. But here he was living at a rate that demanded 
a very large income. In other ways Enver was giving 
evidences of great and sudden prosperity, and already 
I had heard much of his investments in real estate, 
which were the talk of the town* 

Enver wished to discuss the capitulations* He 
practically said that the Cabinet had decided on the 
abrogation, and he wished to know the attitude of the 
Liiited States. He added that certainly a country 
which had fought for its independence as we had would 
qrmpathize with Turkey's attempt to shake off these 
ahacUes. We had helped Japan free herself from simi- 
lar burdens and wouldn*t we now help Turkey? Cer- 
tainly Turkey was as civilized a nation as Japan? 

I answered that I thought that the United States 
might consent to abandon the capitulations in so far 
as they were economic. It was my opinion that Turkey 
should control her customs duties and be jx:rmittcd to 
levy the same taxes on foreigners as on her own citi- 
zens. So long as the Turkish courts and Turkish 
potiaoiis maintained their j^esent standards, li0wever» 
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we could never agree to give up the judicial capitulap 
tions. Turkey should reform the abuses of her courts; 
tben, after they had established European ideas in the 

administration of justice, the matter could be discussed. 
Enver repliivl that Turkey would be willing to have 
mixed tribunals and to have the United States designate 
some of the judg^, but I suggested that, inasmuch as 
American judges did not know the Turkish language 
or Turkish law, his scheme involved great practical 
difficulties. I also told him that the American schools 
and colleges were very dear to Americans, and that 
^ we would never ocmsent to subjecting them to Turkish 
jurisdiction. 

Despite theprotestsof all the ambassadors, the Cabinet 
issued its no t ideation that the capitulations would be ab- 
rogated on October 1st. Tliis abrogation was all a part 
of the Young Turks' plan to free themselves from foreign 
tutelage and to create a new oountiy on the basis of 
•'Turkey for the Turks." It represented, as I shall 
sliow, what was the central point of Turkish policy, not 
only in the empire's relations to foreign powers, but to 
her subject peoples. England's position on this ques" 
tion was about the same as our own; the British Govern- 
ment would consent to the modification of the eccmomic 
restrictions, but not the others. Wangenheim was 
greatly disturbed, and I think that his foreign office 
reprimanded him for letting the abrogation take place^ 
because he blandly asked me to announce that I was 
the responsible person! As October Ist appioadied, the 
foreigners in Turkey were in a higli state of apprehen- 
sion. The Dardanelles had been closed, shutting them 
off from Europe» and now they felt that they were to 
be left to the mercy of Turkic courts and Turkish 
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prisons. Inasmuch as it was the habit in Turkish 
prisons to herd the innocent with the guilty, and to 
place in the same room with murderers, people who 

had been charged, wiLli minor oflenses, but not convicted 
of them, and to bastinado recalcitrant witnesses, the 
fears of the foreign residents may well be imagined. 
The educational institutions were also apprehensi ve» and 
in their interest I now appealed to Envar. He assured 
me that the Turks had no hostile intention toward 
Americans. I replied that he should show in unmiiS- 
takable fashion that Americans would not be harmed. 

"All right*" he anawmd. **W]iat would you 
suggest?*' 

**Why not ostentatiously visit Robert College on 
October 1st, the day the capitulations are abrogated?'^ 
I said. 

The idea was rather a unique one, for in all the history 
of this institution an important Turkish official had 
never entered its doors. But I knew enough of the 
Turkish character to understand that an open, cere- 
monious visit by £nver would cause a public sensation^ 
News of it would reach the farthest limits of the Turkish 
£mpire» and it was certain that the Turks would inter- 
pret it as meaning that one of the two most powerful 
men in Turkey had taken this and other American 
institutions under his patronage. Such a visit would 
exercise a greater protective influence over American 
colleges and schools in Turkey than an army corps. 
I was therefore greatly pleased when Enver promptly 
adopted my suggestion. 

On the day that the capitulations were abrogated, 
Enver appeared at the American Embassy with two 
antos, one for himself and me> and the other for his 
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adjutants^ all of whom were dressed in fuU imiform, 
I was pleased that Enver had made the proceeding so 
qiectacular, for I wished it to have the widest pub- 
licity. On the ride up to the college I told Enver all 

about these American institutions and what they were 
doing for Turkey. He really knew very little about 
them, and, like most Turks, he half suspected that they 
cono^ed a political purpose. 

*'We Americans are not looking for material advan- 
tages in Turkey," I said. "We merely demand that 
you treat kindly our children, these colleges, for which 
all the people iu the United States have the warmest 
affection.*' 

I told him tliat Mr. Geveland H. Dodge, Ptesident 

of the trustees of Robert College, and Mr. Charles R. 
Crane, President of the trustees of the Women's College, 
were intimate friends of President Wilson. "These," 
I added, ''represent what is best in America and the 
fine altruistic spirit which in our country accumulates 
wealth and then uses it to found colleges and schools. 
In establishing these institutions in Turkc y they are 
trying, not to convert your people to Christianity, but 
to help train them in the sciences and arts and so pre- 
pare to make them better citizens. Americans feel 
that the Bible lands have given them their religion 
and they wish to repay with the best tiling America has 
—its education." I then told him about Mrs. Russell 
Sage and Miss Helen Gould, who had made large gifts 
to the Women's College. 

^'But where do these people get all the money tor 
such benefactions?" Enver asked. 

I then entertained him for an hour or so with a few 
pages from our own "American Nights." I told him 
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how Jay Gould had arrived m New York, a penniless 

and ragged boy, with a mousetrap which he had in- 
vented, and how he had died, almost thirty years 
afterward, leaving a fortune of about $100,000,000« 
I told him how Commodore Vanderbilt had started life 
as a ferryman and had become Americans greatest rail- 
road "magnate"; how Rockefeller had begun his career 
sitting on a high stool in a Clevt land comuiission house, 
earning six dollars a week, and had created the greatest 
fortune that had ever been accumulated by a single 
nuin in the world's history. I told him how the Dodges 
had become our great " copper kings" and the Cranes our 
f^reai manufacturers of iron pipe. Enver found these 
stories more thrilling than any that had ever come out 
of Bagdad* and I found afterward that he had retold 
them so frequently that th^ had reached ahnost all the 
important people in Constantinople. 

Enver was immensely impressed also by what I said 
about the American institutions. He went through ail 
the buildings and expressed his enthusiasm at every- 
thing he saw, and he even suggested that he would like 
to send his brother there. He took tea with Mrs. Gates, 
wife of President Gates, discussed most intelligently the 
courses, and asked if we could not introduce tlie study 
of agriculture. The teachera he met seemed to be a 
great revelation. 

^'I expected to find these missionaries as they are 
pictured in the Berlin newspapers," he said, ''with 
long hair and hanging jaws, and hands clasped con- 
stantly in a prayerful attitude. But here is Dr« Gates* 
talking Turkish like a native and acting like a man of 
the world. I am more than pleased, and thank you 
for bringing me." 
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We all saw Enver that afternoon in his most de- 
lightful aspect. My idea that this visit in itself would 
protect the collies from disturbance proved to have 
been a happy one. The Turkish Empire has been a 
tumultuous place in the last four years, but the Ameri* 
can colleges have had no difficulties, either with the 
Turkish Government or with the Turkish populace. 

This visit was only an agreeable interlude in events 
of the most exciting character. Enver, amiable as he 
could be on occasion, had deliberatdy detennined to 
put Turkey in the war on Germany's side. Germany 
had now reached the point where she no longer con- 
cealed her intentions. Once before, when I had inter- 
fered in the interest of peace, Wangenheim had en- 
couraged my action. The reason, as I have indicated, 
was that, at that time, Germany had wished Turkey to 
keep out of the war, for the German General Staff ex- 
pected to win without her help. But now Wangenheim 
wanted Turkey in . As I was not working in Germany's 
interest, but as I was anxious to protect American insti- 
tutions, I still kept urging Enver and Talaat to keep out. 
This made Wangenheim angry. **I thought that ^ou 
were a neutral?" he now exclaimed. 

**I thought that you were — in Turkey,** I answered. 

Toward the end of October, Wangenheim was leaving 
nothing undone to start hostilities; all he needed now 
was a favourable occasion. 

Even after Germany had closed the Dardanelles, the 
German Ambassador's task was not an easy one. Ta- 
laat was not yet entirely convinced that his best policy 
was war, and, as I have already said, there was still 
plenty of pro-Ally sympathy in official quarters. It was 
Talaat's plan not to seize all the cabinet oihces at once. 
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ENVER PASHA. MIMSTER OF WAR 

A man of the people, who, at <6, was a leader in the revolution which de- 
posed Abdul Hamid and established the new regime of the Young Turks. 
At that time the Young Turks honestly desired to establish a Turkish de- 
mocracy. This attempt failed miserably and the Yoimg Turk leaders then 
ruled the Turkish Enipire for their own selfish purposes, and developed 
a government which is much more wicked and murderous than that of Abdul 
Hamid. Enver is the man chiefly responsible for turning the Turkish army 
over to Germany. He imagines himself a Turkish combination of Na- 
poleon and Frederick the Great 
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SAID IL\LIM, EX-GR^VND VlZlEll 

Said is an Eg>i>tian prince, who provided campaign money for tlie political 
activities of the Young Turks, and. as a reward, was made Grand Vizier. 
In this position he was not permitted to exercise any real authority. He was 
promiseil that when the Youhr Turks succeeded in expelling England from 
£g>^t, he should become Khedive 
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but gradually to elbow his way into undisputed ooatroL 
At this crisb the most popularly respected members 
of the Ministry were Djavid, Minister of Finance^ a 

man who was Jewish by race, but a Mohammedan by 
relijEfion: Mahmoud Paslia, Minister of Public Works, 
a Circassian; Bustany Eifendi, Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, a Christian Arab; and Oskan Effendi, 
Minister of Posts and Tel^aphs, an Annenian — and a 
Christian, of course. All these leaders, as well as the 
Grand Vizier, openly opposed war and all now informed 
Talaat and Eaver that they would resign if Germany 
succeeded in her intrigues. Thus the atmosphere was 
exciting; how tense the situation was a single episode 
win show. Sir Louis Mallet, the British Ambassador, 
had accepted an invitation to dine at the American 
Embassy on October 20th, but he sent word at the last 
moment that he was ill and could not come. I called 
on the Ambassador an hour or two afterward and found 
him in his garden, apparently in the best of health. 
Sir Louis smiled and said that his illness had been purely 
political. He had received a letter telling him that 
he was to be assassinated that evening, this letter in* 
forming him of the precise spot where the tragedy was 
to take place, and the time. He therefore thought 
that he had better stay indoors. As I had no doubt 
that some such crime had been planned, T offered Sir 
Louis the protection of our Embassy. I gave him the 
key to the back gate of the garden; and, with Lord 
WeDesIey* one of his secretaries— « descendant of the 
Duke of Wellington — I made all arrangements for his 
escape to our quarters in case a flight became necessary. 
Our two embassies were so located that, in the event of 
an attack, he might go unobserved from the back gate 
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of his to the back gate of ours. "These people are 
idapsizig into the Middle Ages/' said Sir Louis, "when 
it was quite the thing to throw ambassadors into dun- 
geons/* and I think that he anticipated that the present 

Turks might treat him in the same way. I at once 
went to liie Grand Vizier and informed liim of the 
situation » insisting that nothing less than a visit from 
Talaat to Sir Louis* assuring him of his safety, would 
undo the harm aheady done. I could make this demand 
with propriety, as we had already made arrangements 
to take over British interests when the break came. 
Within two hours Talaat made such a visit. Though 
one of the Turkish newspapers was printing scurrilous 
attacks on Sir Louis he was personally very popular 
with the Turks, and the Grand Viaer expressed his 
amazement and regret — uiiJ he was entirely sincere^ 
that such threats had been made* 
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GEBMANT FOBCES TUBKEY INTO THE WAB 

BUT we were all tlien in a highly nervous state, 
, because we knew that Germany was working 
hard to produce a eofus belli. Souchon fre- 
queQtty sent the Qod)en and the Bretiau to manoeuvre 
in the Black Sea, hoping that the Russian fleet would 
attack. There were several pending situations that 
might end in war. Turkish and Russian troops were 
having occasional skirmishes on the Persian and Cauca* 
sian frontier. On October 29th» Bedouin troops crossed 
the Egyptian border and had a little collision with 
British soldiers. On this same day I had a long talk 
with Talaat. I called in the interest of the British 
Ambassador, to tell him about the Bedouins crossing 
into Egypt. *'I supposct" Sir Louis wrote me, "that 
this means war; you might mention this news to Talaat 
and impress upon him the ])f)ssible results of this mad 
act." Already Sir Louis had had difficulties with 
Turkey over this matter. When he had protested to 
the Grand Vizier about the Turkish troops near the 
Egyptian frontier, the Turkish statesman had pointedly 
replied that Turkey recognized no such thing as an 
Eg>T^^^^ frontier. By this he meant, of course, that 
Egypt itself was Turkish territory and that the English 
occupation was a temporary usurpation. When I 
brought this Egyptian situation to Talaat's attention 
r he said that no Ottoman Bedouins had crossed into 

Its 
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Egypt. The Turks had been building wells on the 
Sinai peninsula to use in case war broke out with 
England; England was destroying these wells and the 
Bedouins^ said Talaat, had inteff ered to stop this de- 
struction. 

• At this meeting Talaat frankly told me that Turkey 
had decided to side with the Germans and to smk or 
swim with them. He went again over the famihar 
grounds, and added that if Germany won— and Talaat 
said that he was convinced that Germany would win — 
the Kaiser would get his revenge on Turkey if Turkey 
had not helped him to obtain this victory. Talaat 
frankly admitted that fear — the motive, which, as I 
have 8aid» is the one that chiefly inq[>ires Turkish acts — 
was driving Turkey into a German alliance. He 
analyzed the whole situation most dispassionately; 
he said that nations could not afford such emotions as 
gratitude, or hate, or atfection; the only guide to action 
should be cold-blooded policy. 

At this moment**' said Talaat» *'it is for our interest 
to side with Gennony; if, a month from now, it is our 
interest to embrace France and England we shall do 
that just as readily/' 

Russia is our greatest enemy/' he continued; 
'*and we are afraid of her. If now, while Germany is 
attacking Russia, we can give her a good strong kick, 
and so make her powerless to injure us for some time, 
it is Turkey *s duty to administer that kick!" 

And then turning to me with a half-mclancholy, 
half -defiant smile, he summed up the whole situation* 
leh mii iieDetiUchen,**}ie said, in hisbroken German. 

Because the Cabinet was so divided, however, the 
Germans themselves had to push Turkey over the preci- 
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pioe. The evening following my talk with Talaat* 

most fateful news came from Russia. Three Turkish 
torpedo boats had entered the harbour of Odessa, had 
sunk the Russian gunboat DonetZy killing a part of the 
crew, and had damaged two Russian dreadnaughts* 
Hiey also sank the French ship Portugal, killing two of 
the crew and wounding two others. They then turned 
their shells on the town and destroyed a sugar factory, 
with some loss of life. German oiiicers commanded 
these Turkish vessels; there were very few Turks on 
board* as the Turkish crews had been given a holiday for 
the Turkish religious festival of Bawam. The act was 
simply a wanton and unprovoked one; the Germans 
raided the town deliberately, in order to make war in- 
evitable. The German officers on the General^ as my 
friend had told me, were constantly threatening to 
commit some such act, if Turkey did not do so; weU, 
now they had done it. AYheii this news reached Con- 
stantinople, Djemal was playing cards at the Cercle 
d'Orient. As Djemal was Minister of Marine, this 
attack, had it hem an official act of Turk^, could have 
been made only on his orders. When someone called 
him from the curd table to tell him the news, Djemal 
was much excited. **I know nothing about it," he 
replied. "It has not been done by my orders." On 
the evening of the ftlMx I had another talk with TaUiat. 
He told me that he had known nothing of thb attadc 
beforehand and that the whole responsibility rested 
with the German, Admiral Souchon. 

Y\^ether Djemal and Talaat were telling the truth in 
thus pleading ignorance I do not know; my opinion is 
that they were expecting some such outrage as this. 
But there ii no question that the Grand Vizier^ Said 
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Halim» was genuinely grieved. When M. Bompard 
and Sir Louis Mallet called on him and demanded tbeir 
passports* he burst into tears. Hebeggied them to de» 
lay; he was sure that the matter cotdd be adjusted. The 
Grand Vizier was the only iiKinber of the Cabinet 
whom Enver and Talaat particularly wished to placat e. 
As a prince of the royal house of Egypt and as an ex- 
trauely rich noblemaii» his presence in the Cabinet, as I 
have abeady said» gave it a certain standing. This 
probably explains the message which I now received. 
Talaat asked me to call upon the Russian Ambassador 
and ask what amends Turkey could make that would 
satisfy the Czar. There is little likelihood that Talaat 
sincerely wished me to patdi up the diflSculty; his 
purpose was merely to show the Grand Vizier that he 
was attempting to meet his wishes, and, in this way, to 
keep him in the Cabinet. I saw M. Giers, but found 
him in no submissive mood. He said that Turk^ could 
make amends only by dismissmg all the (jerman ofB* 
cers in the Turkish army and navy; he had his instruc- 
tions to leave at once and he intended to do so. How- 
ever, he would wait long enough in Bulgaria to receive 
their reply, and, if they accepted his terms, he would 
comeback. 

"Russia, herself, will guarantee that the Turkish 
fleet does not again come into the Black Sea," said M. 
Giers, grimly. Talaat called on me in the afternoon, 
saying that he had just had lunch with Wan ge n he im. 
The Cabinet had the Russian reply under considmtion* 
he said; the Grand Vizier wished to have M. Giers's 
terms put in writing; would I attempt to get it? By 
this time Garroni, the Italian Ambassador, had taken 
charge of Russian affairs, and I told Talaat that such 
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n^pitiatioiis were out of my hands and that any further 
n^otiations miut be ccmdiicted through him. 

**Why don't you drop your mask as messenger boy 
of the Grand Vizier and talk to me as Talaat? " I asked. 

He lauded and said: "Well, Wangenheim, Enver, 
and I prefer that the war shall come now." 

BnstAny, Oskan» Mahmoud, and Djavid at once 
carried out their threats and resigned from the Cabmet, 
thus leaving the government in the hands of Moslem 
Turks. The Grand Vizier, although he had threatened 
to resign, did not do so; he was exceedingly pompous 
and vain, and enjoyed the dignities of his office so much 
that, when it came to the final decision, he could not 
surrender them. Thus the net result of Turkey's en- 
trance into the war, so far as internal politics was con- 
cemed, was to put the nation entirely in the hands of the 
Conmiittee of Union aiid Progress, which now controlled * 
the Government in practically all its departments. 
Thus the idealistic organization which had come into 
existence to give Turkey the blessings of democracy had 
ended by becoming a tool of Prussian autocracy. 

One final incture I have of these exciting days. On 
the evening of the SOth I called at the British Embassy. 
British residents were already streaming in large num- 
bers to my office for protection, and fears of ill treat- 
ment, even the massacre of foreigners, filled every- 
body's mind. Amid all this tension I found one im- 
perturbable figure. Sir Louis was sitting in the dum- 
eery, before a huge fireplace, with large piles of docu- 
ments heaped about him in a semi-circle. Secretaries 
and clerks were constantly entering, their arms full 
of papers, which they added to the accumulations al- 
ready sunounding the Ambassador. Sir Louis would 
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take up docinn^t aftar document, glance through it 

and almost invariably drop it into the fire. These 
papers contained the embassy records for probably a 
hundred years. In them were written the great 
achievem^ts of a long line of distinguished ambaasar 
don. They contained the story of lUl the diplomatic 
triumphs in Turkey of Stratford de Bedcli£Pe» the 
** Great Elchi," as the Turks called liim, who, for the 
greater part of almost fifty years» from 1810 to 1858, 
practically ruled the Turkish Empire in the interest 
of England. The records of other great British am* 
bassadors at the Sublime Porte now went, one by one, 
into Sir Louis Mallet's fire. The long story of British 
ascendency in Turkey had reached its close. The 
twenty-years* campaign of the Kaiser to destroy Eng- 
land's influence and to become England's successor 
had finally triumphed, and the blase in Sir Louisas 
chancery was really the funeral pyre of England's van- 
ished p>ower in Turkey. As T looked upon tliis diguiHed 
and yet somewhat pensive diplomat, sitting there amid 
all the splendours of the British Embassy, I naturally 
thought of how once the sultans had bowed with fear 
and awe before the majesty of England, in the days 
when Prussia and Germany were Uttle more than names. 
Yet the British Ambassador, as is usually the case with 
British diplomatic and military figures, was quiet and 
self-possessed. We sat there before his fire and dis- 
cussed the details of his departure. He gave me a list 
of the English residents who were to leave and those 
who were to stay, and I made final arrangements with 
Sir Louis for taking over British interests. Distressing 
in many ways as was this collapse of British influence 
in Torkey, tiie honour of Great Britain and that ci her 
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amba^ador was still secure. Sir Louis had not pur- 
chased Turkish officials v»ath money, as liad Wangen- 
heim; he had not corrupted the Turkish press, trampled 
on erary remaining vestige of int^national law» fra- 
ternized with a gang of political despe^oes, and con- 
ducted a ceaseless campaign of misrepresentations and 
li(\s against his enemy. The diplomatic game that had 
ended in England's defeat was one which English 
statesmen were not qualified to play. It called for 
talents such as only a Wangenheim possessed — ^it 
needed that €rerman statecraft which, in accordance 
with Bismarck's maxim, was ready to sacrifice for the 
Fatherland "not only life but honour/* 
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THB TUBES ATTEMPT TO TREAT ALIEN SNBMIBS DBCBMTLT 

BUT TH£ G£;EMANa INSIST ON PEBSECUTING THEBI 

SOON after the bombardment of Odessa I was 
closeted with Enver, discussing the subject 
which was then uppennost in the minds of all 
the foreigneis in Tuikey. How would tbe Govcnunent 
treat its resident enemies? Would it intern them, es- 
tablish concentration camps, pursue them with Ger- 
man mah'gnity, and perhaps apply the favourite 1 urk- 
ish measure with Christians — torture and massacre? 
Thousands of enemy subjects were then living in the 
Ottoman Empire; many of them had spent their whole 
lives there; others had even been bom on Ottoman soil. 
All these people, when Turkey entered th(^ war, had every 
reason to expect the harshest kind of treatment. It is 
no exaggeration to say that most of them lived in con* 
stant fear of murder. The Dardanelles had been 
closed, so that there was little chance that outside 
help could reach these aliens; the capita hi tory rights, 
under which they had lived for centuries, had been abro- 
gated. There was really nothing between the foreign 
residents and destruction ezc^t the American flag. 
The state of war had now made me, as American Am* 
bassador, the protector of all British, French, Serbian, 
and Belgian subjects. I realized from the beginning 
that my task would be a difficult one. On one hand 
were the Germans^ urging their well-known ideas ol 
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repression and brutality, while on the other were the 
Turks, with their traditional hatred of Christians and \ ^ 
their natural instinct to maltreat those who are help* * ' 
lessly placed in their power. 

# Yet I haifoeitain strong arguments on my side and 

I now had called upon Enver for the purpose of laying 
them before him. Turkey desired the good opinion of 
the United States, and hoped, after the war, to hnd 
support among American financiers* At that time all 
the embassies in Constantinople took it for granted 
that the United States would be the peacemaker; if Tur* 
key expected us to be her friend, I now told Enver, she 
would have to treat enemy foreigners in a civilized way. 

"You hope to be reinstated as a world power/* I 
said. *'You must remember that the civilized world 
will carefully watch you ; your future status will depend 
on how you cond uct yourself in war.** The ruling classes 
among the Turks, including Enver, realized that the out- 
side world regarded them as a people who had no respect 
for the sacredness of human life or the finer emotions 
and they keenly resented this attitude. I now reminded 
Enver that Turkey had a splendid opportunity to dis- 
prove all these criticisms. "The world may say you are 
barbarians,*' I argued; "show by the way you treat 
these alien enemies that you are not. Only in this 
way can you be freed permanently from the ignominy 
of the capitulations. Prove that yon are worthy of 
being emancipated from foreign tutelage. Be civilized 
— be modern!" 

In view of what was ha|^>ening in Belgium and 
northem IVanoe at that moment, my use of the word 
^'modern,** was a little imfortunate. Enver quickly 
saw the point. Up to this time he had maintained his 
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tunia] attitude of erect and dignified composure, and his 

face, as always, had been attentive, imperturbable, al- 
most expressionless. Now in a flash his whole bearing 
changed. Uis countenance broke into a cynical snuLe» 
he leaned over^ brought his fist down on the table* and 
said: 

** Modern! Xu; liowever Turkey shall wa^^e war, at 
least we shall not be 'modern.* That is the most bar- 
baric system of alL We shall simply try to be de- 
cent!" 

; NaturaUy I construed this as a promise; I understood 

the changeableness of the Turkish character well 
enough, however, to kuow that more than a promise was 
necessary. The Germans were constantly prodi lij^ the 
Turkish offidab, persuading them to adopt the favour- 
ite German plan against enemy aliens. Germany has 
revived many of the principles of ancient and medi- 
eval warfare, cue of her most barbaric resurrections from 
the past being this practice of keeping certain repre- 
sentatives of the population, preferably people of dis- 
tinction and influence* as hostages for the "good be- 
haviour'* of others. At this moment the German mili- 
tary staff was urging the Turks to keep foreign residents 
for this purpose. Just as the Germans held non- 
combatants in Belgium as secunty for the friendliness*' 
of the Belgians* and placed Belgian women and children 
at the head of their advancing armies, so the Germans 
in Turkey were now planning to use French aud British 
residents as part of their protective system against the 
Allied fleet. That this sinister influence was constantly 
at work I well knew; therefore it was necessary that 
I should meet it immediately, and, if possible, gain the 
upper hand at the very start. I decided that the de- 
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parture of the Entente diplomats and residents from 
Constantinople would really put to the test my ability 
to protect the loieigii repeats. If all the French and 
English who really wished to leave could safely get out 
of Turkey, I believed that this demonstration would 
havo a restraining influence, not only upon the Ger- 
mans» but upon the underlings of the Turkish official 
world. 

As soon as I arrived at the railroad station, the day 
foDowing the break, I saw that my task was tol>e a diffi« 

cult one. I had arranged with the Turkisli authori- 
ties for two trains; one for the English and French resi- 
dents, which was to leave at seven o'clock, and one for 
the diplomats and thdr staff, which was to go at nine. 
But the arrangement was not working according to 
schedule. The station was a surging mass of excited 
and frightened people; the police were there in full 
force, pushing the crowds badk; the scene was an inde^ 
scribable mixture of soldiers, gendarmes, diplomats, bag- 
ga^'e, and Turkish functionaries. 

One of the most conspicuous figures was Bedri Bey, 
prefect of police, a lawyer politician, who had recently 
been elevated to this position, and who keenly realized 
the importance of his new office. Bedri was an inti- 
mate friend and political subordinate of Talaat and one 
of his most valuable tools. He ranked high in the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, and a^^pired ultimately 
to obtain a cabinet position. Perhaps his most im- 
pelling motive was his hatred of foreigners and foreign 
influence. £ti his eyes Turkey was the land exclusively of 
the Turks; he despised all the other elements in its popu- 
lation, and he particularly r<\s( nted the control wliicli 
the foreign embassies had for years exerted in the do* ; 
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mestic concerns of lii^ country. Indeed, there were 
few men in Turkey with whom the permanent aboli- 
tion of the capitulations was such a serious matter. 
Naturally in, the next few months I saw much of Bedri; 
he was constantly crossing my path, taking an almost 
malicious pleasure in interfering with every move which 
I made in the intcTe^t of the foreigners. His attitude 
was half provoking, half jocular; we were always trying 
to outwit each other — attempting to protect the 
French and British* Bedri always tuxning up as an 
obstacle to my efforts; the fight for the foreigners* 
indeed, ahnost degenerated into a personal duel be- 
tween the Prefect of Police and the American Embassy. 
Bedri was capable^ well educated, very agile» and not 
particularly 91-natured» but he loved to toy with a 
helpless fOTeigner. Naturally, he found his occupation 
this evening a congenial one. 

'* What's all the trouble about?" I asked Bedri. 

*'We have changed our minds,** he said» and his 
manner showed that the change had not been displeas- 
ing to him. "We shall let the train go that is to take 
the ambassadors and their staffs. But we have de- 
cided not to let the unoflBcial classes leave — the train 
that was to take them will not go.*' 

My staff and I had worked hard to get this safe 
passage for the enemy nationals. Now apparently 
some influence had negatived our efforts. This sudden 
change in plans was producing the utmost confusion 
and consternation* At the station there were two 
'groups of passengers* one of which could go and the 
other of which could not. The British and Frendi 
ambassadors did not wish to leave their nationals be- 
hind^ and the latter refused to believe that their train» 
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which the Turkish offidali had definitely promised, 
would not start sometime that evening. I immedi* 
ately called up Enver, who substantiated Bedri's state- 
ment. Turkey had many subjecU iu Egypt, he said, 
whose situatioa was causing great anxiety. Before 
the French and Engliah residents could leave Turkey, 
assurances must be given ^that the rights of Turkish 
subjects in these countries would be protected. I had 
no difficulty in arranging this detail, for Sir Louis Mal- 
let immediately gave the necessary assurances. How- 
ever, this did not settle the matter; indeed, it had been 
little more than a pretext Bedri still refused to let 
the trun start; the order holding it up, he said, could 
not be rescinded, for that would now disarrange the 
general schedule and might cause accidents. I recog- 
nized all this as mere Turkish evasion and I knew that 
the order had come from a higher source than Bedri; 
still nothing could be done at that moment. Moreover, 
Bedri would let no one ^^ct on the diplomatic train until 
I had personally identified him. So I had to stand 
at a little gate, and pass upon each appUcant. Every- 
one, whether he belonged to the diplomatic corps or 
not, attempted to force himself through this narrow pas- 
sageway, and we had an old-fashioned Brooklyn Bridge 
crush on a small scale. People were running in all 
directions, checking baggage, purchasing tickets* argu- 
ing with officials, consoling distracted women and 
frightened children* while Bedri, calm and collected, 
watched the whole pandemonium with an unsympa- 
thetic smile. Hats were knocked off, clothing was 
torn, and, to add to the confusion, ^lallet, tlie British 
Ambassador, became involved in a set-to with an offi- 
cious Turk— -the Englishman winning first honours 
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easily; and I caught a glimpse of Bompard, the French 
Ambassador, vigorously shakiiig a Turkish policeman. 
One lady dumped her baby in my arms, later another 
handed me a small boy, and stfll later, when I was 
standing at the gate, identifying Turkey's departing 
guests, one of the British secretaries made me the cus- 
todian of his dog. Meanwhile, Sir Louis Mallet be* 
came obstreperous and refused to leave. 

shidl stoy here/* he said, *'until the last British 
subject leave J Turkey." 

But I told him that he was no longer the protector 
of the British; that I, as American Ambassador, had 
assumed this re^nsibihty; and that I could hardly 
assert mysdf in this capacity if he ranained in Con- 
stantinople. 

"Certainly,** I said, "the Turks would not recognize 
me as in charge of British interests if you remain here." 

Moreover, I suggested that he remain at Dedeagatch 
for a few days, and await the airival of his fellow Brit«* 
ish. Sir Louis reluctantly accepted my point of view 
anJ l)oarded the train. As the train left the station I 
caught my £nal glimpse of the British Ambassador, 
sitting in a private car, almost buried in a mass of 
trunks, satchels, boxes, and diplomatic pouches, sor* 
rounded by his embassy staff, and sympathetically 
waiclu'd IjV his secretary's dog. 

The unofiiciai foreigners remained in the station sev- 
eral hours, hoping that, at the last moment, they would 
be permitted to go. Bedri, however, was inexorable. 
Their position was almost desperate. They had given 
up their quarters in Constantinople, and now found 
themselves practically stranded. Some were taken in 
by friends for the night, othen found accommodations 
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in hotels. But their situation caused the utmost 
anxiety. Evidently, despite all oficial promises, Tur- 
key was determined to keep these foreign residents 
as hostages. On the one hand were Enver and Talaat, 
teDing me that they intended to conduct their war 
in a humane manner, and, on the other, were their 
underli ngs, such as Bedri, behaving in a fashion that 
n^iati ved all these civilized pretensions. The fact 
was that the officials were quarrelling among themselves 
about the treatment of foreigners; and the German 
Greneral Staff was telling the Cabinet that they were 
making a great mistake in showing any leniency to their 
enemy ahens. Finally, I succeeded in making ar- 
rangements for them to leave the following day. Bedri, 
in more com^usant mood, spent that afternoon at the 
embassy, \nseing pa^jsports; we both went to tlie sta- 
tion in the evening and started the train safely toward 
Dedeagatch. 1 gave a box of candy — **Turkish De- 
lights/' to each one of the fifty women and children on 
the train; it altogether was a happy party and they 
made no attempt to hide their relief at leaving Turkey. 
At Dedeagatch they met the diplomatic corps, and the 
reunion that took piace» I afterward learned, was ex- 
tremely touching. I was made happy by receiving 
many testimonials d their gratitude* in particular a 
letter, signed by more than a hundred, expressing their 
thanks to Mrs. Morgenthau, the embassy staff, and my- 
self. 

There were still many who Tvnshed to go and next 
day I called on Tahiat in their behalf. I found him in 
one of his most gracious moods. The Cabinet, he said, 

had carefully considered the whole matter of EngUsh 
and French residents in Turkey, and my arguments, he 
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added» had greatly influenced them* lliey had reached 
the formal decision that enemy aliens cotdd leave or 

remain, as they preferred. There would be no con- 
centration camps, civilians could pursue their usual 
business in peace, and, so long as they behaved them* 
sdveSy they would not be molested. 

"We propose to show," said Talaat, "by our treat- 
ment of aliens, that we are not a race of barbarians.** 

In return for this promise he asked a favour of me: 
would I not see that Turkey was praised in the Ameri- 
can and European press for this decision? 

After returning to the embassy I immediately sent 
for Mr. Theron Damon, correspondent of the Associ- 
ated Press, Doctor Lederer, corresfx>n(ieiit of the 
Berliner TageblaU, and Doctor Sandler, who repre- 
sented the Paris Herald, and gave them interviews* 
praising the attitude of Turkey toward the foreign resi- 
dents. I also cabled the news to Washington, London, 
and Paris and to all our consuls. 

Hardly had I finished with the correspondents when 
I again received alarming news. I had arranged for 
another train that evening, and I now heard that the 
Turks were refusing to viak the passports of those whose 
departure I had provided for. This news, coming 
right after Talaat's explicit promise, was naturally dis- 
turbing. I immed iately started for the railroad station, 
and the sight which I saw there increased my anger at 
the Minister of the Interior. A mass of distracted peo- 
ple filled the inclosure; the women were weeping, and 
the children were screaming, while a platoon of Turkish 
soldiers, commanded by an undersized popinjay of a 
major, was driving everybody out of the station with 
the flat sides of their guns. Bedri, as usual, was theret 
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and as usual, he was dearly enjoying the confusion; cer* 
tain of the passengers, he told me, had not paid their 
ineome tax, and, for this reason, they would not be \ 
permitted to leave. I announced that I would be per- 
sonally responsible for this payment. 
" ' *'I can't get ahead of you, Mr. Ambassador, can I?'' 
said Bedri, with a lau^ From this we all thought 
that my offer had settled the matter and that the train 
would leave according to schedule. But then suddenly, 
came another order holding it up again. \^ 

Since I had just had a promise from Talaat I de- 
cided to find that functionaiy and learn what all this 
meant. I jumped into my automobile and went to the 
Sublime Porte, where he usually had his headquarters. 
Finding no one there, I told the chauffeur to drive di- 
rectly to Talaat's house. Sometime before I had visited 
Enver in his domestic surroundings and this occasion 
now gave me the opportunity to compare his manner 
olMfe with that of his more powerful associate. The 
contrast was a startling one. I had found Enver living 
in luxury, in one of the most aristocratic parts of the 
town, while now I was driving to one of the poorer sec- 
tions. We came to a narrow street, bordered by little 
rough, unpainted wooden houses; only one thing db- 
tinguished this thoroughfare from all others in Con- 
stantinople and suggested that it was the abiding place 
of the most powerful man in the Turkish £mpire. At 
either ^d stood a policeman, letting no one enter who 
could not give a satisfactory reason for doing so. Our 
auto, like all others, was stopped, but we were promptly 
permitted to pass wlwn we explained who we were. As 
contrasted with Enver's palace, with its innumerable 
rooms and gorgeous furniture, Talaat's house was an 
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old, rickety, wooden, three-story building. All this, I 
afterward learned, was part of the setting which Talaat 
had staged lor his caieer. Like many an American 
politician, he had found his position as a man of "the 

people " M valuable political asset, and lie knew that a 
isudderi display of prosperity and osLeiilatiun would 
weaken his influence with the Union and Trogress Com- 
mittee, most of whose membeis» like Iiiniself > had ris^ 
from the lower walks of life. The contents of the 
house were quite in keeping with the exterior. There 
were no suggcbliuns of Oriental inagiiilicence. Hie 
furniture was cheap; a few coarse prints hung on the 
walls, and one or two well-worn nigs were scat- 
tered on the floor. On one side stood a wooden table* 
and on this rested a telegraph instrument — once Talaat^ 
means of earning a living, and now a means by v^hlch 
he communicated with his associates. In the present 
troubled conditions in Turkey Talaat sometimes pre- 
ferred to do his own tdegraphing! 

Amid these somnmdings I awaited for a few min'utes 
the entrance of the Big Boss of Turkey. In due time 
a door opened at the other end of the room, and a huge» 
lumbering, gaily-decorated figure entered. I was 
startled by the contrast which this Talaat presented to 
the one who had become such a familiar figure to me 
at the Sublime Porte. It was no longer the Talaat of 
the European clothes and the thin veneer of European 
manners; the man whom I now saw looked like a real 
Bulgarian gyp^. Talaat wore the usual red Turkish 
fez; the rest of his bulky form was clothed in thick gray 
pajamas; and from this combination protruded a ro- 
tund, smiling face. His muud was half genial, half 
deprecating; Talaat well understood what pressing 
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business had led me to invade his domestic privacy, and 
his behaviour now resembled that of the tmiepentant 
bad boy in school. He came and sat down with a 
ipood-natiired grin, and began to make excuses. Quietly 

the door opened again^ and a hesitating little girl was 
pushed into the room, bringing a tray of cigarettes and 
coffee. Presently I saw that a young woman, appar- 
ently about twenty^five yeais old, was standing bade of 
the child, urging her to enter. Here, thmi, were Talaat's 
wife and adopted daughter; I had already discovered 
that, while Turkish women never enter society or act as 
hostesses, they are extremely inquisitive about their 
husbands' guests, and like to get surreptitious ghmpses 
ot them. Evidently Madame Iflaat, on this occa- 
sion, was not satisfied with her preliminary view, for, a 
few minutes afterward, she appeared at a window di- 
xectly opposite me, but entirely unseen by her husband, 
who was facing in the other direction, and there she 
remained very quiet and vevy observant for several 
minutes. As she was in the house, she was unveiled; 
her face was hand^^ome and intelligent; and it was quite 
apparent that she enjoyed this dose-range view of an 
American ambassador. 

''WeU, Talaat," I said, realizmg that the tune had 
ocime for plain speakmg, 'Mon't you know how foolishly 
you are acting? You told me a few hours ago that you 
had decided to treat the French and Engh*!=?h decently 
and you asked me to publish this news in the American 
and foreign press. I at once called in the newspaper 
men and told them how splendidly you were bdiaving. 
And this at your own request! The whole world will 
be reading about it to-morrow. Now you are doing 
your best to counteract all my efforts in your behalf; 
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here' you have repudiated your first promise to be de- 
cent. Are you going to keep the promises you made 
me? Will you stick to them, or do you inteiid to ke^ 
changing your mind all the time? Now let's have a 
real understanding. The thing we Americans particu- 
larly pride ourselves on is keeping our word. We do it 
as individuals and as a nation. We refuse to deal with 
people as equals who do not do this. You might as 
well undeistand now that we can do no business with 
eadi other unless I can deprad on your promises.'* 

**Now, this isn't my fault," Talaat answered. "The 
Germans are to blame for stopping that train. The 
German Chief of Staff has just returned and is making 
a big f us8» saying that we are too eaqr with the French 
and English and that we must not let them go away. 
He says that we must keep them for hostages. It was 
his interference that did this/' 

That was precisely what I had suspected. Talaat 
had given me his promise* then Bronssart* head of 
the German Staff, had practically eountermanded his 
orders. Talaat*s adinissioii gave me the opening 
which I had wished for. By this time my relations 
with Talaat had become so friendly that I could talk to 
him with the utmost frankness. 

''Now, Talaat,** I said, ''you have got to have some* 
one to advise you in your relations with foreigners. 
You must make up your mind whether you want me or 
the German Staff. Don't you think you will make a 
mistake if you place yoursdt entirely in the hands of 
theGermans? The time may ccwie when you will need 
me against thm.** 

'^What do you mean by that?" he asked* watching 
for my answer with intense curiosity. 
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' ' The Germans are sure to adc you to do many things 
you don't want to do. If you can tell them that the 

American Ambassador objects, my support may prove 
useful to you. Besides, you know you all expect peace 
in a few months. You know that the Genuans really 
care nothing for Turkey, and certainly you have no 
claims on the Allies for assistance. There is only one 
nation in the world that you can look to as a disinter- 
ested friend and that is llie United States.** 

This fact was so apparent that I hardly needed to 
aigue it in any great detail. However, I had another 
argument that struck still nearer home. Already the 
struggle between the war depMuiment and the civil 
powers had started. I knew that Talaat, although 
he was Minister of the Interior, and a civilian, was de- 
termined not to sacrifice a tittle of his authority to 
Enver, the Germans, and the representatives of the 
military. 

"If you let the Germans win this point to-day,'* I 
said, **you are practically in their power. You are 
now the head of affairs, but you are still a civilian. Are 
you going to let the military, represented by Enver 
and the German staff, overrule your orders? Appar- 
ently that is what has happened to-day. If you submit 
to it, 3'ou will find that they will be running things from 
now on. The Germans will put this country under 
martial law; then where will you civilians be?" 

I could see that this argument was liaving its effect 
on Talaat. He remained quiet for a few moments, 
evidently pondering my remarks. Then he said, with 
the utmost dehberation, 

**I am going to help you." 

He turned around to his table and b^gan working 
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his telegraph mstrument. I shall never forget the 
picture; this huge Turk* sitting there in his gray 
pajamas and his red fes, working industriously his 

own telegraph key, his young wife gazmg at him 
through a little window mid the late afternoon sun 
streaming into the room. Evidently the ruler ol Tur- 
key was having his troubles, and, as the argument 
went on over the telegraphy Talaat would bang Us 
key with increasing irritation. He told me that the 
pompous major at the station insisted on having En- 
ver's written orders — since orders over the wire might 
easily be counterfeited. It took Talaat some time to 
locate Enver» and then the dispute apparently started 
all over again. A piece of news which Talaat received 
at that moment over the wire almost ruined my case. 
Alter a prolonged thumping of his instrument, in the 
course of which Talaat's face lost its geniality and be- 
came ahnost s'avage, he turned to me and said: 

*'The English bombarded the Daidandles this morn- 
ing and killed two Turks!** 

And then he added : 

''We intend to kill three Christians for eveiy Moslem 
killedi" 

For a moment I thought that everything was lost. 

Talaat's face reflected only one emotion — hatred of the 
English. Afterward, when reading the Cromer report 
on the Dardanelles, I found that the British Conunittee 
stigmatized this early attack as a mistake, since it 
gave the Turks an early warning of their plans. I can 
testify that it was a mistake for another reason, for I 
now found that these few strange shots almost destroyed 
my plans to get the foreign residents out ol Turkey. 
Talaat was enraged, and I had to go over much of the 
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ground again, but finally I succeeded in pacifying him 
once more. I saw that he was vaciUating between his 
desire to pwdah the English and his desire to assert his 
oim authority over that at Enver and the Germans. 
Fortunately the latter motlTe gained the ascendancy. 
At all hazard, he was determined to show that he was 
boss. 

We remained there more than two hours, my in- 
voluntary host pausing now and then in his telegraphing 
to entatain me with the latest political gossip. Djavid, 

the Minister of Finance, he said, liad rt\sign( d, but had 
promised to work for them at home. Tiie Grand Vizier, 
despite his threats, had been persuaded to retain his 
office. Foreigners in the interior would not be molested 
unless Beirut, Alexandretta, or some unfortified port 
were bombarded, but, if such attacks were made, they 
would exact reprisals of the French and English. Ta- 
laat's conversation showed that he had no particular 
liking for the Germans. Th^ were overbearing and 
insolent, he said, constantly interfering in militaiy ' 
matters and treating the Turks with disdain. 

Finally the train v^as arranged. Talaat had shown 
several moods in this interview; he had been by turns 
sulky, good-natured, savage, and com^ajgAnt. There 
isone phase of the Turkish character wEidi Westerners 
do not comprehend and that is its keen sense of humour. 
Talaat himself greatly loved a joke and a funny story. 
Now that he had reestablished friendly relations and 
r^jgoned his promise, Talaat became jocular once more. 




**Your people can go now/* he said with a lau|^, 
"It's time to buy your candies, Mr. Ambassador!'* 

This latter, of course, was a reference to the little 
gifts which I had made to the women and children 
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the night before. We immediately returned to the 
station, where we found the disconsolate passengm 
dtting aioiind waiting for a favowtble word« When 
I told them that the train would leave that evening, 

their thanks and gratitude were overwhefaning* 
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TH£ INVASION OF NOTBE DAME D£ aiON 

LVLAAT'S statement that the German Chief of 



Staff* Bronssart, had really held up this train, 



«^ was a valuable piece of information. I decided 
to look into the matter further, and, with this idea in 

my mind, I called next day on Wangenheim. The 
Turkish authorities, I said, had solemnly promised 
that they would treat their enemies decently, and 
certainly I could not tolerate any interference in the 
matter from the German Chief of Staff* Wangenheim 
had repeatedly told me that the Germans were looking 
to President Wilson as the peacemaker and I therefore 
used the same argument with him that I had urged 
on Talaat. Flroceedings of this sort would not help 
his country when the day of the final settlement came! 
Here, I said, we have a strange situation; a so-called 
barbarous country, like Turkey, attempting to make 
civilized warfare and treat their Christian enemies 
with decency and kindness, and, on the other hand, a 
supposedly cultured and Christian nation, like Ger- 
many, which is trying to persiuide them to revert to 
barbarism. "What sort of an impression do you think 
that will make on the American people?*' I asked 
Wangenheini. He espiened a willingness to hdp 
and suggested, as my consideration for such help, that 
I should try to persuade the United States to insist on 
free commerce with Germany, so that his countiy could 
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receive plentiful cargoes of copper, wheat, and cotton. 
This was a subject to which, as I shall relate, Wangen- 
heim oonstaiitly returned. 

Despite Wangenheun's promise I had practicaUy no 
support from the German Embasisy in my attempt to 
protect the foreign residents from Turkish ill treatment. 
I realized that, owing to my religion, there nu^t be a 
feeling in certain quarters that I was not exerting all 
my energies in bdiaK of these Christian peoples and 
religious organizations — hospitals, schools, monasteries, 
and convents — and I naturally thought that it would 
strengthen my influence with the Turks if I could have 
the siipiMrt <rf my most powerful Christian coHeagues. 
I had a long discussion on this matter with PaDayidni, 
himself a Catliolic and the representative of the greatest 
Catholic power. Pallavicini frankly told me that 
Wangenheim would do nothing that would annoy the 
Turks. There was then a constant fear that the Eng-* 
lish and French fleets would force the Dardandles, 
capture Constantinople, and hand it over to Russia, 
and only the Turkish forces, said Pallavicini, could pre- 
vent audi a calamity. The Germans, therefore, be- 
lieved that they were dqiendent on the good graces of 
the Turkish Government, and would do nothing to 
anta^,'(jnize them. E\ndently PaUavieini wished me 
to beheve that Wangenheim and he really desired to 
help. Yet this plea was hardly frank, for I knew 
all the time that Turkey, if the Germans had not 
constantly* interfered, would have behaved decently. 
I found that the evil spirit was not the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but Von Bronssart, the German Chief of Staff. 
The fact that certain members of the Turkish Cabinet, 
who represented European and Christian culture-*ma[i 
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like Biictiiiy and Oskaii — had renigned as a piatett 
agaimt TtsAey^a action in entering the wajr, made the 

situation of forei^^ers even more dangerous. There 
was also much conflict of authority; a policy decided 
on one day would be reversed the next, the result being 
that we never knew where we stood* The mere fact 
that the Crovemment promised me that foreigners 
would not be mallrealed by no means settled the matter, 
for some underling, like Bedri Bey, could frequently 
find an excuse for disregarding instructions* The > 
8ituation» therefore* was one that caUed for constant 
vigilance; I had not only to get pledges from men like 
Talaat and Enver, but I had personally to see that 
these pledges were carried into action. 

I awoke one November morning at four o'clock; 
I had been dreaming, or I had had a ''presentim^t," 
that all was not going wdl with the Sion^Sceurs, a 
French sisterhood which had for many years conducted 
a school for girls in Constantinople. Madame Bom- 
pard, the wife of the French Ambassador, and several 
ladies of the French colony, had particularly requested 
us to keep a watchful eye on this institution. It was 
a splendidly conducted school; the daughters of many 
of the best families of all nationalities attended it, and 
when these girls were assembled, the Christians wearing 
silver crosses and the non-Christians silver stars, the 
sight was particularly beautiful and impressive. Nat- 
urally the thought of the bruUil Turks breaking into 
such a community was enough to arouse the wrath 
of any properly constituted man. Though we had 
nothing more definite than an uneasy feeling that 
something might be wrong, Mrs. Morgenthau and I 
decided to go up immediately after breakfast. As we 
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approached the building we noted nothing particularly 
suspicious; the place was quiet and the whole atnoKM* 
phere was one of peace and sanctity* Jiut as we as- 
cended the steps, however* five Ttokish policemen 
followed on our heels. They crowckxl after us into 
the vestibule, much to the consternation of a few of 
the sbters, who happened to be in the waiting room. 
The mere fact that the American Ambassador came 
with the police in itself increased their alann, thoQi^ 
our arrival together was purely accidental. 

**What do you want?" I asked, turning to the men. 
As th^ qxike only Turkish, naturally th^ did not 
onderstand me» and they started to push me aaide. 
My own knowledge of Turkish was eztremdy Imiited, 
but I knew that the word "Elchi" meant ''Ambassa- 
dor.'* So, pomting to myseif» I said, 
I "Elchi American." 

; This scrap of Turkish worked like magic InTuik^ 
an ambassador is a much-revered object, and these 

policemen immediately respected niy autliority. ]Mean- 
while the sisters had sent for their superior. Mere 
Elvira. This lady was one of the moat distinguished 
and influential personages in Constantinople. That 
morning, as she came in quietly and faced these Turkish 
policemen, showing not a sign of fear, and completely 
oveiavnng them by the splendour and dignity of her 
beanng, she represented to my eyes almost a super- 
natural being. Elvira was a daughter of one of 
the most aristocratic families of IVance; she was a 
woman of perhaps forty years of age, with black hair 
and shining black eyes» all accentuated by a pale face;, 
that radiated cultim, charact^, and intelUgenoe. I 
could not hdp thinking, as I looked at her that moming. 
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that there was not a diplomatic cirde in the world to 
which she would not have added grace and dignity* 
In a few seconds Elvira had this present distract- 
ing situation completely under control. She sent for a 

sister who spoke Turkish and questioned the policemen. 
They said that they were acting under Bedri's orders. 
All the foreign sdiools were to be closed that morning, 
the Government intending to seize all thw buildings. 
There were about seventy-two teachers and sisters 
in this convent; the police had orders to shut all these 
into two rooms, where they were to be held practically 
as prisoners. There were about two hundred girls; 
these were to be turned out into the streets^ and left 
to shift for themselves. The fact that it was raining 
in torrents, and that the weather was extremely cold, 
acoratuated the barbarity of tliis proceeding. Yet 
every enemy school and religious institution in Con- 
stantinople was undei^oing a similar experience at this 
time. Clearly this wa^ a situation which I could not 
handle alone, and I at once telephoned my Turkish- 
q>eaking legal adviser. Herein is another incident 
whidi may have an interest tck those who believe in 
providential intervention. When I arrived in Con* 
stantinople telephones liad been unknown, but, in 
the last few months, an English company had been 
introducing a system. The night before my experience 
with the Sion Soeurs, my legal adviser had called me 
up and proudly told me that his telephone had just 
•been installed. I jotted down his number, and this 
m^orandum I now found in my pocket. Without my 
interpreter I should have been hard pressed, and with- 
out this telephone I could not have immediately brought 
Um to the spot. 
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While waiting for hia arrival I delayed the operations 
of^the policemen, &.nd my wife, who fortunately speaks 
FteaA, was obtaining all the details from the aisten. 
Mrs. MoTgenthau understood the Turks wdl enough 

to know that they had other plans than the mere 
expulsion of the sisters and their charges. The Turks 



the valuables which they contain are greatly exagger- 
ated m^the popular mind; and it was a safe assumption 

that, among other tilings, this expulsion was an indus- 
trious raiding expedition for tangible evidences of 
wealth. 

""Have you any mon^ and other valuables hese?" 
Mrs. Morgenthau asked one of the sisters. 

Yes, they had quite a large amount; it was kept in a 
safe upstairs. My wife told me to keep the policemen 
bui^ and then she and one of the sisters quietly disap- 
peared from the scene. Upstairs the sister disclosed 
about a hundred square pieces of white flannel into 
each one of which had been sewed twenty gold coins. 
In all, the Sion Sceurs had in this hquid form about 
fifty thousand francs. They had been fearing eiqiulsion 
for some time and had been getting together their 
money in this form, so that they could carry it a#ay 
with them when forced to leave Turkey. Besides this, 
the sisters had several bundles of securities, and many 
valuable papeni» such as the charter of their school. 
Certainly here was something that would appeal to 
Turkish cupidity. Mrs. Morgenthau knew that if • 
the police once obtained control of the building there 
would be little likelihood that the Sion Soeurs would 
ever see their mon^ again. With the aid of the sisters^ 
my wife promptly concealed as much as she could on 
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her person, descended the stairs, and marched through 
the line of gendanxies out into the rain. Mrs. Morgen- 
thau told me afterward that her blood almost ran cold 
with f riglit as she passed by these guardians of the law; 
from all external sijt,ms, however, she wa^ absolutely 
calm and collected. She stepi>ed into the waiting 
auto* WBA driven to the American Embassy, placed the 
monefy in omr vault, and promptly returned to the school. 
Again Mrs. Morgenthau solemnly ascended the stslrs 
with the sisters. This time they took her to the galU ry 
of the Cathedral, which stood behind the convent, 
but could be entered through it. One of the sisters 
lifted up a tile from a particular spot in the floor, and 
again disclosed a heap of gc^d coins. This was seoreted 
on Mrs. Morgenthau's clot lies, and once more she 
walked past the gendarmes, out into the rain, and was 
driven rapidly to the Embassy. In these two trips 
my wife succeeded in getting the money of the sisters 
to a place where it would be safe from the Turks. 

Between Mrs. Alorgentluiu's trips Bedri had arrived. 
He told me that Talaat had himself given the ordeir 
for closing all the institutions and that they had in* 
tended to have the entire job finished before nine o*dock. 
I have already said that the Turks have a sense of 
humour; but to this statement I should add that 
it sometimes manifests itself in a perverted form. 
Bedzi now seemed to think that locking more than 
seventy Catholic sisters in two rooms and tummg 
two hundred young and carefully nurtured girls into 
the streets of Constantinople was a ^reat joke. 

We were going at it early in the morning and have 
it all over before you heard anything about it»" he 
said with a laiigh. **But you seem never to be asleep." 
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**You are very foolish to try to play such tricks on 
us," I said. "Don't you know that I am going to 
write a book? If you go on behaving this way» I shall 
put you in as the villain." 

This ranaik was^an^mspiratioii of the moment; it 
was then that it first occurred to me that these experi- 
ences might prove sufficiently interesting for publica- 
tion. Bedri took the statement seriously » and it seemed 
to have a sobering effect. 

**Do you reaOy intend to write a book?'' he asked, 
almost anxiously. 

"Why not?" I rejoined. "General Lew Wallace 
was tnii^iift^ here — didn't he write a book? * Sunset' 
Ckxs was also muii8terhere--didn't he write one? Why 
shouldn'tl? AndyouavesudianimpoHantdiaraeter 
that I shall have to give you a part. Why do you go on 
acting in a way that will make me describe you as a 
very bad man? These sistm here have always been 
your fijends* Th^ have never done you anything 
but good; they have educated many of your daughters; 
why do you treat them in this shameful fashion?" 

This plea produced an effect; Bedri consented to 
postpone execution of the oider until we could get 
Talaat on the wire* In a few minutes I heaxd Talaat 

laughing over the telephone. 

"I tried to escape you," he said, "but you have 
caught me again. Why make such a row about this 
matter? Didn't the Frach themselves eqiel all their 
nuns and monks? Why diouldn't we do it?** 

After I had remonstrated over this indecent haste 
Talaat told Bedri to suspend the order until we had had 
a chance to talk the matter over. Naturally this 
gieatly relieved Mtee Elvira and the sisteis. Just as 
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we were about to leave, Bedri suddenly had a new idea. 
Tbeie was mie detail which he had apparently foigotteii. 
"''Well lea^ the Skm sisters alone for the imsent," 

he said, "but we must get their money." 
' Reluctantly I acquiesced in his suggestion — ^knowing 
that all the valuables were safely x^giS^^ in the Amer- 
ican Embassy. So I had the pleasure of standing by 
and watching Bedri and his assodates seaich the whole 
cstablisliment. All they turned up was a small tin 
box containing a few copper coins, a prize which was 
so trifling that the Turks disdained to take it. They 
were much pnsded and disappointed, and from that 
day to this they have never known what became of the 
money. If my Turkish friends do me the honour of 
reading these pages, they will find that I have explained 
heie for the first time one of the many niyBteries of 
those excHing days. 

As some ci the windows of the convent opened on 
the court of the Cathedral, which was Vatican prop- 
erty, we contended that the Turkish Grovetiunent(x>uld 
not sdse it. Such of the sisters as were neutrals were 
allowed to remain in possession of the part that 
faced the Vatican land, while the rest of the building 
was turned into an Engineers' School. We arrancjed 
that the French nuns should have ten days to leave 
for their owncountiy; they all reached their destination 
saldy, and most are at present engaged in charities 
and war work in France. 

My jocular statement that I intended to \^Tite a 
book deeply impressed Bedri, and, in the next few weeks, 
be repeatedly referred to it. I kept b^jtediu^ telling 
him that, unless his behaviour improved, I should be 
forced to picture him as the villain. One day he asked 
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III 



me» in all aeriousness, whether he could not do some- 
thing that would justify me in portraying him in a 
more favourable light* This attitude gave me an 
opportunity I had been seeking for some time. Con- 
stantinople had for many years been a centre for the 
white-alave, trade and a particularly vicious gang was 
then operating under cover of a fake synagogue. A 
committee, organized to fight this crew, had made me 
an honorary chairman. I told Bedri that he now had 
the chance to secure a reputation; because of the war, 
his powers as Prefect of Police had been greatly in- 
creased and a little vigorous action on his part would 
permanently rid the city of this disgrace. The enthu- 
siasm with which Bedri adopted my suggestion and 
the thoroughness and ability with which he did the 
work entitle him to the gratitude of all decent people. 
In a few dag^ eveiy white-slave trader in Constantinople 
was ggmying for safety; most were arrested, a few 
made their escape; such as were foreigners, after serving 
terms in jail, were expelled from the country. Bedri 
furnished me photograi^ of all the ciilgg^ and they 
are now on file in our State Department. I was not 
writing a book at that time, but I Mt obliged to secure 
some public recognition for Bedri's work. I therefore 
sent his photograph, with a few words about his achieve- 
ment» to the New York Times, which published it in a 
Sunday edition. That a great American newspaper 
had recognized him in this way delighted Bedri b^^d 
words. For mont hs he carried in his pocket the page 
of the Times containing his picture, showing it to all 
his friends. This event ended my troubles with the 
Prefect of Police; for the rest of my stay we had vety 
few serious clashes. 



CHAPTER XIV 



WANQENHEIM AND THE BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
— HOLT WAR THAT WAS MADE 
IN GERMANY 

AUj this time I was increasing my knowledge 



of the modem German character* as iDustiated 



A, ill Wangenheiin and his associates. In the 
early days of the war, the Germans showed their most 
iDgratiating side to Americans; as time went on, how- 
ever, and it became apparent that public opinion in the 
United States almost unanimously supported the Allies, 
and that the Washington AdininistraLion would not 
disregard the neutrality laws in order to promote Ger- 
many's interest, this friendly attitude changed and be- 
came almost hostile. 

The grievance to which the German Ambassador 
constantly returned with tiresome iteration was the 
old familiar one — the sale of American ammunition 
to the Allies. I hardly ever met him that he did not 
speak about it. He was constantly asking me to write 
to President Wilson, urging him to declare an embargo; 
of course, my contention that the commerce in munitions 
was entirely legitimate made no impression. As the 
struggle at the Dardanelles became more intense. Wan- 
genheim's insistence on the subject of American ammu- 
nition grew. He asserted that most of the shells used at 
the Dardanelles had been made in America and that the 
United States was really waging war on Turkey. 
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One day, more angry thaa usual, he brought me a 
piece of shdL On it dearly appealed the inacffiptioii 

^*Look at that!'* he said* "I suppose yon know what 

*B.S.Co.' means? That is the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany! This will make the Turks furious. And re- 
member that we are gomg to faoki the United States 
xeaponaible for it. We are gettmg more and more 
proof, and we are going to hold yon to account for 
every death caused by American shells. If you would 
only write home and make them stop selling ammuni- 
tkm to our enemies, the war would be over very sooa," 
I I made the usual defense* and called Wangenhehn's 
attention to the fact that Germuiy had sold munitions 
to Spain in the Spanisli Vs ur, but all this was to no 
purpose. AU that Wangenheim saw was that American 
•uppliea fonned an asset to his enemy; the legalities of 
the situation did not mterest him. Of coune I refused 
point blank to write to the President about the matter. 

A few days afterward an article appeared in the II:- 
dam discussing Turkish and American relations. This 
contribution, for the greater part* was eztremdy com* 
plimentary to America; its real purpose, however, was 
to contrast the present with the past, and to point out 
that our action in furnishing ammunition to Turkey's 
enemies was hardly in accordance with the historic 
friendship between the two countries. The whole 
thing was evidently written merely to get before the 
Turkish j)eople a statement ahuost parenthetically 
included in the final paragraph. "According to the 
i^K>rt of correspondents at the Dardanelles it appears 
that most of the sheUs fired by the British and French 
during the last bombardment were made in America*'* 
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At tUs time the German Embaaqr eontioUed the 
Ibiam, and was conduclang it entirdy in the interest 

of Gennan propaganda. A statement of this sort, 
instiUed into the minds of impressionable and fanatical 
Turks, might have the most dq[>lorable consequences. 
I theief ore took the matter up immediately with the 
man whom I regarded as chiefly responsible for the at* 
tack — the Gennan Ambassador. 

At first Wangenheim asserted his innocence; he was 
as bland as a chfld in protesting his Ignorance of the 
whole^affair. I called his attention to the fact that 
the statements in the Ikdam were afanost identically 
the same as those which he had made to me a few days 
before; that the language in certain spots, indeed, was 
almost a rq>etition of his own conversation. 

**Either you wrote that article youiseif,'* I said, 
'*or you called in the reporter and gave him the leading 
ideas." 

Wangenheim saw that there was no use in further 
denying the authorship. 
''WeU,*' he said, throwing back hia head, **whttt are 

you going to do about it? 

This Tweed like attitude rather nettled me and I 
resented it on the spot. 

^ril tell you what I am going to do about it,'' I 
replied, '*and you know that I wiD be able to carry 

out my threats. Either you stop stirring up anti- 
American feeling in Turkey or I shall start a campaign 
of anti-German sentiment here. 

"You know. Baron," I added, **that you ;Germans 
are skating on veiy thin ice in this countiy. You 
know that the Turks don't love you any too well. In 
fact, you know that Americans are more popular here ' 
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than you are. Sun[K)6iiig that I go out, tell the Turks 
how you are aimply wang them for your own benefit — 
that you do not really regard them as your allies, but 
merely as pawns in the game which you are playing. 

Now, in sC^rring up anti-American feeling here you 
are touching my softest spot. You are exposing our 
educational and reUgious institutions to the attadcs of 
the Turks. No one knows what they nuty do if they 

are i>ersuaded that their relatives are being shot down 
by American bullets. You stop this at once, or in three 
weeks I will fill the whole of Turkey with animosity 
toward the Germans. It will be a battle between us» 
amUE am ready for it.'* 

Wangenheim's attitude changed at once. He tinned 
around, put his arm on my shoulder, and assumed a 
most conciliatory, almost affectionate, manner. 

''Come» let us be friends," he said« ''I see that you 
are right about this. I see that such attacks m^t 
injure^your friends, the missionaries. I promise you 
that they will he stopped." 

From that day the Turkish press never made the 
slightest unfriendly allusion to the United States. Hie 
abruptness with which the attacks ceased showed me 
that the Germans had evidently ext( nded to Turkey 
one of the most cherished expedients of the Fatherland 
— absolute government control of the press. But when 
I think of the inftjmous plots which Wangenheim was 
imrtigating at Hiat foment, his objection to the use of a 
few American shells by English battleships — if English 
battleships used any such shells, \vhich I seriously 
doubt — seems almost grotesque. In the early days 
Wangenham had explained to me one of Germaay^s 
main purposes in fordng Turkey in^to the conflict. He 
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made this eacplanation quietly and nonchakntly, am 
though it had been quite the most ordinary matter in 

the world. Sitting in his office, puffing away at his 
big black Crerman cigar, he unfolded Grermany's scheme 
to arouse the whole fanatical Moslem world against the 
Cluistiaiis. Germany had planned a real **holy war^ 
as one means of destroying English and French inflii* 
ence in the world. "Turkey herself is not the really 
important matter,' ' said Wangenheim . ' ' Her army is a 
small one* and we do not eiq>ect it to do very much. 
For the most part it will act on the defensive. But the 
big thing is the Moslem world. If we can stir the 
Mohammedans up against the English and Bussiansj 
We can force them to make peace." 

Yihst Wangenheim evidently meant by the "Big 
thing" became apparent on November ISth, when the 
Sultan issued his dedaration of war; this declaration 
was really an appeal for a Jihad, or a "Holy War'* 
against the infidel. Soon afterward the Sheik-ul- 
Islam published his proclamation, suomv>ning the whole 
Moslem world to arise and massacre their Christian op* 
pressors. "Oh, Moslems!" concluded this document. 
**Ye who are smitten with happiness and are on the 
verge of sacrificing your life and your goods for the 
cause of right, and of braving perils, gather now around 
the Lnperial throne, obey the commands of the Al- 
mighty, who, in the Koran, promises us bliss in this and 
in the next world; embrace ye the foot of the Caliph's 
throne and know ye that the state is at war with Russia, 
England, France, and their Allies, and that these are the 
enemies of Islam. The Chief of the believers, the 
Caliph, invitee you ail as Moslems to join in the Holy 
War!" 
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The religioiiB leaden tead this prodamation to their 
lusembled congregatkms in the moBques; all the mwb* 

papers printed it conspicuously; it was spread broad- 
cast in nil the countries which had large Mohammedan 
populations — India> China, Persia, £gypt, Algiers^ 
Trqxdi» Morocco, and the like; in all theae places it waa 
read to the assembled multitudes and the populace was 
exhorted to obey the mandate. The Ikdam, the Turk- 
ish newspaper which had passed into German o\\Tier- 
ahip, was constantly inciting the masses. *'The deeds 
ol our enemiesy" wrote this Turco-German editcnv 
**have brought down the wrath of God. A gleam , of 
hope has appeared. All Mohammedans, young and 
old, men, women, and children, must fulfil their duty 
SO that the gleam may iiot fade away, but give light to 
us fofever. How many great things can be aceom* 
plidied by the arms of vigorous m^, by the aid of 
others, of women and children! . . . The time 
for action has come. We shall all have to fight with 
all our strength* with all our soul, with teeth and nails, 
with all the sinews of our bodies and of our spirits. If 
we do it, the deliireffance of the subjected Mohammedan 
kingdoms is assured. Then, if God so wills, we shall 
march unashamed by the side of our friends who send 
their greetings to the Crescent. Allah is our 
the Flrophet is our support'* 

The Sultan's proclamation was an official pubKe 
document, and dealt with the proposed Holy War only 
in a general way, but about this same time a secret 
pamphlet appeared which gave instructions to the faith- 
ful in more specific terms. This paper was not read 
in the mosques; it was distributed stealthily in all Mo- 
hammedan countries — India, Egypt, Morocxx}, Syria, 
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and many othm; and it was significantly printed 
in And>ic» the language of the KoraiL It was a loigthy 
docom^t— the English translation contains 10,000 

words — ^full of quotations from the Koran, and its style 
was frenzied in its appeal to racial and religious hatred. 
It described a detailed plan of operations for the assas- 
sination and extmnination of all Christians— eampt 
those of German nationality. A few extracts will fairly 
portray its spirit: *'0 people of the faith and O beloved 
Moslems^ consider, even though but for a brief moment, 
the present condition of the Islamic world* for if 
you consider this but for a little you will weep hnog.' 
You win behold a bewildering state of affairs which 
will cause the tear to fall and the fire of grief to blaze. 
You see the great country of India, which contains 
'hundreds of millions of Moslems, fallen, because of re- 
ligious divisions and weaknesses, into the grasp of the 
enemies of God, the infidel English. You see forty 
millions of Moslems in Java shackled by the chains of 
captivity and of affliction under the rule of the Dutch, 
althoui^ these infidels are much fewer in number than 
the faithful and do not enjoy a much higher civiliza- 
tion. You see Egypt, Morocco, Tunis, Algeria, and 
the Sudan suffering the extremes of pain and groaning 
in the grasp of the enemies of God and his apostle. 
You see the vast country of Siberia and Turkestan and 
Khii^ and Bokhara and the Caucasus and the Crimea 
and Kazan and Ezferlian and Kosahastan, whose Mos- 
lem peoples believe in the unity of God, ground under 
the feet of their oppressors, who are the enemies al- 
ready ol our rel^ion. You behold Persia being pre- 
pared for partition and you see the city of the Caliphate, 
which for ages has unceasingly fought breast to breast 
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with the enemies of our religion, now beoc»ne the target 
for opptemm and violence. Thus wherever you iook 
you see that the enemies of the true rdigion» particu- 
larly the English, the Russian, and the French, have 

oppressed Islam and invaded its rights in every possible 
way. We cannot enumerate the insults we have re- 
ceived at the hands of these nations who desire totally 
to destroy Islam and drive all Mohammedans off the 
face of the earth. This tyranny has passed all endur- 
able limits; the cup of our oppression is full to over- 
flowing. . • • In brief, the Moslems work and the 
infidels eat; the Moslems are hungry and suffer and the 
infidels gorge th^nsdves and live ui luzuiy* The world 
of IslanTimks down and goes backward, and the Chris- 
tian world goes forward and is more and more exalted. 
The Moslems are enslaved and the infidels are the great 
miens. Hiis is all because the Moslems have aban- 
doned the plan set forth in the Koran and igno«>ed the 
Holy War which it commands. . . . But the 
time has now come for the Holy War, and by this the 
land of Islam shall be forever freed from the power 
of the infidek who oppress it. This holy war has 
now become a sacred duty. Know ye that the 
blood of infidels in the Islamic lands may be shed 
with impunity — except those to whom the Moslem 
power has promised security and who are allied with it. 
[Herein we find that Germans and Austrians are ex- 
cepted from massacre.) The killmg of infidels who rule 
over Islam has become a sacred duty, whether you do it 
secretly or openly, as the Koran has decreed: 'Take 
them and kill them whenever you find them. Behold 
we have delivered them unto your hands and given 
you supreme power over tiwm.* He who kills even one 
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unbeliever of those who rule over us, whether ht doei 
it secretly or openly, shall be rewarded by God* And 
let every Moslem, in whatever part of the world he 

may be, swear a solcnm oath to kill at least three or four 
of the mfidels who nile over him, for they are the ene- 
mies of Grod and of the faith. Let every Moslem know 
that his reward for doing so shall be doubled by the 
God who created heaven and earth. A Moslem who 
does this shall l)e saved from the terrors of the day of 
Judgment, of the resurrection of the dead. Who is the 
man who can refuse such a recompense for^such a small 
deed? . . . Yet the time has oome that we 
should rise up as the rismg of one man, in one hand f 
sword, in the other a gun, in his pocket balls of fire and 
death^iealing missiles, and in his heart tlie light of the 
faith, and that we should lift up our voices, saying — 
India for the Indian Moslems, Java for the Javanese 
Moslems, Algeria for the Algerian Moslems, Morocco 
for the Moroccan- Moslems, Tunis for the Tunisan 
Moslems, Egypt for the Egyptian Moslems, Iran for 
the Iranian Moslems, Turan for the Turanian Moslems, 
Bdchara for the Bokharan Moslems, Caucasus for the 
Caucasian Moslems, and the Ottoman Emfure for the 
Ottoman Turks and Arabs." 

Specific instructions for carrying out this holy pur- 
pose follow. There shall be a heart ?rar "^-every fol-* 
lower of the Frophet, that is, shall constantly nourish 
in his spirit a hatred of the infidel; a ''speech war'* — 
with tonjjue and pen every Moslem shall spread this 
same hatred wherever Mohammedans live; and a war 
of deed — fighting and killing the infidel wherever he 
shows his head. This latter conflict, says the pamph- 
let, is the "true war.*' There is to be a ** little Iwly 
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war" and a "great holy war"; the first describes the 
battle which every Mohammedan is to wage in his 
oommimity against his Christian neighbours, and the 
secoad is the great world struggle which united Islam^ 
in India, Arabia, Turkey» Africa, and other countries 
is to wage against the infidel oppressors. "The Holy 
War/' says the pamphlet, " will be of three forms. First, 
the individual war, which consists of the individual 
personal deed* This may be carried on with cutting, 
killing tnstniments, like the holy war which one of the 
faithful made against Peter Galy, the infidel English 
governor, like the slaying of the English chief of police 
in India, and like the killing of one of the officials 
arriving m Mecca by Abi Busir (may God be pleased 
with him)/* The document gives several other in- 
stances of assassination \Yhich the faithful arc enjoined 
to imitate. Second, the believers are told to organize 
"bands,*' and to go forth and slay Christians. The 
most useful are those organized and operating in secret. 

It is hoped that the Islamic world of to-day will profit 
very ffr^atly from such secret bands." The third 
method is by " orgaiuused campaigns," that is, by trained 
armies. 

In all parts of this incentive to murder and assassina- 
tion there are indications that a German hand has ex- 
ercised an editorial supervision. Only those infidels 
are to be slain, "who rule over us" — that is, those who 
have Mohammedan subjects. As Germany has no 
such subjects, this saving clause was expected to pro- 
tect Germans from assault. The Germans, with their 
usual interest in their own well-being and their usual 
disregard of their ally, evidently overlooked the fact 
that Austria had many Mohammedan subjects in Bos- 
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nia and Herzc^govina. Moslems are instructed that 
they should fonn amies» *'even though it may be neees- 
saiy to mtzoduce some fordgn elements" — that i8» 

hring in German instructors and German officers. 
**You must remember'* — this is evidently intended as 
a blanket protection to Germans everywhere — ''that it 
is absolutdy unlawful to oppose any of the peoples of 
other religions between whom and the Moslems theie is 
a covenant or of those who have not manifested hos- 
tility to the seat of the Caliphate or those who have 
entered under the protection of the Moslems/* 

Even though I had not had Wangenheim's peraonal 
statement that the Germans intended to aiouse the 
Mohammedans everywhere agaiiist England/ France, 
and Russia, these interpolations would clearly enough 
have indicated the real inspiration of this amazing 
document. At the time Wangenheim discussed the 
matter with me» his chief idea seemed to be that a 
*'holy war" of this sort would be the quickest means 
of forcing England to make peace. According to tiiis 
point of view» it was really a great peace offensive. At 
that time Wangenheun reflected the conviction, which 
was prevalent in all official curcles» that Gmnany had 
made a mistake in bringing England into the conflict, 
and it was evidently his idea now that if back fires 
could be started against England in India, Egypt, the 
Sudan, and other places, the British Empire would 
withdraw. Even if British Mohammedans refused to 
rise, Wangenheim believed that the mere threat of such 
an uprising would induce England to abandon Belgium 
and France to their fate. The danger of spreading 
such incendiary literature among a wildly fanatical 
people ii apparent. I was not the only neutral diplomat 
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who feared the most serious consequences. M. Tocheif , 
the Bulgarian Minister, one of the ablest members of 
the diplomatic corps, was much disturbed. At that 
time Bulgaria was neutral, and M. Toch^ used to 
teU me that his country hoped to maintain this neu- 
trality. Each side, lie said, expected that Bulgaria 
would become its ally, and it was Bulgarians policy 
to keep each side in this expectant frame of mind. 
Should Germany succeed in starting a "'Holy War'' 
and should massacres result, Bulgaria, added M. 
Tocheff, would certainly jiun forces with the Entente. 

We arranged that he should call upon Wangenheim 
and repeat this statement, and that I should bring 
similar pressure to bear upon Enver. From the first, 
however, the Holy War proved a failure. The 
Mohammedans of such countries as India, Egypt, 
Algiers, and Morocco knew that they were getting far 
better treatment than they could obtain under any 
other conceivable conditions. Moreover, the simple- 
minded Mohammedans cotdd not understand why 
they should prosecute a holy war against Christians 
and at the same time have Christian nations, such as 
Germany and Austria, as their partnei^. This associa- 
tion made the whole ptopoaition ridiculous* The 
Koran, it is true, commands the slau^ter of Christians, 
but that sacred volume makes no exception in favour 
of the Germans and, in the mind of the fanatical Mo- 
hammedan, a German rayah is as much Christian dirt 
as an Englishman or a Erenchman, and his massacre 
is just as meritorious an act. The fine distinctions 
necessitated by European diplomacy he imderstaads 
about as completely as he understands the law of gravi- 
tation or the nebular hypothesis. The German failure 
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to tdn thii into acoount is only another evidenoa of 
the f imdamcntal Gmnan dunuaness and real ignorance 

of racial psychology. The only tangible fact that 
stands out clearly is the Kaiser's desire to let loose 
dOO,000,000 Mohammedims in a gigantic St. Bartholo- 
mew massacre of Christians. 

Was there then no *'holy war'* at all? Did Wan- 
genheim's "Big Thing" really fail? Whenever I think 
of this burlesque Jihad a particular scene in the 
American Embassy comes to my mind. On one side 
of the taUe sits Enver, most peacefully sapping tea and 
eating Qakes, and on the other side is myseUT engaged 
in the same un warlike occupation. It is November 
14th, the day after the Sultan has declared his holy war; 
there have been meetings at the mosques and other 
placesy at which the declaration has been read and fieiy 
speedies made. Eiavet now assures me that absolutely 
no harm will come to Americans; in fact, that there 
will be no massacres anyway. While he is talking, 
one of my secretaries comes in and tells me that a Uttle 
mob is making demonstrations against certain foreign 
establishments. It has assaOed an Austrian shop 
which has unwisely kept up its sign saying that it has 
"English clothes" for sale. I ask Enver what this 
means; he answers that it iis all a mistake; there is no 
intention of attacking anybody. A little while after he 
leaves I am informed that the mob has attacked the 
Bon Marche, a French dry-goods store, and is heading 
directly for the British Embassy. I at once call Enver 
an the telephone; it is all right, he says, nothing will 
happen to the embassy. A minute or two after, the 
mob immediately wheds about and starts for Tokat- 
lian's, the most important restaurant in Constantinople. 
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• 

The fact that this is conducted bjr au Annenian makes 
it fair game. Six men who have poles, with hooks at 
the endy break all the minors and windows, others 

lake the ma,rble tops of the tables and smash them to 
bits. In a few minutes the place has been completely 
gutted. 

, This demonstration comprised the ^^Holy War/' 
so far as Constantinople understood it. Such was the 

inglorious end of Germany*s attempt to arouse 
300,000,000 Mohammedans against the Christian world ! 
Only <Hie definite result did the Kaiser accomplish 
by sjoeading this inciting literature. It aroused in 
the Mohammedan soul all that intense ammosity to* 
ward the Christian which is the fundamental fact in his 
strange emotional nature, and thus started passions 
aflame that afterward spent themselves in the mas* 
sacres of the Armenians 9nd other subject peofJeB. 
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CHAPTER XV 

» 

DJEMAL, A TROUBLESOME MARK ANTONY^ — THE FIRST 
GEEMAN ATTEMPT TO GET A GERMAN PEACE 

IN £ARLY November, I914» the railroad station at 
Haadar Pasha was the scciQe of a great demonstra- 
tion. Pjemal^ the Minister of Marine, one olthe 
three men who were then most powerful in the Turkish 
Empire, was leaving to take command of the Fourth 
Turkish Army, which had its headquarters in Syria. 
AU the members of the Cabinet and other influential 
pec^e in Constantinople assembled to give this depart- 
ing satrap an enthusiastic farewell. They hailed him 
as the *' Saviour of Egypt," and Djemal himself, just 
before his train started, made tiiis pubUc declaration; 

"I shall not return to Constantinople until I have 
conquered Egypt ! '* 

The whole performance seemed to me to be some- 
what bombastic. Ine\atablv it called to mind the tliird 
member of another bloody triumvirate who, nearly two 
thousand years before, had lett his native land to be- 
oome the supreme dictator cl the East. And Djemal 
had many characteristics in common with Mark An- 
tony. Like his Roman predecessor, his private life was 
p ipfli gate; like Antony, he was an insatiate gambler, 
spending much of his leisure over the'card table at 
the Ceiele d'Qrient. Another trait which he had in 
common with the great Roman orator was his enormous 
vanity. The Turkish world seemed to be disint^atmg 

m 
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in Djemal*s timet just as the Bomaii B^ublic was 
dissolving in the days of Antony; Djemal bdieved that 

he might himself become the heir of one or more of its 
provinces and possibly establish a dynasty. He ex- 
pected- that the military expedition on which he was 
now starting would make him not only the conqueror 
of Turkey's fairest province, but also one of the 
powerful figures of the world. Afterward, in Syria, 
he ruled as independently as a medieval robber baron — 
whom in other detuik he resembled; he became a kind 
6t sub-sultan, holding his own oourt, having his own 
selMnlik, issuing his own orders, dispensing freely his 
ownltind of justice, and often diiiregarding the authori- 
ties at Constantinople. 

The applause with which Djemal's associates were 
8i>eeding his departure was not entirdy disinterested* 
The fact was that most of them were exceedingly glad 
to see him ^o. lie had been a thorn in the side of 
Talaat and Enver for some time, and they were per- 
fectly content that he should exercise his impemus 
and stubborn nature against the Syrians, Axmeaiana, 
and other non-^Moslem dements in the Me<fiterranean 
provinces. Djemal was not a popular man in Constan- 
tinople. The other members of the triumvirate, in 
addition to their loss desirable qualities, had certain 
attractive traits — ^Talaat, his rough virility and spon- 
taneous good nature, Enver, his courage and personal 
graciousness-— but there was little al)out Djemal that 
was pleasing. An American physician who had sp»ecial- 
ised in the study of physiognomy had found pjemal 
a fascinating subject* He told me that he had never 
seen a face that so combined ferocity with great power 
and penetration. Enver, as his history showed, could 
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h% «rud and bloodthirsty, but h% hid his more msidious 
qualitiM under a face that was bland* unruffled, and 
even agreeable. Djemal, however* did not disguise 

his tendencies, for his face clearly pictured the inner 
soul. His eyes were black and piercing; their sharp- 
ness, the rapidity and keenness with which they darted 
fimn one object to another, taking in apparently every- 
thing with a few Hghtning-like glances, signalised cun- 
ning, remorselessness, and selfislnu ss to an extreme 
degree. Even his laugh, which disclosed all his white 
teeth, was unpleasant and animal-like. His black hair 
and Uadc beard, contrasting with his pale f aoe^ only 
heightened this impression. At first Djemal*s figure 
seemed somewhat insignificant — he wa^ undersized, 
almost stumpy, and somewhat stoop-shouldered; as 
soon as he b^an to move» however, it was evident 
that his body was full of energy. Whenever he shook 
your hand, gripping you with a vise-like grasp and look- 
ing at you with those roving, penetrating eyes, the 
man's personal force became impressive. 

Yet, after a momentary meeting, I was not surprised 
to hear that Djemal was a man with whom assassina- 
tion and judidal murder were all part of the day*s 
work. Like all the Young Turks his origin had been 
extremely humble. He had joined the Committee of 
Union and Progress in the eariy days, and his personal 
power, as well as his rdentlessness, had rapidly made 
him one of the leaders. After the murder of Nasim, 
Djemal had become Military €fovemor of Constanti- 
nople, his chief duty in this post being to remove from 
the scene the opponents of the ruling powers. This 
OGQgenial task he perfonned with great skill, and the 
rdgn of tenor that resulted was krgely DjemaFs 
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handiwork. Subsequently Djemal became a member of 
the Cabinet, but he could not work harmonioualy with 
his associates; he was always a troublesome partner. 
Li the days preceding the break with the Entente he 
was popularly regarded as a Francophile. Whatever 
feeling Djemal may have entertained toward the En- 
tente, he made little attempt to conceal his detestatkm 
d the Gennans. It is said that he would swear at 
them in their presence — m Tuikish, of course; and he 
was oue of the few important Turkish officials who never 
came under their influence. The fact was that Djemal 
repres^ted that tendc lu \' which was rapidly gaining 
the ascendancy in Turkish policy — Pan-Turkism. He 
deq>ised the subject peoples of the Ottoman country — 
Arabs, Greeks, Armenians, Circassians, Jews: it was 
his determination to Turkify the whole empire. His 
personal ambition brought him into bequent conflict 
with Enver and Talaat» who toU me many thnes that 
they could not control him. It was for this reason 
that, as I have said, they were glad to see him go — not 
that they really expected him to capture the Suez Canal 
and drive the English out of Eg>7>t. Incidentally^ this 
i^pointment f airiy indicated the incongruous oiganiia- 
tion that then esdsted in IVirkey. As Minister of 
Marine, Djemal's real place was at the Nav\' Depart- 
ment; 111^^^ of working in his official iield the head of 
th^ navy was sent to lead an amy over the burning 
sands of Syria and Snai. 

Yet Djemal's expedition represented Turkey's most 
spectacular attempt to assert its military power against 
the Allies. As Djemal moved out of the station* the 
whole Turidsh pqpnhce felt that an historic moment 
had arrived.* itarkt^ in kas than a century had hwt 
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the greater part of her dominions, and nothing had 
more pamed the natiopal pride than the English occu- 
pation of Egypt* All during this oocupation» Turkish 
suzerainty had been recognized; as soon as Turkey 
"declared war on Great Britain, however, the British 
had ended this fiction and had formally taken over 
this great province. Djemai's expedition was Turkey's 
reply to this aet of England. The real purpose of the 
war, the Turkish people had been Lold, was to restore 
the vanishing empire of the Osmans, and to tliis great 
undertaking the recovery of Egypt was merely the 
first step. The Turks also knew that* under En^ish 
administration, Egypt had become a prosperous country 
and that it would, therefore, yield great treasure to 
the conqueror. It is no wonder that the huzzahs of 
the Turkish people followed the departing Djemal. 

About the same time Enver left to take command of 
Turku's other great military enterprise — ^the attack 
on Russia through the Caucasus. Here also were 
Turkish provinces to be "redeemed." After the war of 
1878» Turkey had been compelled to cede to Russia 
certain rich territories between the Caspian and the 
Blade seas, inhabited chiefly by Armenians> and it was 
this country which Enver now proposed to reconquer. 
But Env^ had no ovation on his leaving. He went 
away quietly and unobserved. With the departure 
of these two men the war was now fairly on. 

Despite these martial enterprises, other than warlike 
preparations were now under way in Constantinople. 
At that time — ^in the latter part of 1914 — ^its external 
characteristics suggested nothing but war, yet now it 
suddenly became the great headquarters of peace. 
Ibo English fleet was constantly threatening the 
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Dardaiiellf-s and evcfy day Turkish troops were passing 
through the sireeU. Yet these activi t ies did not chiefly 
eogige the atteotaoD of the Gcnnan Kmh>wy> Wan- 
genheim was timikiiig of one tUi^ 

this fire-eating German had suddenly become a man of 
peace. For he now learned that the greatest service 
which a German ambaMador oould render his empeior 
would be to end the war on terms that wodd save 
Gennany from exhaustion and even ham rain; to ob- 
tain a settlement that would rein^late kL> iatherlaiid in 
the society of nations. 

In November^ Wangenheim began discussing this 
subject. It was part of Germany's system* lie told 
me, not only to be completely prepared for war but 
also for peace. "A wise general, when he begins his 
campaign, always has at hand his plans for a retreat, 
in case he is defeated,'* said the German Ambassador. 
^'This princqile applies just the same to a nation be> 
ginning war. There is mily one certainty about war — 
and that is that it must end some time. So, when we 
plan war, we must consider also a campaign for peace." 

But Wangenheim was interested then in something 
more tangible than this philosophic prindple. Ger- 
many had immediate reasons for desiring the end of 
hostilities, and Wangenheim discussed them frankly 
and cynically. He said that Germany had prepared 
for only a short war, because she had expected to crush 
France and Russia in two brief campaigns, lasting 
not longer than six months. Clearly this plan had 
failed and there was little likelihood that Germany 
would win the war; Wangenheim told me this in so 
many words. Grermany, he added, would make a 
great mistake if she persisted in fighting to fhe point of 
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exhaustion, for such a fight would mean tlie permanent 
loss of her colonies, her mercantile marine, and her 
whole economic and commercial status. "If we don't 
get Paris in thirty days» we aie beaten*" Wangenheim 
had told me in August, and though his attitude changed 
somewhat after the battle of the Mame, he made no 
attempt to conceal the fact that the great rush cam- 
paign had collapsed, that all the Germans could now 
look forward to was a tedious, exhausting war, and 
that all they oould obtain from the existing situation 
would be a drawn battle. "We have made a mistake 
this time/' Wangenheim said, '*in not laying in supplies 
for a ii£otracted strug^e; it was an error, howev^* 
that we shall not rqpeat; next time we shall store up 
enough copper and cotton to last for five years." 

Wangenheim had another reason for wishing an 
inunediate peace, and it was a reason which shed much 
light upon the shamelessness of German diploma^. 
The preparation which Turkey was making for the 
conquest of ^gypt caused this German ambassador 
much annoyance and anxiety. The interest and energy 
which the Turks had manifested in this enterprise were 
particularly giving him concern* Naturally I thought 
at first that Wangenheim was worried that Turkey 
would lose; yet he confided to me that his real fear was 
that his ally might succeed. A victorious Turkish 
campaign in Egypt, Wangenheim explained, might 
seriously interfere with Germany's plans. Should Tur- 
k^ conquer 'Bgypt, naturally Turk^ would uisist at 
the peace table on retaining this great province and 
would expect Germany to support her in this claim. 
But Germany had no intention then of promoting the 
reestablidmient of the Turkish Empire. At that time 
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she hoped to reach an understanding with England, the 

basis of which was to be sometking m the nature of a 
division of iii teres ts in the East. Germany desired 
above all to obtain Mesopotamia as an indispensable 
part of her Hambuig-Ba^dad scheme. In return for 
this, she was prqiared to give her endorsement to Eng- 
land's annexation of Egypt. Thus it was Germany's 
plan at that time that she and England should divide 
Turkey's two fairest dominions. This was one of the 
proposals which Germany intended to bring forth in 
the peace conference which Wangenheim was now 
scheming for, aiid clearly Turkey's conqiRst of Egjpt 
would have presented comphcations in the way of car- 
rying out this plan. On the morality of Germany's 
attitude to her ally, Turk^, it is hardly necessary to 
comment. The whole thing was all of a piece with 
Germany's policy of "realism'* in foreign relations. 

Nearly all German classes, in the latter part of 1914 
and the early part of 1915, were anxiously looking for 
peace and they turned to Constantinople as the most 
promising spot where peace negotiations might most 
favourably be started. The Germans took it for 
granted that President Wilson would be the peace* 
maker; indeed, they never for a moment thought of any 
one dse in this capacity. The only point that remained 
for consideration was the best way to approach the 
President. Such negotiations would most likely be 
conducted through one of the American ambassadors 
in Europe. Obviously, Gennany had no means of ac> 
cess to the American ambassadors in the great enemy 
capitals, and other circumstances induced the German 
statesmen to turn to the American Ambassadorin Turkey. 

At this time a German diplomat appeared in Gem- 
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stantinople who has figured much in recent history — 
Dr. Biduud von Ktthhnami, afterward Minkter for For- 
eign Affairs. In the last five years Dr. Von KlOdmann 

has seemed to appear in that particular part of the 
world where important confidential diplomatic nego- 
tiations are being conducted by the German Empire. 
Prince lichnowsky has described his activities in 
London in 191S and 1914, and he figured even more 
conspicuously in the infamous peace treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. Soon after the war started Dr. Von KUhlnuum 
'V^me to Constantinople as Conseiller of the German 
Embassy, succeeding Von Mutius, who had been called 
to the colours. For one reason his appointment was 
appropriate, for KUhlmann had been born in Constan- 
tiuople, and had spent his early life there» his father 
having been president of the Anatolian railway. He 
therefore understood the Turks as only one can who 
has lived with them for many years. Personally, he 
proved to be an interesting addition to the diplomatic 
colony. He impressed me as not a particularly ag- 
gressive, but a very entertaining, man; he apparently 
wished to become friendly with the American Embassy 
and he possessed a certain attraction for us all as he 
had just come from the trenches and gave us many 
vivid pictures of life at the front. At that time we were 
all keenly interested in modem warfare, and Kuhlmann's 
details of trench fighting hdd us spellbound many 
an afternoon and evening. His other favourite topic 
of conversation was Welt-Politikt and on all foreign 
matters he struck me as remarkably well informed. 
At that time we did not regard Von KUhlmann ba an 
important man, yet the industry with which he at- 
tended, to his business attracted everyone's attention 
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even thea. Soon, however, I begLLii to have a feeling 
that he was exerting a powerful influence in a quiet» 
vdvety kind of way. He said little, but I realized that 
he was liateimig to everjrthing and gtoring all kinds of 
information away in liis mind; he wa^i iipparcntly 
WangcTiheini's closest confidant, and the man upon 
whom the Ambassador was depending for his contact 
with the Geiman Foreign Office* About the middle 
of December, Von Ktthlmann left for Berlin, where he 
isUiyed abouL two weeks. On his return, in the early 
part of January, 1915, there was a noticeable change 
in the atmosphere of the German Embassy. Up to 
that time Wangenhdm had discussed peace n^tia- 
tions more or less informally, but now he took up the 
matter specifically. I gathered that Kiihlmann had 
been called to Berlin to receive all the latest details on 
this subject, and that he had come back with the 
definite instructions that Wangenheim should move at 
once. In an my talks with the German Ambassador 
on peace, KUhhiiaini was always hovering in the back- 
ground; at one most important conference he was pres- 
ent, though he participated hardly at all in the conver- 
sati(», but his rdle, as usual, was that of a subordinate 
and quietly eager listener. 

Wangenheim now informed me that January, 1915, 
would be an excellent time to end the war. Italy 
had not yet entered, though there waif every reason to 
believe that she would do so by spring. Bulgaria and 
Rumania were still holding aloof , though no one ex- 
pected that their waiting attitude would last forc\ er. 
France and England were preparing for the first of the 
**spinng offensives," and the Germans had no assurance 
that it would not succeed; indeed, th^ much feared 
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'that the GermaB umies would meet disaster. The 

British and French warships were gathering at the 
Dardanelles; and the German General Staff and prac- 
tically all military and naval esqierts in Constantinople 
believed that the Allied fleets could force their way 
through and capture the city. Most Turks by thb 
time were sick of the war, and Germany always had in 
mind that Turkey might make a separate peace. Af- 
terward I discovered that whenever the military situa- 
ation looked on^Qgiis to Germany, she was always 
thmking about peace, but that if the situation im- 
proved she would immediately become warlike again; 
it was a case of sick-devil, well-devil. Yet, badly as 
Wangenheim wanted peace in January, 1915, it was 
quite iq»parent that he was not thinking of a permanent 
peace. The greatest obstacle to peace at that time 
was the fact that Germany showed no signs that she 
regret led her crimes, and there was not the slightest 
evidence of the sackcloth in Wangenheim *s attitude 
now* Gmnany had made a bad guess, that was all; 
what Wangenheim and the other Germans saw in the 
situation was that their stock of wheat, cotton, and 
copper was inadequate for a protracted struggle. In 
my notes of my conversations with Wangenheim I find 
him frequently using such phrases as the ''next war,*' 
''next time," and, in confidently looking forward to 
anotht^r greater world cataclysm than the present, he 
merely reflected the attitude of the dominant junker- 
mihtary class. The Germans apparently wanted a 
reconciliation — a kind of an armistice — ^that would 
give their'generals and industrial leaders time to prepare 
for the next conflict. At that time, nearly four years 
ago, Germany was moving for practically the same kind 
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of peace n^otiations which fihe has suggested many 
times since and is suggesting now; Wangenheim's plan 
was tbat representatives of the waning powm should 

gather around a table and settle tliings on the principle 
of "give and take." He said that there was no sense in 
demandmg that each side state iU terms in advance. 

**For both sides to state their terms in advance would 
ruin the whole thing," he said. "What would we do? 
Genn.'iiiy, of course, would make claims which the other 
side would regard as ridiculously extravagant. The 
£ntente would state terms which would put all Germany 
in a rage. As a result, both sides would get so angry 
that there would be no conference. No — ^if we really 
want to end this war we must have an armistice. Once 
we stop fightmg, we shall not go at it again. History 
presents no instance in a great war where an armistice 
has not resulted in peace. It will be so ui this case." 

Yet, from Wangenhdm's conversation I did obtain 
a slight inkling of Germany's teims. The matter of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, set forth above, was one of 
them. Wangenheim was quite insistent that Germany 
must have permanent naval bases in Belgium* with 
which her navy could at all times threaten England 
with blockade and so make sure **the freedom of the 
seas." Germany wanted coahng rights everywhere; 
this demand looks absurd because Grermany has always 
possessed such rights in peace times. She might give 
France a piece of Lorraine and a part of Belgium — per* 
haps Brussels — in return for the payment of an in- 
demnity. 

Wangenheim requested that I should place Ger- 
many's case before the American Government. My 
letter to Washington is dated January 11» 1915. It 
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went f iiDy into the internal situation which then pre- 
vailed and gave the reasons why Gennany and Turkey 

desired peace. 

A particularly interestiag part of this incident was 
that Germany was apparently ignoring Aujstria. Pal- 
laviobiif the Austrian Ambassador, knew nothing of 
the pendmg negotiations until I myself informed him of 
them. In thus ignoring his ally, the German Ambas- 
sador meant no personal disrespect; he was merely 
treating him precisely as his Foreign Office was treating 
Viflona — not as an equal* but practically as a retainer. 
The world is familiar enough with Germany's military 
and diplomatic absoqition of Austria-Hungary, bu 
Wangenheim should have made so important a move as 
to attempt peace negotiations and have left it to Fallavi- 
cini to leam about it through a third party shows that, 
as far bade as January, 1915, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire had ceased to be an independent nation. 

Nothing came of this proposal, of course. Our Gov- 
ernment declined to take action, evidently not regard- 
hig the time as opportune. Both Germany and Tur- 
key, as I shall tdl, recurred to this subject afterward. 
This particular negotiation ended in the latter part of 
March, wh^ KUhknann left Constantinople to become 
Minister at The Hague. He came and paid his farewell 
call at the American Embassy,as cliamiing,a8 entertain- 
ing, and as d ebona ir as ever. His last words, as he 
shook my hand and left the building, were — subsequent 
events have naturally caused me to remember them: 

''We shall have peace, within three months, Ex- 
ceDenpy!'* 

This little scene took place, and this happy forecast 
was made, in March, 1915! 
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CHAPTER XVI 



THE TUBKS PREPARE TO FLEE FROM COXSTAXTINOPI.E 
AND ESTABLISH A XJTW C.UTTAL IN ASIA MINOR — 
THE AT.T.TKn FLEET BOMBARDING THE T% ^^n \ }aKl.J.1a^ 

PBOBABLY one thing Uiat stimulated thk Gcr* 
Juan desire for peace was the fiituation at the 
Daidandles. In early January, when Wan- 

genheim j>ersua(lcd lue to write my letter to Washing- 
ton, Constantinople was in u state of the utmost excite- 
ment. It was reported that the AlUes had assembled 
a fleet of forty warships at the mouth of the Darda^ 
ndles and that they intended to attempt the forcing 
of the straits. \Miat made the situation particularly 
tense was the belief, which then generally prevailed 
in Constantinople, that such an attempt would suc- 
ceed. Wangenheim shared this belief» and so m a 
modified form, did Von der Golts, who probably knew 
as much about the Dardanelles defenses as any other 
man, as he had for years been Turkey's military in- 
structor. I find in my diary Von der Goltz's precise 
opinion on this point, as reported to me by Wangea* 
heim, and I quote it exactly as written at that time: 
"Although he thought it was almost impossible to 
force the Dardauelles, still, if England thought it an 
important move of the general war, they could* by 
sacnficmg ten shq>s, force the entrance, and do it veiy 
fast, and be up in the Marmora within ten hours from 
the time they forced it." 

1S4 
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Tbe very day that Wangenhrim gave me this expert 

opinion of Von der Goltz, he a^ked me to store'severaJ 
cases of his valuables in the American Embassy. Evi- 
dently be was making preparations for his own de» 
parture. 

Reading the Cromer report on the DardaneDes 
bombardment, I find that Admiral Sir Jolm Fisher, 
then First Sea Lord, placed the price of success at 
twelve ships. Evid^Uy Von der Golts and Fisher did 
not differ materially in their estimates. 

The situation of Turkey, when these first rumours of 
an aUied bombardment reached us, was fairly desper- 
ate. On all sides there were evidences of the fear 
and panic that had stricken not only the popnlaeey but 
the official dasaes. Calaouties from all sides were ap- 
parently closing in on the country. Tip to January 
1, 1915, Turkey liafl done notliing to Justify her par- 
ticipation in the war; on the contrary, she had met 
defeat practically evetywhere. Djemal, as already 
recorded, had left Constantinople as the prospective 
"Conqueror of Egypt," but his expedition had proved 
to be a bloody and humiliating failure. Enver's at- 
tempt to redeem the Caucasus from Russian rule had 
resulted in an even more frightful military disaster. 
He had ignored the advice of the Germans, which was 
to let the Russians advance to Sivas and make his stand 
there, and, instead, he had boldly attempted to gain 
Russian territory in the Caucasus. This army had 
been defeated at every point, but the military reverses 
did not end Its sufferings. Hie Turks had a most in- 
adequate medical and sanitary servicer t^T^hns and 
dysentery broke out in ail 'the camps, the deaths from 
these d i seasefl reaching 100»000 men. Dreadful stories 
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were oonstaittly coming in, tellmg of the sufferings of 
these soldiers. That England was preparing for an in- 
vasion of Mesopotamia was well known, and no one at 
that time had any reason to believe that it would not 
succeed. Every day the Turks expected the news that 
the Bulgarians had deehred war and were maiehing on 
Constantmople, and they knew that such an attack 
would necessarily brmg in Rumania and Greece. It 
was no diplomatic secret that Ita^y was waiting only 
for the arrival of warm weather to join the Allies. 
At tiiis moment the Russian fleet was bombarding 
T^izond, on the Black Sea, and was daily expected at 
the entrance to the Bosphorus. Meanwhile, the do- 
mestic situation was deplorable: all over Turkey thou- 
sands of the populace were daily dying of starvation; 
practically all able-bodied men had been taken mto the 
army, so that only a few were left to till the fields; the 
criminal requisitions had almost destroyed all busi- 
ness; the treasury was in a more exhausted state tJi^iw^ 
normaUyy for the dosmg of the Dardanelles and the 
blodcading of the Meditmanean ports had stopped 
all imports and customs dues; and the increasing wrath 
of the people seemed likely any day to break out against 
Taalat and his associates. And now, surroimded by 
increasing troubles on every hand» the Turks learned 
that this mighty armada of England and her allies was 
approaching, determined to destroy the defenses and 
capture the city. At that time there was no force which 
the Turks feared so greatly as th^ feared the British 
fleet. Its tradition of several centuries of uninterrupted 
victories had completely seized their imagination. It 
seemed to tliem superhuman — the one overwhelming 
powa which it was hopeless to contest. 
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Wangenheim and abo nearly all of the Gennan 
military and naval forces not only regarded the forcing 
of the Dardanelles as possible, but they believed it to 

be inevitable. The possibility of British success was 
one of the most familiar topics of discussion, and the 
weight of opinion, both lay and professional, inclined 
in favour of the Allied fleets. Talaat told me that an 
attempt to force the straits would succeed — it only 
depended on England's willingness to sacrifice a few 
ships. The real reason why Turkey had sent a force 
against £gypt» Talaat added, was to divert £ngland 
from making an attack on the Gallipoli peninsula. 
The state of mind that existed is shown by the fact that, 
on January 1st, the Turkish Government had made 
preparations for two trains, one of which was to take 
the Sultan and his suite to Asia Minor, while the other 
was intended for Wangenhrai, Pallavicini, and the 
rest of the diplomatic corps. On January 2d, I had 
an illuminating talk with Fallavicini. He showed me 
a certificate given him by Bedri, the Prefect of Police, 
passing him and his secretaries and servants on one 
of these emergency trains. He abo had seat tickets 
for himself and all of his suite. lie said that each train 
would have only three cars, so that it could make great 
speed; he had been told to have everything ready to 
start at an hour's notice. Wangenheim made little 
attempt to conceal his apprehensions. He told me 
that he had made all preparations to send his wife to 
Berlin, and he invited Mrs. Morgenthau to accompany 
her, so that she, too, could be removed from the danger 
mne. Wangenheim showed the fear, which was then 
the prevailing one, that a successful bombardment 
would lead to fires and massacres in Constantinople 
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as well as iu tlie rest of Turirey. In anticipation of 
such disturbances lie made a characteristic suggestion. 
Should the fleet pass the Dardaneiles, he said, the life 
of no Engliahmu in Turk^ would be safe— they 
would all be massacred. As it was so diflkult to tdl 
an Englishman from iui American, he proposed that 
I should give the Americans a distinctive button to 
wear> which would protect them from Turkish violence. 
As I was convinced that Wangenheim'a leal puipose 
was to arrange some sure means of identifying the Eng- 
lish and of so subjecting them to Turkish ill-treat- 
ment, I refused to act on this amiable suggestion. 

Another incident illustrates the nervous tension 
which prevailed in those January days. I noticed that 
some shutters at the British Embassy were open, so 
Mrs. Morgenthau and I went up to investigate. In 
the early days we had sealed this building, which had 
been left in my enlarge, and this was the first time we 
had broken the seals to enter. About two hours after 
we returned from' this tour of inspection, Wangenhdm 
came into my office in one of his now familiar agitated 
moods. It had been reported, he said, that Mrs. 
Morgenthau and I had been up to the Embassy getting 
it ready for the British Admiral* who expected soon to 
take possession! 

All this seems a little absurd now, for, in fact, the 
AUied fleets made no attack at that time. At the very 
moment when the whole of Constantinople was fever- 
ishly awaiting the British dreadnaughts» the British 
Cabinet in London was merely considmng the ad- 
visability of such an enterprise. The record shows 
that Petrograd, on January ftd, telegraphed the British 
Government* asking that some land o{ a demoostratioa 
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be made against tke Turks, who were pressing tlie 
Rmwiann in the Caucasus. Though an encounigmg 
reply was immediatdy sent to this request, it was not 

until January 28th that the British Cabinet definitely 
issued orders for an attack on the Dardanelles. It is 
no longer a secret that there was no unanimous confi- 
dence in the success of such an undertaking. Admiral 
Garden recorded his belief that the strait "could not 
be rushed, but that extended operations with a large 
number of ships might succeed." The penalty of 
failure, he added, would be the great loss that England 
would suffer in prestige and influence in the East; 
how true this prophecy proved I shaU have occasion 
to show. Up to tliis time one of the fundamental and 
generally accepted axioms of naval operations had 
been that warships should not attempt to attack fixed 
land fortifications. But the Germans had demonstrated 
the power of mobile guns against fortresses in their 
destruction of the emplacements at Liege and Namur, 
and there was a behef in some quarters of England that 
these events had modified this naval principle. Mr. 
ChurchiU, at that time the head of the Admiralty, 
placed great confidence in the destructive power of a 
new superdreadnaught which iuid just been finished — • 
the Queen Elizabeth — and which was then on its way 
to join the Mediterzanean fleet. 

We in Constantinople knew nothing about these de- 
liberations then, but the result became apparent in 
the latter part of February. On the afternoon of the 
nineteenth, Pallavicini, the Austrian Ambassador, 
came to me with important news. The Marquis was 
a man of great personal dignity, yet it was apparent 
that he was this day exceedingly nervous, and, indeed. 
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he made no attempt to conceal his apprehension. 
The Allied fleets, he said, had reopened their attack 
on the Dardanellest and this time their bombardment 
had been extremely ferocious. At that hour things 
were going badly for the Austrians; the Russian armies 
were advancing victoriously; Serbia had hurled the 
Auatrians over the frontier, and the European press 
was filled with prognostications of the break up of the 
Austrian Empire. Pallavicini*s attitude this afternoon 
was a perfect reflection of the dangers that were then 
encompassing his country. He was a sensitive and 
pioud man; proud of his empem and proud of what 
he regarded as the great Austro-Hungarian Empire; 
and he now appeared to be overburdened by the fear 
that this extensive Hapsbnrg fabric, which had with- 
stood the assaults of so many centuries* was rapidly 
bemg overwhelmed with ruin. Like nuwt human 
beings* Pallavicini yearned for sympathy; he could 
obtain none from Wangenheim, who seldom took him 
into Ills cunlidence and consistently treated hiui as the 
representative of a nation that was compelled to sub- 
mit to the overlordship of Germany. Perhaps that 
was the reason why the Austrian Ambassador used to 
pour out his heart to me. And now this Allied bom- 
bardment of the Dardanelles came as the culmination 
of all his troubles. At this time the Central Powers 
bdieved that they had Russia bottled up; that they had 
sealed the Dardanelles, andi that she oould neith^ get 
her wheat to market nor import the munitions needed 
for carrying on the war. Germany and Austria thus 
had a stranglehold on their gigantic foe, and, if this 
condition oould be maintained indefinitely» the collapse 
of Russia would be inevitaUe. At present* it is tru^ 
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the Csar's forces were making a vietorious campaign, 

and this in itself was sufEciently alarming to Austria; 
but their present supplies of war materials would ulti- 
mately be exhausted and then their great superiority 
in men would help them little and they would mevitably 
go to pieces. But shoidd Russia get Constantinople, 
with the control of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, 
she could obtain all the munitions needed for warfare 
on the largest scale, and the defeat of the Central 
Powers might unmediatdy follow; and sudi a defeat, 
Pallavicnii well understood, would be far more serious 
for Anstria than for Grermany. Wangenheini had told 
me that it was Germany's plan, in case the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire disintegrated, to incorporate her 
U,CXM>,000 Germans in the. Hohenxollem domain, and 
PaBavidni, of course, was familiar with this danger. 
The Allied attack on the Dardanelles thus meant to 
Pallavicini the extinction of his country, for if we are 
properly to imderstand his state of mind we must re- 
member that he firmly believed, as did almost all the 
other important men in Constantinople, that such an 
attack would succeed. 

Wangenheim's existence was made miserable by this 
same haunting conviction. As I have ahready shown, 
the bottling up of Russia was almost exclusively the 
German Ambassador's performance. He had brought 
the Goeben and the Breslau into Constantinople, and 
by this manoeuvre had precipitated Turkey into the 
war. The forcing of the strait would mean more than 
the transformation of Russia into a permanent and 
powerful participant in the war; it meant — and this 
was by no means an unimportant consideration with 
Wangenheim — the undoing of his great personal 
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achievemeot. Yet Wangeoheim showed his apprehea- 
sioDS quite differenUy from PallavidnL In true Ger- 
man fashion, he resorted to threats and bravado. He 

gave no exierual signs of depression, but his whole 
body tingled with rage. He was not deploring his fate; 
he was looidng for ways of striking back.^He would 
sit in my office, smoldng with his usual energy, and 
tell me all the terrible things whidi he proposed to do 
to his enemy. The thing that particularly preyed 
upon Waugenheim's mind was the exposed position 
of the Gennan Embassy* It stood on a high hill, 
one of the most conspicuous buildings in the town, a 
perfect target for an enterprising English adminL 
Almost the first object the British fleet would sight, 
as it entered the harbour, would be this yellow monu- 
ment of the Hoheozollems, and the temptation to shell 
it mi^t prove irresistible. 

^'Let them dare destroy my Embassy!'' Wangen- 
heim said. "I'll get even with them! If they fire a 
single shot at it, we'll blow up the French and the 
English embassies! Go tell the Admiral that, won't 
you? Tdl him also that we have the dynamite all 
ready to do it!" 

Wangeuheim also showed great anxiety over the 
proposed removal of the Govenunent to Eski-^ehr. 
In early January, when everyone was expecting the 
arrival of the Allied fleet, preparations had been made 
for moving the Government to Asia Minor; and now, 
at the first rumbling of the British and French 
guns, the special trains were prepared once more, 
Wangenheim and Pallavicini both told me of their 
unwillingness to accompany the Sultan and the Govern* 
ment to Asia Minor. Should the Allies capture Con- 
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sUntiiioidey tiie ambumdors of the Central Foweis 
would find themsdves cut off from their home countries 

and completely in the hands of the Turks. "The 
Turks could then hold us as hostages," said Wangen- 
heim. They urged Talaat to establish the emergent^ 
goTemment at Adrianople^ fiom which town they could 
motor in and out of Constantinople, and then, in case 
the city were captured » they could make their escape 
home. The Turks» on the other hand, refused to adopt 
this suggestion because they feared an attack from Bul- 
garia. Wangenheim and Pallavidni now found them- 
selves between two fires, li they stayed in Con- 
stantinople, they might become prisoners of the 
Rngliah and French; on the other hand, if they went 
to Eski-Shehr^ it was not unlikely that th^ would 
become prisoners erf the Turks. Many evidences of the 
flimsy bams on which rested the Germano-Turkish 
alliance had come to my attention, but this was about 
the most illuminating. Wangenheim knew, as did 
eveiybody e]se» that, in case tiie French and English 



rage not mainly against the Entente, but against the 
Germans who had enticed them into the war. 

It all seems so strange now, this conviction that was 
uppermost in the minds of everybody then— that the 
success of the Allied fleets against the Dardanelles was 
inevitable and that the capture of Constantinople was a 
matter of only a few days. I recall an animated dis- 
cussion that took place at the American Embassy on 
the afternoon of February Mth. Theoccasbn wasMrs. 
Morgenthau*s weddy receptum — meetings whMi fur^ 
nished almost the only opportunity in those days for 
the foregathering of the diplomats. Fractically ail 
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were on hand this aftern oon . The first great bombard* 
ment of the Dardanelles had taken place five days 
before; this had practicaUy destroyed the fortifications 

at the mouth of the strait. There was naturally only 
one subject of discussion: Would the Allied fl^ts get 
through? What would happen if they did? Every- 
body expressed m opinion, Wangenhenn, Pallavieuii, 
Gammi, the Italian Ambassador; D'Andcarsvard, the 
Swedish Minister; Kolouclieil, the Bulgarian Minister; 
Xtihlmann; and Scharfenbeig, First Secretary of the 
German Embassy, and it was the mianimous ophuon 
that the Allied attack would succeed. I particularly 
remember Kiihimann's attitude. He discussed the 
capture of Constantinople almost as though it was some- 
thing which had taken place already. The Persian 
Ambassador showed great anxiety; his embasqr stood 
not far from the Sublime Porte; he told me that he 
feared that the latter building would be bombarded 
and that a few stray shots mi^ht easily set afire bis 
own residence, and he asked if he might move his 
archives to the American Embassy. The wildest 
rumours were afloat; we were told that the Standard 
G\\ agent at the Dardanelles had counted seventeen 
transports loaded with troops; that the warships had 
already fired 800 shots nnr! had levelled all the hills at 
the entrance; and that Talaat's .bodyguard had been 
shot — ^the implication bdng that the bullet had missed 
its intended \nctim. It was said that the whole 
Turkish populace was aflame with the fear that the 
English and the French, when they reached the city, 
would celebrate the event by a wholesale atttfck on 
Turkish women. The latter reports were, of course, 
absurd; they were merely characteristic rumours set 
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afloat by the Germaos and their Turkish associates. 
Tlie fact is that the great mass of the people in Con- 
stantinople were probably praying that the Allied 
attack would succeed and so releaise tliem from the 
control of the political gang that then ruled the country. 

And iip^ ail this excitement there was one lonely 
and j[ esp^ deht figure — ^this was Talaat. Whenever 
I saw hini m those critical days, he was the picture of 
desolation and defeat. Tlie Turki, like most primitiv^e 
peoples, wear their emotions on the surface, and with 
them the tranaitioiKf rom exultation to despair is a rapid 
one. The thimder'!crf the British guns at the straits 
apparently spelled doom to Talaat* The letter carrier 
of Adrianople seemed to have reached the end of his 
career. He again confided to me liis expectation that 
the English would capture the Turkish capital, and once 
more he said that he was sony that Turkey had entered 
the war. Talaat weD knew what would happen as 
soon as the Allied fleet entered the Sea of Marmora. 
According to the report of the Cromer Commissionv 
Lord Kitchener, in giving his assent to a purely naval 
ezpeditiont had relied upon a revolution in Tkurk^ to 
make the enterprise successful. Lord Kitchener has 
been much criticized for his part in the Dardanelles 
attack; I owe it to his memory, however, to say that 
on this point he was absolutely right. Had the Allied 
fleets once passed the defenses at the straits, the ad- 
minbtration of the Young Turks would have come to a 
bloody end. As soon as the guns began to lire, placards 
appeared on the hoardings, denouncing Talaat and his 
associates as responsible for all the woes that had come 
to Turk^. Bedri, the Prefect of Police, was busy 
collecting all the unemployed young men and sending 
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them out of the city; his purpose was to free Con- 
stantiaople of all who might start a revoluticm against 
the Yoong Turks. It was a oominoii r^ort that 
Bedri feared this revolution much more than he feared 
the British fleet. And this was the same Nemesis that 
was every moment now pursuing Talaat. 

A single episode illustrates the nervous excitement 
that i»evailed. ' Dr. Lodsxet, the correq[>ondent of the 
BerUner Tagehlatty made a short visit to the Daidanelles, 
and, on liis relurn, reporLcd to certain ladies of the 
diplomatic circle that the German officers had told him 
that they were wearing their jj^rouds, as they expected 
any minute to be buried there. This statement went 
around the city like wild fire, and Dr. Leder^ was 
threatened with arrest for making it. He appealed 
to me for help; I took him to Wangenheim, who refused 
to have anything to do with him; Lederer, he said, was 
an Austrian subject, although he repiresented a German 
newspaper. His anger at Lederer for this indiscretion 
was extreme. But I finally succeeded in getting the 
unpopular journalist into the Austrian Embassy, where 
he was harboured for the night. In a few days, Lederer 
had to leave town. 

In the midst of all this excitement, there was one 
person who was apparently not at all disturbed. 
Though ambassadors, generals, and politicians might 
anticipate the worst caUmities, £nver's vdce was 
reassuring and quiet The man*s coolness and resUy 
courageous spirit never shone to better advantage. 
In late December and January, ^^'\\cn the city had its 
first fright over the bombardment, Enver was fighting 
the Russians in the Caucasus. His experiences in 
this campaign, as already described, had been hx from 
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glorious. Snver had left Constaiitmople in November 
to join, his anny, an expectant oonquerar; be returned, 

in the latter pait of January, the commander of a 
tboroughly beaten and demoralized force. Such a 
disastrous experience would have utterly ruined almost 
any other militaiy leader, and that Enver f dt bis 
leverses keenly was erident from the way in which he 
kept himself from public view. I had my first glimpse 
of him, after Ins return, at a concert, given for the bene- 
fit of the Red Crescent. At this affair Enver sat far 
back in a box, as though he intended to keep as much 
aa possible out of sight; it was quite apparent that he 
was uncertain as to the cordiality of his reception by 
the public. All the important people in Constanti- 
nople, the Crown Prince^ the members of the Cabinet, 
and the ambassadors attended this functicsi, and, in 
acoordanoe with the usual custom, the Crown Prince 
sent for these dignitaries, one after another, for a few 
words of greeting and congratulation. After that the 
visiting from box to box became general* The heir 
to the throne sent for Enver as well as the rest, and tins 
recognition evidently gave him a new courage, for he 
began to mingle with the diplomats, who also treated 
him with the utmost cordiality and courtesy. Enver 
apparently regarded this favourable notice as having 
regstatjiahed his standing, and now once more he as- 
sumed a, l^dhig part in the crisis. A few days after- 
ward he 'discussed the situation with me. He was 
much astonished, he said, at the fear that so generally 
prevailed, and he was disgusted at the prqMuratbns 
that had been made to send away the Sultan and the 
Grovemment and practically leave the city a prey to 
the English. He did not believe that the Allied fleets 
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could forae the Daidwielks; he had leeently inspected 
aD the fortifications and he had eveiy coofidence m 

their ability to resist successfully. Even though the 
ships did get through, he insisted that Conatantinopie 
should be defended to the last man. 

Yet Enver^s assuraaoe did not satisfy his associates. 
They had made all their anangements for the British 
fleet. If, in spite of the most heroic resistance the Turk- 
ish armies could make, it still seemed likely that the 
Allies were about to capture the city, the ruling powers 
had their final plans all prepared. They proposed to 
do to this great capital predsdy vrfiat the Russians 
had done to Moscow, when Napoleon appeared before it. 

**They will never capture an existing city," they told 
me» ''only a heap of ashes." As a matter of fact, this 
was no idle threat. I was told that cans of petroleum 
had been abeady stored in all the police stations and 
other places, ready to fire the town at a moment's 
notice. As Constantinople is largely built of wood, 
this would have been no very difficult task. But they 
were determined to destroy more than these tempo* 
rary structures; the plans aimed at the beauttful archi- 
tectural monuments built by the Christians long before 
the Turkish occupation. The Turks had particularly 
marked for dynamiting the Mosque of Saint Sophia. 
This building, which had been a Christian church cen- 
turies before it became a Mohammedan mosque, is 
one of the most ma^ificent structures of the vanished 
Byzantine Empire. Naturally the suggestion of such 
an act of vandalism aroused us all, and I made a plea 
to Talaat that Saint Sophia should be spaied. He 
treated the proposed destruction lightly. 

"There are not six men in the Committee of Union 
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and Progress," he told me, " who care for anything that 
is old. We all like new things!" 

That was all the satisfactioii I obtained in this 
matter at that time. 

Enver^s msistenGe that the Bardaadles oould xesist 
caused his associates to lose confidence in his judgment. 
About a year afterward, Bedri Bey, the Prefect of 
Folice, gave me additional details. While Enver was 
still in the Caucasus, Bedri said» Talaat had called a 
Gonference, a kind of coundl of war, on the DardaneOes. 
TliLs had been attended by Liman von Sanders, the 
German general who had reorganized the Turkish 
anny; Usedom, the German admiral who was the in* 
qiector-general of the Ottoman coast defenses* Brons- 
sart, the German Chief of Staff of the Turkish army» 
and several others. Every man present gave it as 
his opinion that the British and French fleets a>u\d 
force the straits; the only subject of dispute, said Bedri, 
was whether it would take tiie sUps eight or twenty 
hours to reach Constantinople after they had destroyed 
the defenses. Enver's position was well understood, 
but this council decided to ignore him and to make the 
preparations without his knowledge — to eliminate the 
Minister of War, at least temporarily, from their de- 
liberations. 

In early March, Bedri and Djarabolat, who was Di- 
rector of Public Safety, came to see me. At that time 
the exodus from the capital had b^gun; Turkish women 
and children were bemg moved into the interior; all 
the banks had been compelled to send tiieir gold into 
Asia Minor; the archives of the Sublime Porte had 
already been carried to Eski-Shehr; and practically all 
the ambassadors and their suites, as well as most ol 
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^j n ff govenuneDt ^Fffi^fftWi luul made tbcir pM|MMtioii8 
to leave. Hie Director of the Miueiiiii^ who was one 

of the six Turks to whom Talaat had referred as liking 
old things" had buried many of Constantinople's ^est 
works ol ait in odian or covered them for protection. 
Bedri came to arrange the details of my departure. As 
ambassador I was personaDy accredited to the Sultan, 
and it would obviously be my duty, said Bedri, to go 
wherever the Sultan went. The train was all ready, he 
added; he wished to know how many people I intended 
to take, so that sufficient space could be reserved. To 
this proposal I entered a flat refusal. I informed Bedri 
that I thouf^ht that my responsibilities made it neces- 
sary for me to remain in Constantinople. Only a neu- 
tral ambassador, I said, could forestall massacres and 
the destruction of the city» and certainly I owed it to 
the civilized world to prevent, if I could, such calamities 
as these. If my position as ambassador made it inevit- 
able that I should follow the Sultan» I would resign 
and become honorary Consul-GeneraL 

Both Bedri and I>jambo]at were mudi younger and 
less experienced men than I, and I therefore told them 
that they needed a man of rnaturer years to advise them 
in an international crisis oi this kind. I was not only 
interested in protecting foreigners and American msti- 
tutions, but I was also interested* on g^eral humani* 
tarian* grounds, in safeguarding the Turkish population 
from the excesses that were generally expected. The 
several nationalities, many of them containing ele- 
ments which were given to pillage and massacre, were 
causing great amdety. I therefore proposed to Bedri 
and Djambolat that the three of us form a kind ol a 
committee to take control in the approaching crisis. 
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THE MINISTRY OF WAR 

This was the headquarters of Enver Pasha. It was In this building that 
Enver gave Mr. Morgenthau his promise not to ill-treat enemy aliens. 
"Will you be modern?" aske<i the American Amtmssador. "No — not 
modem," said Enver, probably thinking of Belgium, "that is the most 
barbaric system of ail — Turkey will simply try to be decent!" 




THE MINISTRY OF MARINE 

Headquarters of Djemal. who, soon after war started, went to Syria as 
commander of the Fourth Army Corps. Later Enver occupie<l this office in 
addition to that of Minister of War. The position was not an onerous one, 
as the Turkish navy played little part in the war 
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HAUL BEY IN BERLIN TAL.\AT AND KUHL>L\NN . 

President of the Turkish I'arlia- Kilhimann. now Forei^ Minister, 

mcnt and a leader of the Young was in 1915 in Constantinople, 

Turks — afterward Minister for For- acting as go-between in peace ne- 

eign Atfairs gotiations 




O Underwood & Underwood 

GENERAL MERTENS 

The German chief technical oflBcer at the Dardanelles and Admiral Von 
Usedom« inspector general of Ottoman coast defenses 
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They oonsented and the three of us sat down and de- 
cided on a oourse of action. We took a n^p of Con- 
stantinople and marked the districts which, under the 

existing rules of warfare, we agreed tiiat the Allied fleet 
would have the right to bombard. Thus, we decided 
that the War Office, Marine Office, telegraph offices, 
railroad stations, and all public buildings could quite 
legitimately be made the targets for their guns. Then 
we marked out certain zones which \vc should insist on 
regarding as immune. The main residential section, 
and the part where all the embassies are located, is 
Pera» the district on the north shore d the Golden 
Horn. This we mariced as not subject to attack. We 
also deHmited certain residential htvus of Stamboul and 
Galata, the Turkish sections. I telegraphed to Wash- 
ington* asking the State Department to obtain a rati- 
fication d these plans and an agreement to respect these 
sones of safety from the British and French govern- 
ments. I received a reply indorsing my action. 

Ail preparations had tlius been made. At the sta- 
tion stood the trains which were to take the Sultan and 
tlie Govenmient and the ambassadors to Asia Minor. 
They had steam up, ready to move at a minute's no- 
tice. We were all awaiting the triumphant arrival of 
the Allied fleet 
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ENVEB AS THE MAN WHO DEUOMBTBATBD "THB VUIr- 

NEBABIUTT OF THE BRITISH FLEET'*— OLD-FASmONKD 
DEFENSES OF THE DARDANELLES 

WHEN the situation had reached this exciting 
stage, Enver asked me to visit the Darda- 
nelles. He still insisted that the fortifications 
were impregnable and he oould not understand^ he said, 
the panic which was then raging in Constantinople. 
He had visited the Dardanelles himself, had inspected 
every gun and every emplacement, and be was entirely 
confident that his soldiers COuId hold off the AUied fleet 
indefinitely. He had taken Talaat down, and by doing 
so he had considerably eased that statesman's fears. It 
was Enver's conviction that, if I sliould visit the forti- 
fications, I would be persuaded that the fleets could 
never get through, and that I would thus be able to 
give sudi assurances to the people that the prevuling 
excitement would subside. I disregarded certain nat- 
ural doubts as to whether an am})assador should ex- 
pose himself to the dangers of such a situation — the 
ships were bombarding nearly every day-^and promptly 
accepted Enver's invitation. 

On the morning of the 15th, we left Constantinople 
on the YnmJc. Enver himself accompanied us as far 
as Panderma, an Asiatic town oa the Sea of Marmora. 
The parly included several other notables: Ibrahim 
Bey, the IGnister of Justice; Husni Pasha, the general 
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■^ho had commanded the army which had deposed Ab- 
dul Hamid in the Young Turk revolution; and Senator 
CheriS Djafer Paaha, an Arab and a direct descend- 
ant of the Pkt>phet. A particularly congenial compan- 
ion wa4 Fuad Pasha, an old field marshal, who had 
led an adventurous career; despite his age, he had an 
immense capacity for enjoyment* was a huge feeder and 
a capadcNis drinker* and had as many stories to tell of 
exile, battle, and hair breadth esci^pes as Othdlo. AD 
of these men were much older than Enver, and all of 
them were descended from f ai: more .distinguished an- 
.oestors, yet they treated this stripUpg with the utmost 



Enver seemed particularly glad of this opportunity 
to discuss the situation. Immediately after breakfast, 
he took me aside, and together we went up to the deck. 
The day was a beautiful sunny one, and the sky in the 
Marmora was that deep blue which we find only in this 
part of the world. What most impressed me was the 
intense quiet, the almost desolate iuactivity of these 
silent waters. Our ship was almost the only one in 
flil^t, and this inland sea, which in ordinary times 
was one of the world's greatest commercial highways, 
was now practically a primeval waste. The whole 
scene was merely a reflection of the great triumph 
which German diplomacy had accomplished in the 
Near East. For nearly six months not a Russian 
merchant ship had passed through the straits. All the 
commerce of Rumania and Bulgaria, which had nor- 
mally found its way to Europe across this inland sea, 
had long since disappeared. The ultimate signihcance 
of all this desolation was that Russia was blockaded 
and completdy isolated from her allies. How much 
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that one fact has meant in the history of the world for 
the last three years i And now England and France were 
seddng to overcome thb disadvantage; to link up dieir 
own military lesonrees with those of their great eastam 
ally, and to restore to the Dardanelles and the Marmora 
the thousands of shij)s that meant Russia's existence 
as a military and economic, and even» as subsequent 
events have shown, as a political power. We were ap- 
proadiing the scene of one of the great crisesof the war. 

Would England and her allies succeed in this enter- 
prise? Would their ships at the Dardanelles smash the 
fortihcations, break through, and again make Russia 
a pennanent force in the war? That was the main 
subject which Enver and I discussed, as for nearly 
three hours we walked up and down the deck. Enver 
again referred to the ** silly panic" that had seized 
nearly all classes in the capital. ^'Even though Bul- 
garia and Greece both turn against us/' he said, "we 
shall defend Omstantinople to the end. We have 
plenty of guns, plenty of ammunition, and we have these 
on terra firma, wlioreas the English and French bat- 
teries are iioating ones. And the natural advantages 
of the straits are so great that the warships can make 
little progress against them. I do not care what other 
people may think. I have studied this problem more 
thoroughly than any of them, and I feel that I am 
right. As long as I am at the head of the War De- 
partment, we shall not give up. Indeed, I do not 
know just what these English and Frendi battleships 
are driving at. Suppose that they rush the Darda.- 
nelles, get into the Marmora and reach Constantinople; 
what good will that do them? They can bombard and 
destroy the city» I admit; but they cannot capture it» 
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aa they liave only a few troops to land. Unless they do 
bring alarge army* they will lesHy be caught in a tn^. 
They can pethaps stay heie for two or three weeks imtil 
their food and supplies are all exhausted and then they 
will have to go back — ^nlsh the straits again, and 
again run the risk of annihilation. In the meantime^ 
we would have repaired the forts» brought in troops, 
and made ouisetves ready tor them* It seems to me 
to be a very foolish enterprise.** 

I have akeady iuld how Enver had taken Napoleon 
a3 his model, and in this Dardanelles expedition he now 
mppmaiily saw a Napoleonic opportunity. As we were 
pacing the deck he stopped a moment, looked at me 
earnestly, and said: 

"I shall go do\\'n in history as the man who demon- 
strated the vu lnerabi hty of England and her fleet. I 
shall show that her navy is not invinc ible. I was in 
En^and a few years before the war and discussed 
England's position with many of her leading men, such 
as Asquith, Churchill, Haldane. I told them that their 
course was wrong. Winston Churchill declared that 
England could defend heiself with her navy ahme, and 
that she needed no large army. I told Churdiill that 
no great empire could last that did not have both an 
army and a navy. I found that Churchiirs oj)inion 
was the one that prevailed everywhere in England. 
There was only one man I met who agreed with me, 
that was Lord Roberts. Wdl» Churchill has now sent 
his iieet down here — perhaps to show me that his navy 
can do all that he said it could do. Now well see.*' 

Enver seemed to i^ard his naval expedition as a 
pcfsonal challenge from Mr. Churchill to himself — 
almost like a continuation of their argument in London, 
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"You, too, should have a large anny/' said Enyer* 
Befetring to the United States. 
**1 do not believe," he went on» **tfaat En^and is 

trying to force the Dardanelles because Russia has 
asked her to. When I was in England I discussed 
with*^ Churchill the possibility of a general war* He 
asked me what Turk^ would do in sueh a case» and 
said thatt if we took Gennanjr's side, the Brituh fleet 
would force the Dardanelles and capture Constanti- 
nople. Churchill is not trying to help Russia — ^he is 
carrying out the threat made to me at that time/* 

£nver spdkd with the utmost determination and odii> 
victton; he said that nearly all the damage inflicted cm 
the outside forts had been repaired, and that the Turks 
had methods of defense the existence of which the oa- 
emy little suspected. He showed great bitterness 
against the En^ish; he accused them of attempting to 
bribe Torkiah oflkials and even siud that they had in- 
stigated attempts upon his own life. On the other 
hand, he displayed no particular friendiiness toward 
the Gennans. Wangenheim's overbearing mannen 
had caused him much initation^ and the Turks, he 
said, got on none too well with the German officers. | 

**The Turks and Germans," he added, *'care nothing 
for each other. We are with them because it is our 
interest to be with them; th^ are with us because that 
is their inteiest. Germany will back Turicey just so 
long as that helps Germany; Turk^ wifl back Gennany 
just so long as that h(^]ps Turkey.'* 

Enver seemed much impressed at the close of our in- 
terview with the intimate personal relations whidi we 
had established with each other. He apparently be- 
lieved that he, the great Enver, the Napoleon of the 
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Turkish Bevolution, had unbended in diacoanng ^hia 
nation's affairs with a mere ambassador. 

"You know," he said, 'that there is no one in Ger- 
many with whom the Emperor talks as intimately as 
I have talked with you to-day." 

We reached Pandenoa about two o'dodk. Here 
Enver and his auto were put ashore and our party 
started again, our boat arriving at Gallipoli late in the 
afternoon. We anchored in the harbour and speut the 
ni^t on board. AU the evening we could hear the guns 
bombarding the f ortifications» but these reminders of 
war and death did not affect the spirits of my Turkish 
hosts. The occasion was for them a great lark; they 
had spent several months in hard, exacting work» 
and now th^ behaved like boys suddenly let out for a 
vacation. Tley cradced jokes, told stories, sang the 
queerest kinds of songs, and played childish pranks upon 
one another. The venerable Fuad, despite his nearly 
ninety years, developed great qualities as an enter* 
tainer, and the fact that bis associates made him the 
J^t of most of their horse-play apparently only added 
to his enjoyment of the occasion. The amusement 
reached its height when one of his friends guirepti- 
tiousiy poured him a glass of eau-de-cologne. The old 
gentleman koked at the new drink a moment and 
then diluted it with wata*. I was told that the proper 
way of testing raJciy the popular Turkish JLipple, is by 
mixing it with water; if it turns white under this treat- 
ment, it is the real thing and may be safely drunk. 
AnMwently water has the same cfiect upon eau-de> 
cologne, for the contents of Fuad's glass, after this test* 
turned white. The old gentleman, therefore, poured 
the whole thing down his throat without a grimace 
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— much to the hilariou s cQtertaimnent of his tor- 
moitora. 

In the morning we started a^ain. We now had fairly 
arrived in the Dardanelles, and from Gaiiipoli we had 
a sail of nearly twenty-five miles to Tchanak Kal^ 
For the moat part this section of the strait is uninter- 
esting and» from a military point of view, it is unim- 
portant. The stream is about two miles wide, both 
sides are low-lying and marshy, and only a few scram- 
bling villages show any signs of life. I was told that 
there were a few ancient fortifications, their raatj 
guns pomting toward the Marmora, the emplacements 
lia\ ing been erected there in the early ^rt uf the 
nineteenth century for the purpose of preventing hos- 
tile shqis entering from the north. These fortifications, 
however^were soinconspicuous thati could not see them; 
my hosts mformed me that they had no fighting power, 
and that, indeed, there was nothing in the northern 
part of the straits, from Point Nagara to the Marmora, 
that could offer resistance to any modem fleet. The 
chief interest which I found in this part of the Darda- 
nelles was purdy historic and legendary. The andent 
town of Lampsacus appeared in the modem Lapsaki, 
just across from Galhpoli» and Nagara Point is the site 
of the andent AbydoSi from which village Leander used 
to swim ni^tiy across the HeUeapont to Hero — ^a feat 
whidi was repeated about one hundred years ago by 
Lord Byron. Here also Xerxes crossed from Asia to 
Greece on a bridge of boats, embarking on that famous 
expedliion which was to make hunTmaster of mankind, 
Th» wpint of Xerxes* I thought, as I passed the scene 
of his exploit, is still quite active in the world ! The Ger- 
mans and Turks had found a less romantic use for this. 
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ENVER PASHA 

"I shall go down in history." this Turkish leader told Mr. Morgenthau, 
"as the man who demonstrated the vulnerability of England and her fleet. 
I shall show that her navy is not invincible" 
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the xuurrowest part of the Dardanelles, for here they had 
stretched a cable and anti-submarine barrage of mines 
and nets— a device, which, as I shall describe did not 
keep the English and French underwater boats out of 

the jNIannora and the Bosphorus. It was not until 
we rounded this historic point of Naipara that the dull 
monotony of flat shores gave place to a more diversified 
landscape. On the European side the djffs now b^aa 
to descend precipitously to the water, reminding me of 
our own Palisades along the Hudson, and I obtained 
glimpses of the hills and mountain ridges that afterward 
proved such tragical stumbling blocks to the valiant 
Allied armies. The configuration of the land south of 
Nagara, with its many^ls and ridges, made it plain 
why the niilltary engineers had selected this stretch of 
the Dardanelles as the section best adapted to defense. 
Our boat was now approaching what was perhaps the 
most commanding point in the whole strait— the dty 
Tchanak, or, to give it its modem European name, 
Dardanelles. In normal times this was a thriving 
port of 16,000 people^ its houses built of wood, the head* 
quarters of a considerable trade in wool and other prod- 
ucts, and for centuries it had been an important mili« 
tary station. Now, excepting for the soldiers,, it was 
deserted, the large civilian population having been 
moved into Anatolia. The British fleet, we were told* 
had bombarded this city; yet this statement seemed 
liardly probable, for I saw oidy a single house that had ' 
been hit, evidently by a stray shell which had been 
aimed at the near-by fortifications. 

Djevad Pasha, the Turkish Commander-in-Chief 
at the Dardanelles, met us and escorted our party to 
headquarteis. Djevad was a man of coltuxe and of 
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pleasing and cordial manners; as he spoke exceUent: 
Garooan I had no need of an interpreter. I was much 
impressed by the deference with which the German 
officers treated him; that he was the Commander-m- 
Chief in this theatre of war, and that the generals of the 
Kaiser were his subordinates, was made plainly appar- 
ent. As we passed mto hia office^ Djevad stopped in 
front of a piece of a torpedo* momited in the middle of 
the hall, evidently as a souvenir. 

** There is the great criminal!'* he said, calling my 
attention to the relic. 

About this time the newspapers were hailing the 
exploit of an English submarine* which had sailed from 
England to the Dardanelles, passed under the mine 
field, and torpedoed the Turkish warship Mesudii, 

"That's the torpedo that did it!" said Djevad. 
"You'll see the wreck of the ship when you go down." 

The first fortification I visited was that of Anadolu 
Hamidi^ (that is, Asiatic Hamidi^) located on the 
water's edge just outside of Tchanak. My first in)i)res- 
sion was that I was in Germany. The officers were 
practically all Germans and everywhere Germans were 
building buttres ses with sacks of sand and in other 
ways strength^ing the emplacements. Here Grerman, 
not Turkish, was the language heard on every side. 
Colonel Wehrle, who conducted me over these batteries, 
took the greatest delight in showing them. He had the 
simple pride of the artist in his work, and told me ol the 
happiness that had come into his days when Germany 
had at last found herself at war. All his life, he said, 
he had spent in military practices, and, like most 
Germans, he had become tired of manoeuvres, sham 
battles, and other forms of mimic hostilities. Yet he 
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was approachmg fifty, he had become a colonel, and he 
was fearful that his career would dose without actual 

military experience — and then the splendid thing had 
happened and here he was, fightmg a real English 
enemy, firing real guns and shells! There was nothmg 
brutal about Wehrle's manners; he was a **gemiUlich** 
gentleman from Baden, and thoroughly likable; yet he 
was all aglow with the spirit of ''Der Tag,** Flis atti- 
tude was simply that of a man who had spent his life- 
time learning a trade and who now rejoiced at the chance 
of exercising it* But he furnished an illuminating light 
on the German military character and the forces that 
had really caused the war. 

Feeling myself so completely in German country, I 
asked Colonel Wehrle why there were so few Turks on 
this side of the strait. ''You won't ask me that ques* 
tion this afternoon," he saU, smiling, ^Vh^ you go 
over to the other side." 
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The location of Anadolu Hamidie seemed ideal. It 
stands right at the water s edge, and consists — or it 
did then — of ten guns, eveiy one completely sweeping 
the Daidandles. Walking upon the passs^ ' 1^ * 
dear view of the 8brait» and Kiim KaK, at the entrance, 
about fifteen miles away, stood out conspicuously. 
No warship could enter these waters without immedir 
ately coming within complete sight of her giumeia. 
Yet the fortress itself, to an unprofessional eye like my 
own, was not particularly impressive. The parapet 
and traverses were merely mouuds of earth, and stand 
toKiay practically as they werelBnished by their French 
constmctors in 1837. Tliere is a general bdief that the 
Germans had completely modernized the Dardandles 
defenses, but this was not true at that time. The guns 
defending Fort .Vnadolu Haniidie were more than thirty 
years old, ail being the Krupp model of 1885, and the 
rusted exteriors of sonie of them gave evidences of their 
age. Their extreme range was only about nine miles, 
while the range of the battleships opposing theni was 
about ten miles, cind that of tlie Queen Elizaheih was 
not far from eleven. The hgures which I have given 
for Anadolu Hamidi6 apply also to practically all the 
guns at the other effective fortifications. So far as the 
advantage of range was concerned, therefore, the 
Allied fleet had a decided superiority, the Queen Eliza- 
beth alone having them all practically at her mercy. 
Nor did the fortifications contain very considerable 
supplies of ammunition. At that time the European and 
American papers were printing stories that train loads 
of shells and guns were coming by way of Rumania from 
Germany to the Dardanelles, from facts which I 
learned on this trip and subsequently I am convinced 
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III 



tliat tbese reports were pure fiction. A small number of 
^xei heads' —that is» non-annoiir-pierciiig projectiles 

useful only for fighting landing parties — had been 
brought froTTi Adrianople and were reposing in Ha- 
uudi^ at the time of my visit» but these were small in 
quantity and of no value in fighting ships. I lay this 
stress upon Hamidi^ because this was the most import- 
ant fortification in the Dardanelles. Throughout the 
whole bombardment it attracted more of the Allied lire 
than any other position, and it inflicted at least 60 per 
cent, of all the damage that was done to the attaddng 
ships. It was Anadolu Hamidi6 which, in the great 
bombardment of March 18th, sank the Bcmd, the 
French battleship, and whicli in the course of the whole 
« attack disabled several other units. All its officers 
were Germans and eighty-five per cent, of the men on 
duty came from the crews of the OoAm and the Bredau. 

Gretting into the automobile, we sped along the 
military road to Dardanos, passing on the way the 
wreck of the MesudiS, The Dardanos battery was as 
completely Turkish as the Hamidi^ was German. The 
guns at Dardanos were somewhat more modem than 
those at Hamidi^ — they were the Knipp model of 
1905. Here also was stationed the only new battery 
which^tke Germans had established up to the time of my 
visit; it consisted of several guns which they had taken 
from the German and Tnrkish warships then lying in 
the Bosphorus. A few days before our inspection the 
Allied fleet had entered the Bay of Ert nkeiii and had 
submitted Dardanos to a terrific bombardment, the 
evidences of which I saw on every hand. The land 
for nearly half a mOe about seemed to have been com- 
pletely diumed up; it looked like photographs I had 
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seen of the battlefields in France. The strange thing 
was that, despite all this punishineiit, the batteries 
themselves remained intact; not » iTmgle gun, my guides 
told me, had been dtrslroyed. 

"After the war is over," said General Mortens, "we 
axe going to establish a big tourist resort here, build a 
hotel* and sell relics to you Americans, We shaU not 
have to do much excavating to find them — the British 
fleet is doing that for us now.'* 

This sounded like a passing joke, yet the statement 
was literally true. Dardanos, where this empbcement 
is located* was one of the famous cities of the ancient 
world; m Homeric times it was part of the principality 
of Priam. Fra^^ments of capitals and columns are still 
visible. And the shells from the Allied fleet were now 
ploughing up many relics which had been buried for 
thousands of years. One of my friends picked up a 
water jug which had perhaps been used in the days 
of Troy. The efTectiveness of nioJern gunfire in ex- 
cavating these evidences of a long lost civilization was 
striking — ^though unfortunately the relics did not al- 
ways come to the surface intact 

The Turkish generals were extremely proud of the 
fight which this Dardanos battery liad made against 
the British ships. They would lead me to the guns 
that had done particularly good service and pat them 
affectionately. For my benefit Djevad called out 
Lieutenant Hassan, the Turkish officer who had de- 
fended this position. He was a little fellow, with jet- 
black hair, black eyes, extremely modest and aimpst 
shrinking in the presence of these great genarab. 
Djevad patted Hassan on both chedcs, while another 
high Turkish officer stroked his hair; one would have 
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tliought that he was a faithful dog who had just per- 
formed some meritorious service. 

''It 18 men Uke you of whom great heroes are made*" 
said General Djevad. He asked Hassan to describe 
the attack and the way it had been met. The em- 
barrassed lieutenant quietly told his story, though he 
was moved almost to tears by the appreciation of his 
exalted chiefs. 

*'Theie is a great future for you in the army/* said 
General Djevad, as we parted from this hero. 

Poor Hassan's "future" came two days afterward 
when the Allied fleet made its greatest attack. One 
of the shells struck his dugout, which caved in» killing 
theyoungman. Yethisbehaviourontheday I visited 
his battery showed that he regarded the praise of his gen- 
eral as sufficient coinpensatiou fur all that he had 
suffered or all that he might suffer. 

I was much puzzled by the fact that the Allied fleet, 
despite its large expenditures of ammunition, had not 
been able to hit this Dardanos emplacement. I nat- 
urally thought at first that such a failure indicated 
poor marksmanship, but my German guides said that 
this was not the case. All this misfire merely illus* 
trated once more the familiar fact that a rapidly ma^ 
noeuvring battleship is under a great disadvantage in 
shooting at a fixed fortificaLion. But there was an- 
other point involved in the Dardanos battery. My 
hosts called my attention to its location; it was perched 
on the top of the hill, in full view of the ships, f coming 
itself a part of the skyline. Dardanos was merely five 
steel turrets, each armed with a gun, approached by a 
winding trench. 

'"That," they said, ''is the most difficult thing in 
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the world to hit. It is so distinct that it looks easy» 
but the whole thing is au illusion." 

I do not understand completely the opto of the 
ntuation; but it seems that the^jdui^ creates a kind of 
n^ige, so that it is practically imposrible to hit any- 
thing at that point, except by accident. The gunner 
might get what was apparently a perfect sight, yet 
his shell would go wild. The feoord of Dardanos had 
been little short of marvellous. Up to March 18th, 
the ships had fired at it about 4,000 shells. One turret 
had been hit by a splinter, wliicli hud also scratched 
the painty another had been hit and slightly bent in, 
and another had been hit near the base and a piece 
about the size of a man's hand had been knocked out. 
But not a single gun had been even slightly damaged. 
Eight men had been killed, including Lieutenant Has- 
san, and about forty had been wounded. That was the 
^rtent of the destruction. 

^It was the optical illusioii that saved Daidanos/* 
one of the Grermans remarked. 
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rsm AUUED ABIIADA SAILB AWAT» THOUCT ON TBB 

BJEUNfi. OW VICTOBT 

^GAIN getting into the automobile, we rode 

Z-m along the shore, my host calling my attention to 
Jl JL the mine fields, which stretched from Tchanak 
acm1]iward about seven miles. In this area the Ger* 
mans and Turks had scattered nearly 400 mines. They 
told me with a good deal of gusto that the Russians had 
furnished a considerable number of these destructive 
engines. Day after day Russian destroyers sowed 
mines at the Blade Sea entrance to the Bosphonis, 
hoping that they would float down stream and fulfil 
their appointed task. Every mornLiig Turkish and ' 
Crerman mine sweepers would go up, hsh out these 
mines, and plaoe them m the Dardandles. 

The battery at Eienkeui had also been subjected to a 
heavy bombardment, but it had suffered little. Unlike 
Dardanos, it was situated back of a hill, completely 
shut out from view. In order to fortify this spot, I 
was told» the Turks had been compelled practically to 
.4ismantle the fortifications of the inner straits — ^that 
section of the stream which extends from Tchanak to 
Point Nagara. This was the reason why this latter 
part of the Dardanelles was now practically unforti- 
fied. The guns that had been moved for this purpose 
were old-style Krupp pieces of the model of 1885. 

South of £renkeui» on the hills bordering the road, 

£17 
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the Germans had introduced an innovation. They had 
found several Krupp howitzers left over from the Bul- 
garian war and had installed them on concrete founda- 
tions. Each battery had four or five of these emplace- 
ments 80 that, as I approached them, I found several 
substaiiliiil biUscs that apparently had no guns. I was 
mys tilled further at the sight of a herd of buiialoes — 
I think I counted sixteen engaged in the operation — 
hauling one of these howitasers from one emplacement 
to another. This, it seems, was part of the plan of 
defense. /Vs soun as the dropping shells indicated 
that the fleet had obtained the range, the howitzer 
would be movedy with the aid of buffalo teams, to 
another concrete -emplacement. 

**We have even a bettv trick than that/* remarked 
one of the officers. They called out a sergeant, and 
recounted his achievement. This soldier was the 
custodian of a contraction which, at a distance, looked 
like a real gun, buTi^Uich, when I examined it near at 
hand, was apparently an dongated section of sewer 
pipe. Back of a hill, entirely hidden from the fleet, 
was placed the gun with which this sergeant had co- 
operated. The two were connected by telephone. 
Yfhen the command came to fte» the gunner in chaige 
of the howitzer would discharge his shell, while the 
man in charge of the sewer pipe would bum several 
pounds of black powder and send forth a conspicuous 
doud of inky smoke. Not imnaturally the Englishmen 
and Frenchmen on the ships would assume that the 
shells speeding in their direction came from the visible 
smoke cloud and would proceed to centre all their 
attention upon that spot. The space around tliis 
burlesque gun was podc-marked with shell holes; the 
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sergeant in charge, I was told, had attracted more than 
500 shots, while the real artillery piece still remained 
intact and undetected. 

From Erenkeui we motored back to General Djevad's 
headquarters, wliere we had lunch. Djevad took me 
up to an observation posts and there before my eyes 
I had the beautiful blue expanse of the ^gean. I could 
see the entrances to the Dardanelles, Sedd-ul-Bahr and 
Kum Kale standing like the guardians of a gateway, 
with the rippling sunny waters stretching between. 
Far out I saw the majestic ships of England and France 
sailing across the entrance, and still farther away, I 
caught a glimpse of the island of Tenedos, bdiind whidi 
we knew that a still lar/^^er fleet lay concealed. Natur- 
ally this prospect brought to mind a thousand historic 
and legendary associations, for there is probably no 
single spot in the world more crowded with poetry 
and romance. Evidently my Turkish escort, Gen- 
eral Djevad, felt the spell, for he took a telescope 
and pointed at a b leak expft egje, perhaps six miles 
away. 

^'Look at that spot,'' he said, handing me the glass. 
"Do you know what that is?" 

I looked but could not identify this sandy beach. 

** Those are the Plains of Troy," he said. "And the 
river that you see winding in and out," he added, 
''we Turks caU it the M&id&e, but Homer knew it as 
the Scamander. Bad^ of us, only a few miles distant, 
is Mount Ida/' 

Then he turned his glass out to sea, swept the field 
where the British ships lay, and again asked me to 
look at an indicated spot. I immediately brought 
within view a magnificent English warahq>, all stripped 
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for battle, quietly stfiaming along like a man walknig 

on patrol duty. 

"That," said General Djevad, **is the Agamenuum '7 

"Shall I fire a shot at lier?" he asked me. 

** Yes, if you'll promiae me not to hit her/' I answered. 

We lunched at headquarters, where we were joined 
by Admiral Usedom, Geiu ral Mertens, and General 
Pomiankowsky, the Austrian JVlilitary Attach^ at 
Constantinople. The chief note in the Gonversation 
was one of absolute confidence in the future. Whatever 
the diplomats and politicians in Constantinople may 
have thought, these men, Turks and Germans, had no 
expectation — at least their conversation betrayed none 
— that the Allied fleets would pass their defenses. 
What they seemed to hope for above evefythmg was 
that their enemies would make another attack. 

"If we could only get a chance at the Quern Eliza- 
be^! " said one eager Grerman, referring to the greatest 
8hq> in the British navy* then lying off the aitianoe. 

As the Bh^ wine began to disappear, their esgeniess 

for the combat increased. 

"If the damn fools would only make a landing!" ex- 
claimed one — I quote his exact words. 

The Turkish and German officers, indeed* seined 
to Tie with each other in expressing their readiness for 
thejray. Probably a good deal of lliis wa^ bravado, 
intended for my consumption — indeed, I had^^Tvate 
infonoation that their exact estimate of the situation 
was much less reassuring. Now, however, they de- 
dared that the war had presented no real opportunity 
for the German and English navies to measure swords, 
and for this reason the Germans at the Dardanelles 
welcomed this chance to try the issue. 
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^ Having visited all the important places on the Anato- 
lian side, we took a launch and sailed over to the Gaiii- 
poli peninsula. We almost had a disastrous experience 
on thia trip* As we approached the GaUipoU shore, 
our helmsman was asked if he knew the location of the 
minefiel3, and if he could steer through the cliannel. 
He said "yes" and then steered directly for the mines! 
Fortunately the other men noticed the mistake in 
time, and so we arrived aaf dy at Kilid-ul-Bahr. The 
batteries here were of about the same diaracter as 
those on the other side; they formed one of the main 
defenses of the straits. Here everything, so far as a 
layman could judge, was in excellent condition, barrixig 
the fact that the aitill^ ineces were of old design and 
the ammunition not at all plentiful. 

The batteries showed signs of a heavy bombardment. 
None had been destroyed, but shell holes surrounded 
the fortifications. My Turkish and German escorts 
looked at these evidences of destruction rather seriously 
and they were outspoken in their admiration for the 
accuracy of the alh'ed fire. 

" **How do they ever get the range?'* This was the 
question they were asking each other. What made the 
shooting so remarkable was the fact that it came, not 
from Allied ships in the straits, but from ships stationed 
in the ^gean Sea, on thc^ other side of the Gallipoli 
peninsula. The gunners had never seen their target, 
but had had to fire at a distance of nearly ten miles, 
over hi^ hills, and yet many of their shdls had barely 
missed the batteries at Kilid-ul-Bahr. 

When I was there, however, the place was quiet, 
for no fighting was going on that day. For my particu- 
lar benefit the officers put one of their gun crews 
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through a drill, so that I could obtain a perfect picture 
of the behaviour of the Turks in action. In their 
mind's eye these artillerists now saw the English 
ships advancing wiLliiu range, all their guns pointed 
to destroy the fullowers of the Prophet. The bugleman 
blew his horn, and the whole company rushed to their 
appointed places. Some were bringing diells, others 
were opening the breeches* others were taking the ranges, 
others were straining at pulleys, and others were 
putting the charges into place. Every tiling was eager- 
ness and activity; evidently the Germans had been 
excellent instructors, but there was more to it than 
German military precision, for the men*s faces lighied 
up with all that fanaticism which sup])lies the morale 
of Turkish soldiers. These gunners momentarily im- 
agined that they were shooting once more at the infidel 
English, and the exercise was a congenial one. Above 
the shouts of aU I could hear^tEe*%igsong diant of 
the leader, intoning the prayer with which the Moslem 
has rushed to battle for thirteen centuries. 

Allah is great, there is but one God, and Mohammed 
is his Prophet!" 

When I looked upon these fr^zied men, and saw 
so plainly written in their faces their uncontrollable 
hatred of the unbehever, I called to mind what the 
Germans had said in the morning about the wisdom 
of not putting Turkish and German soldiers together. 
I am quite sure that, had this been done, here at least 
the "Holy War" would have proved a success, and 
that the Turks would have vented their hatred of 
Christians on those who happened to be nearest at hand, 
tor the moment overlookbg the fact that they were 
allies. 
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I returned to Constantinople that evening, and two 
days afterward, on March 18th, tlie AlUed fleet made 
its greatest attack. As all the world knows, that attack 
proved disastrous to the Allies. The outoome was the 
sinking of the BotiveU the Ocean, and the Irresistible and 
the seriuus crippling of four oilier vessels. Of the 
sixteen ships engaged in this battle of the 18th, seven 
were thus put temporarily pennanently out of action. 
Naturally the Gmnans and Turks rejoiced over this 
victory. The poHce went around, and ordered each 
householder to display a prescribed number of flags 
in honour of the event. The Turkish people have so 
little spontaneous patriotism or enthusiasm of any kind 
that they would never decorate their establislunents 
without such definite orders. As a matter of fact, . 
neither Germans nor Turks regarded this celebration \* « 
too seriously, for they were not yet persuaded that 
they had really won a victory. Most still believed 
that the AlUed fleets would succeed in forcing their way 
through. The only question, they said, was whether 
the Entente was ready to sacrifice the necessary number 
of ships. Neither Wangenheim nor Pallavicini be- 
lieved that the disastrous experience of the 18th 
would end the naval attack, and for days they anxiously 
waited for the fleet to return. The high tension lasted 
for days and weeks after the repulse of the 18th. 
We were still momentarily escpecting the renewal of 
the attack. But the great armada never returned. « 

Should it have come back? Could the Allied ships 
really have captured Constantinople? I am constantly 
asked this question. As a layman my ovni opinion can 
have Uttle value, but I have quoted the opinions of 
the German generals and admirals, and of the Turks — 
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practically all of whom, except Enver, believed that 
the enterprise would succeed, and I am half inclined 
to believe that £nver*s attitude was merely a case ot 
gimTQwd whistling. In what I now have to say on 
this point, therefore, I wish it understood that I am 
giving not my own views, but merely those of the 
o&cials then in Turkey who were best qualiiied to 
judge. 

Enver had told me» in our talk on the deck of the 
Fiirut, that he had plenty of guns — ^plenty of ammu- 
nition." But this statement was not true. A glimpse 
at the map will show why Turkey was not receiving 
munitions from Germany or Austria at that timo. 
The fact was that Turkey was just as completely is(^ 
lated from her allies then as was Russia. There were 
two railroad lines leading from Constantinople to 
Germany, One went by way of Bulgaria and Serbia. 
Bulgaria was then not an ally; even though she had 
winked at the passage of guns and shells^ this line 
could not have been used, since Serbia, which controlled 
the vital link extending from Nish to Belgrade, was 
still intact. The other railroad line went through 
Bumania» by way of Bucharest. This route was 
independent of Serbia, and, had the Rumanian Govern- 
ment consented, it would have formed a clear route 
from the Krupps to the Dardanelles. The fact that 
munitions could be sent with the c qnmva nce of the 
Rumanian Government perhaps accounts for the sua* 
picion that guns and shells were gomg by that toutep 
Day after day the French and British ministers pro- 
tested at Bucharest against this alleged violation of 
neutrality, only to be met with angry denials that the 
Germans were using this line. There is no doubt now 
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that the Rumanian Government was perfectly honour- 
able in ™^lnpg these denials. It is not unlikely that 
the Qennans themselves started all these stories* merely 
to fool the Allied fleet into the belief that their supplies 
were inexhaustible. 

Let us suppose that the Allies had returned, say on 
the morning of the ninete^th* what would have hap- 
pened? The one overwhetming fact is that the forti- 
fications were very short of ammunition. They had 
almost reached the limit of their resisting power when 
the British fleet passed out on the afternoon of the 18th« 
I had secured permission for Mr. George A. Schreiner, 
the wdl-known American correspondent of the Associ- 
ated Press, to visit the Dardanelles on this occasion. 
On the night of the 18th, this correspondent discussed 
the situation with Gaieral Mertens, who was the chief 
technical officer at the straits. General Merlens ad- 
mitted that the outlook was veiy discouraging for 

the defense. 

**We expect that the British will come back early to- 
morrow morning,'* he said, ''and if they do, we may b^* 
able to hold out for a few hours.'' 

General Mertens did not declare m so many words 
that the ammunition was practically exhausted, but 
Mr. Schreiner discovered that such was the case. The 
fact was that Fort Hamidi^, the most powerful defense 
on the Asiatic side^ had just seventeen aimour-friercing 
shdls left, while at KjUd-uI-BaluPy whidi was the main 
defense on the European side, there were precisely ten. 

**I should advise you to get up at six o'clock to- 
morrow morning," said General Mertens> ''and take 
to the Anatolian hills. That's what we are gdqg to 
do." 
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The troops at all the fortificatioiis had their orders 
to man the guns until the last shell had been fired and 
then to abandon the forts. 

Once these defenses became helpless/ the inroblem 
of the Allied fleet would have been a simple one. The 
only bar to their progress would have been the mine* 
field, which stretched from a jxjint about two miles 
north of Erenkeui to Xiiid-ul-Bahr. But the Allied 
fleet had plenty of mine-sweepers, which could have 
made a channel in a few hours. North of Tdianak, as 
I have already explained, there were a few guns, .but 
they wvrc of the 1878 mode!, and could not discharge 
projectiles that could pierce modern armour plate. 
North of Point Nagara there ware only two batteries^ 
and both dated from 1835! Thus, onoe having silenced 
the outer straits, there was nothing to bar the passage 
to Constantinople except the Geruiaii and Turkish war- 
ships. The Goehen was the only first-class fighting ship 
in either fleet» and it would not have lasted long against 
the Queen EUssabeth. The disproportion in the strength 
of the opposing fleets, indeed, was so enormous that it 
is doubtful whether there would ever have been an en- 
gagement. 

Thus the Allied fleet would have appeared before 
Constantinople on the morning of the twentieth. 

What would have happened then? We have heard 
much discussion as to whether this purely naval attack 
was justified. Enver, in his conversation with me, had 
laid much stress on the absurdity of sending a fleet to 
Constantinople* supported by no adequate hmding 
force, and much of the criticism since passed upon 
the Dardanelles expedition has centred on that pK>int. 
Yet it is my opinion that this exclusively naval attadc 
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was justified. I base this judgment purely upon tbe po- 
litical situation which then existed in THirkey. Under 

ordinary circumstances such an enterprise would 
pro})ably have been a foolish one, hut the poh'tical 
conditions in Constantinople then were not ordinary. 
There was no solidly established govmiment in Tur- 
key at that time. A political committee, not exceeding 
forty members, headed by Talaat, Enver, and Djemal, 
controlled the Central (lovernraent, but their authority 
. throughout the empire was exceedingly tenuous. As a 
matter of faet» the whole Ottoman stateTra^that eigh* 
teenth day of March, 1915» when the Allied fleet 
abandoned the attack, was on the brink of dissolution. 
All over Turkey ambitious chieftains had arisen, who 
were momentarily expecting its fall, and who were look- 
ing for the opportunity to seize their parts of the inheri- 
tance. As previously described, Djemal had already 
organized practically an independent government 
in Syria. In Smyrna Rahmi Bey, the Governor-Gen- 
eral, had often disregarded the authorities at the capital. 
In Adrianople Hadji Adil, one of the most courageous 
Turks of the time, was believed tobeplottingtosetuphia 
own government. Arabia had already become practically 
an independent nation. Among the subject races the 
spirit of revolt was rapidly spreading. The Greeks and 
the Arm^ans would also have welcomed an opportun- 
ity to strengthen the hands of the Allies. The existing 
financial and industrial conditions seemed to make 
revolution inevitable. Many farmers went on strike; 
they had no seeds and would not accept them as a free 
gift firom the Government because, they said» as soon 
as their crops should be garnered the armies would 
immediately requisition them. As for Constantinople, 
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the populace there and the best elements among the 
Turks, far from opposing the arrival of the Allied 
fleet» would ham wdoomed it with joy. The Tuiks 
thenudves were praying that the British and French 
would take their city, for this would relieve them of the 
controHing gang, emancipate them from the hated Ger- 
mans, bring about peace, and end their miseries. 

No ooe uxideistood this better than TaJaat. He was 
taking no dianoes on making an expeditious lebeat, in 
case the AHietl fleet appeared before the city. For 
several mouths the Turkish leaders had been casting 
envious glances at a Minerva automobile that had been 
re pos ing in the Belgian legation ever since Turkey's 
declaration of war. Talaat finaDy obtained possession 
of the coveted prize. He had obtained somewhere 
another automobile, which he had loaded with extra 
tires, gasolene* and all the other essentiab of a pro- 
tracted journey* This was evidently intended to 
accompany the more pretentious machine as a kind of 
"mother ship." Talaat stationed these automobiles 
on the Asiatic side of the city with chauffeurs con- 
stantly at hand. Everything was prepared to leave for 
the interior of Asia Minor at a moment's notice. 

But the great Allied armada never returned to the 
attack. 

About a week after this momentous defeat, I hap- 
pened to drop in at the German Embassy. Wangen- 
heim had a distinguished visitor whom he asked 
me to meet. I went into his private office and there 
was Von der Goltz Pasha, recently returned from Bel- 
gium, where he had served as governor. I must admit 
that» meeting Goltz thus informally, I had difficulty 
in recdndling his personality with ail the stories that 
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were then coming out of Belgium. That morning thia 
mild-maimered, spectacled gentleman seemed 8iif« 
ficnitly quiet and hannless. Nor did he look his age — 
he WIS then about seventy-four; his hair was only 
streaked with gray, and his face was almost un wrinkled; 
I should not have taken him for more than sixty-hve. 
The austerity and bnisqueness and ponderous dignity 
which are assumed by most highly-placed Gennans 
were not apparent. His voice was deep, musical, and 
pleasing, and his manners were altogether friendly and 
ingratiating. The only evidence of pomp in his bear* 
ing was his tmiform; he was dressed as a field marshal* 
lua chest blaadDDg with decorations and gold braid. Von 
der Golts explained and haK apologized for his regalia 
by saying that he had just returned from an audience 
with the Bultan. He had come to Constantinople to 
present his majesty a medal from the Kaiser, and was 
taking back to Berlin a similar mark of oonsideration 
from the Sultan to the Kaiser, besides an imperial 
present of 10,000 cigarettes. 

The three of us sat there for some time, drinking 
coffee eating German cakes, and smoking German 
dgars. I did not do much of the talking, but the 
conversation of Von der Goltz and Wangenheim seemed 
to me to shed mudi light upon the German mind, and 
especially on the trustworthiness of German military 
reports. The aspect ol the Dardanelles fight that in« 
terested them most at that time was £hi|^and's com* 
plete frankness in publishing her losses. That the 
British Government should issue an official statement, 
saying that three ships had been sunk and that four 
others had been badly damaged, struck them as mostf 
remarkable. In this announcement I merdy saw a 
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manif estation of the usual British desire to make public 

the worst — the policy which we Americans also believe 
to be the best in war times. But no such obvious ex- 
planation could satisfy these wise and solemn Teutons* 
No, England had some deep puipose in tdling the truth 
so unblushlngly ; what eould it be? 

**E8 ist ausserordentlick I (It is extraordinar>0 
said Von der Goitz» referring to £ngland*s public 
acknowledgment of defeat. 

**E8 ist unerhorti" (It is unheard of) dedaied the 
equaUy astonished Wangenheim. 

These master dii)lc>ni;itists canvassed one explanation 
after another, and finally reached a conclusion that 
satisfied the higher strategy. England, they agieed, 
reaUy had had no enthusiasm for this attadc, because, 
in the event of success, she would have had to hand 
Constantinople over to Russia — somctliing which Eng- 
land really did not intend to do. By publishing the 
losses, England showed Russia the enormous difficulties 
of the task; she had demonstrated, indeed,^ that the 
enterprise was impossible. After such losses, England 
intended Russia to understand that she had made a 
sincere attempt to gain this great prize of war and 
expected her not to insist on further sacrifices. 

The sequel to this great episode in the war came in 
the winter of 1915-16. By this time Bulgaria had 
joined the Central Powers, Serbia had been over- 
whelmed, and the Germans had obtained a' complete, 
unobstructed railroad line from Constantinople to 
Austria and Germany. Huge Erupp guns now began 
to come over this line — all destined for the Dardanelles. 
"Sixteen great batteries, of the latest model, were em- 
placed near the entrance, completely controlling Sedd- 
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ul-Bahr. The Germans lent the Turks 500,000,000 
marks* much of which was spent defending this indis- 
pensable highway. The thinly fortified straits through 
which I passed in March, 1915, is now as impregnably 
fortified as Heligoland. It is doubtful if all the fleets 
in the world could force the Dardanelles to-day« 
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CHAPTER XIX 



A noBT na tbbmm raoQUMD civilusb 
. N THE second of May, 1915, Enver aent his 



aide to the American Embassy, bringing a 



^^-^ message which he requested me to transmit to 
the French and British governments. About a week 
before this visit the Allies had landed on the Galli* 
poll peninsula. They had evidently concluded that a 
naval attadc by itself could not destroy the defenses 
and open the road to Constantniople, and they had now^ 
adopted the alternative plan of despatching large 
.bodies of troops, to be supported by the guns of their 
warships. Already many thousands of Australians 
and New Zealanders had entrenched themsdives at the 
tip of the peninsula, and the excitement that prevailed 
in Constantinople was almost as great as that which 
had been caused by the appearance of the fleet two 
months before. 

Enver now informed me that the Allied ships were 
bombarding in reckless fa.shion, and ignoring the well- 
established international rule that such bombardments 
should be directed only against fortified places; British 
and Fkwch shells, he saidy were falling eveiywlier^ 
destroying unprotected Moslem villages and killing 
hundreds of innocent non-comliatants. Enver asked 
me to inform the Allied governments that such activi* 
ties must immediatdy cease. He had decided to 
coUect all the British and Frendi dtiaens who were then 
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Hving in Constantinople, take them down to the Galli- 
poli peiuiiBula and scatter them in Moslem villages and 
towns. The Allied fleets would then be throwing 

their projectiles not only against peaceful and unpro- 
tected Moslems, but against their own countrymen. 
It was Enver's idea that this threat, communicated by 
the American Ambassador to the British and Fteaxh 
governments, would soon put an end to atrocities'* of 
this kind. I wa^s given a few days' respite to get 
the information to London and Paris. • 

At that time about 3»000 British and Fxeoxik citizens 
were living in Constantinople. The great majority 
bdonged to the dass known as Levantines; nearly all 
had been bom in Turkey and in many cases their 
families had been domiciled in that country for two 
or more gwerations.' The retention of their European 
citiaenship is abnost their only contact with the nation 
from which they have sprung. Not uncommonly we 
meet in the larger cities of Turkey men and women who 
are English by race and nationality, but who speak no 
English, French being the usual language of the Levan* 
tine. The great majority have never set foot in Eng* 
land, or any other European country; they have only 
one home, and that is Turkey. The fact that the 
Levantine usually retains citizenship in the nation of 
his origin was now apparently making him a fitting 
object for Tuikiah vengeance. Besides these Levan* 
tines, a large number of English and French were then 
living in Constantinople, as teachers in the schools, 
as missionaries, and as important business men and 
merchants. The Ottoman Government now proposed 
to assemble all these residents, both those who were 
immediately and those who were remotely connected 
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with Great Britain and France, and to place them in 
exposed positions on the Gallipoli paunsula as iaigets 
for the Mied fleet. 

Naturally my first question when I received this 
startling information was whether the warships were 
really bombarding defenseless towns. If they were 
murdering non-combatant men, women, and dhiidran 
in this reckless fashion, such an act of reprisal as Enver 
now proposed would probably have had some justi- 
fication. It seemed to me incn dible, ho\^ ever, that the 
English and French could conmiit such barbarities. 
I had already received many comphunts of this kind 
from Turkish offidak whidi» on investigation, had 
turned out to be untrue. Only a little while before 
Dr. IMeyer, the first assistant to Suleynian Nouiuaa, 
/ the Chief of tlie Medical Staff, had notified me that the 
British fiieet had bombarded a Turkish hospital and 
kiUed l,OOQJnxaUsis. When I looked into the matter, 
I found that the building had been but slightly dam- 
aged, and only one man killed. I now naturally sus- 
pected that this latest tale of Allied barbarity rested 
on a similarly ^ flimsy foundation. I soon discovered, 
mdeed, that this was the case. The Allied fleet was 
not bombarding Moslem villages at all. A number of 
British warships had bteu fetatioiud in the Gulf of 
Saros, an indentation of the ^gean Sea, on the western 
side of the peninsula, and from this vantage pmnt 
they were throwing shells into the ci^ of GalUpdL 
All the ** bombarding" of towns in which they were 
now engaging was limited to this one city. In doing 
this the British navy was not violating the rules of 
civilised warfare, for Gal%oli had kmg smce been 
evacuated of its civilian pc^mlation, and the Tuikshad 
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eslabiuhed mtlitaiy headquarters in several of the 
lioiises, which had properly become the object of the 

Allied attack. I certainly knew of no rule of warfare 
which pruliil>ited an attack upon a niihtary headquar- 
t&a^ As to the stories of murdered civiliaDS» men, 
women, and children, these jmved to be gross exag- 
gerations; as almost the entire civilian population had 
long since left, any casualties resulting from the bom- 
bardment must have been coniined to the armed 
forces of the empire. 

I now discussed the situation for some time with Mr. 
Ernest W^l, who was generally recognized as^the 
leading French citizen in Constantinople, and with Mr. 
Hotiman Philip, the Conseiller of the Embassy, and 
then decided that I would go immediately to the Sub- 
lime Forte and ]»otest to Enver. 

Hie Councfl of Ministers was sitting at the time, bnt 
Enver came out. His maimer was more demonstrative 
than usual. As he described the attack of the British 
fleet, he became extremely angry; it was not the imper- 
tnrbable Enver with whom I had become so familiar. * 

**TIiese cowardly Eng&sh!** he eidaimed. *'Tli^ 
tried for li long time to get through the Dardanelles, 
and we were too much for them! And see what kind 
of a revenge they are taking. Their ships sneak up 
into the outm bay, where our guns cannot readi them» 
and shoot over the hiOs at our little viDages, killing 
harmless old men, women, and children, and bombard- 
ing our hospitals. Do you think we are going to let 
them do that? And what can we do? Our guns don't 
reach over the hillst so that we cannot meet them in 
hstde. If we could, we would drive them off, just as 
we did at tiie straits a month ago. \Ve have no fleet to 
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B&id to England to bombard their imfartified towns 
as they are bombarding ours. So we have dedded to 
move all the Engliah and Vreodi we can find to Galli- 
poli. Let them kill their own people as well as ours/* 

I told him that, granted that the circumstances were 
as he had stated them, he had grounds for indignatioxi. 
But I called his attention to the fact that he wag wxQOg; 
that he was acciismg the Allies of erimes whidi tfa^ 
were not conimitting. 

**This is about the most barbarous thing that you 
htm ever contemplated," I said. " The British have a 
perfect right to attack a military headquarters like 
GallipoH." 

But my arfifimunt did not move Enver. I became 
convinced thai lie had not decided on this step as a 
reprisal to protect his own countiymen* but that he and 
his associates were blindly venting their rage. Hie 
fact that the Australians and New Zealanders had suc- 
cessfully effected a landing had aroused their most 
barbarous instincts. Enver referred to this landing in 
our talk; though he professed to regard it lightly» and 
said that he would soon push theFrench and English into 
the sea, I saw that it wa^ causing him much concern. 
The Turk, as I have said before, is psychologically 
primitive; to answer the British landing at Gall^wU 
by murdCTug hundreds of hdipless British who were 
in his power would strike him as perfectly logical. As 
a result of this talk I gained only a few concessions. 
Enver agreed to postpone the deportation until Thurs- 
day — it was then Sunday; to exclude women and chil- 
draifrom the order, and to take none of the British and 
French who were then connected with American insti- 
tutions. 
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^ All the lest wSl have to go/' was liis iBiial word. 
"•Moreover," he added, "we don't purpose to have the 
enemy submarines in the Marmora torpedo the trans- 
ports we are sending to the Dardanelles. In the future 
we shall put a few WngHahmen aad Frenchmen on every 
ship weEsend down there aa a protection to our own 
soldiers.** 

When I returned to our embassy I found that the 
news of the proposed deportation had been published* 
Tlie amazement and deflpaii that immediately resulted 
were unparaUded* even in that city of constant sensa- 
tu>ns. Europeans, by living for many years in the 
Levant, seem to acquire its emotions, particularly its 
auBceptibility to fear and horror, and now, no longer hav- 
ing the protection of their embassies^ these fears were in* 
tensified. A stream of frenzied people began to pour into 
the Embassy. Prom their tears and cries one would 
have thought that they were immediately to be taken 
out and shot» and that there was any possibility of 
being saved seemed hardly to occur to them. Yet all 
the time they insisted that I should get individual 
exemptions. One could not go because he had a depen- 
dent family; another had a sick child; another was ill 
bimaelf , My ante-room was full of frantic mothers, 
asking me to secure exemption for their sons, and of 
wives, who sought special treatment for their hus- 
bands. They made all kinds of impossible suggestions: 
I should resign my ambassadorship as a protest; I 
should even threaten Turkey with war by the United 
States! They constantly besieged my wife, who spent 
hours listening to their stories and comforting them. 
In all this exciting mass there were many who faced 
fhe situation with more courage. 
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The day aft#r my talk with Enver, Bedri» the Pietoeir 
of Police, began to azrest some of the victims. 
The next morning one of my callers made what would 

ordinarily have seemed to be an obvious suggestion. 
This visitor was a German. He told me that Gennany 
would suffer greatly in reputation if the Turks carried 
out theirplan;the world would not possibly be convinced 
that Germans had not devised the whole scheme. He 
said that I should call upon the German and Austrian 
ambassadors; he was sure that they would support me 
in my pleas for decent treatment. As I had made ai>- 
peals to Wangenheim several times before in behalf of 
foreigners, without success, I had hardly thought it 
worth while to ask his coui>eration in this instance. 
Moreover, the plan of using non-combatants as a pro- 
tective screen in warfare was such a familiar Gennan 
device that I was not at all sure that the German Staff 
had not instigated the Turks. I decided, liowever, to 
adopt the advice of my German visitor and seek Wan- 
genheim's assistance. I must admit that I did this as 
a forlorn hope» but at least I thought it only fair to 
Wange3ieun to give him a chance to help. 

I called upon him iu the evening at ten o'clock and 
stayed witli him until eleven. I spent the larger part 
of this hour in a fruitless attempt to interest him in the 
plight of these non-combatants. Wangenheim said 
point bhtnk that he would not assist me. "It is per- 
fectly proper,'* he maintained, **for the Turks to estab- 
lish a concentration camp at Gallipoli. It is also proper 
for them to put non-combatant English and Frendi on 
their transports and thus insure them against attadr* 
As I made repeated attempts to argue the matter, Wan- 
genheim would deftly shift the conversation to other 
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topics. According to my record of this tftlk,. written out 
at the time^ the German Ambassador discussed ahnost 
every subject except the one upon which I had caUed. 

•'This act of the Turks will greatly injure _Ger-- 
many " I would begin. 

''Do you know that the English soldiers at Gaba 
Tepe are without food and drink?'* he would reply. 
**They made an attack to capture a well and were 
repulsed. The English have taken their ships away so 
as to prevent their soldiers from retreating 

*'But about this GaUipoli business/' I interrupted* 
Germans themselves here in Constantmople have said 
that Germany should stop it ** 

**The Allies landed 45,000 men on the peninsula,** 
Wangenham answered, *'and of these 10,000 were 
killed. In a few days we shall attack the rest and 
destroy them.** 

When I attempted to approach the subject from an- 
other angle» this master diplomatist would b^in dis- 
cussing Rumania and the possibility of obtaining ammu- 
nition by way of that country. 

** Your Secretary Bryan," he said, "has just issued a 
statement showing that it would be unneutral for the 
United States to refuse to sell ammunition to the Allies. 
So we have used this same argument with the Ruman- 
ians; if it is unneutral not to sell ammunition, it is 
certainly unneutral to refuse tolranspurt ill'* 

The humorous aspects of this argument appealed to 
Wangenheim, but I reminded him that I was there to * 
discuss the lives of between S^OOO and 8,000 non-com- 
batants. As I touched upon this subject again. Wan- 
genluMin replied that the United States would not be 
acceptable to Germany as a peacemaker now» because 
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we were so friendly to the Entente* He inaigted on 
giving me all the details of recent Gennan successes in 
tlie Carpalhiua and the latest news an the Italian 

situation. 

'*We would rather fight Italy than have her for our 
aUy," he said. 

At another time all this would have greatly entei^ 
tained me, but not then. It was quite apparent that 

Waiigi nheim would not discuss the proposed deporta- 
tion, further than to say that the Turks were justified. 
His statement that it was planned to establish a con- 
centration camp*' at Gallipoli unfolded his whole atti- 
tude. Up to this time the Turks had not estahlidied 
concentration camps for enemy aliens anywhere. I 
had earnestly advised them not to establish such r^mjf^ 
thus far with suooess. On the other hand» the Germans 
were protesting that Tuilcey was ''too lenient** and 
urging the establishment of such camps in the interior. 
Waiigeiiheim's use of the words **cuucentration camps 
in Gallipoli" showed that the German view was at last 
prevailing and that I was losing my battle for the 
ioreigners. An internment camp is a distressing place 
under the most favourable circumstances, but who, ex- 
cept a Gennan or a Turk, ever conceived of establishing 
one right in the field of battle? Let us suppose that 
the English and the French should assemble all their 
enemy aliens, march them to the front, and place them 
in a camp in No Man's Land, directly in the fire of 
both armies. That was precisely the kind of a ''con- 
centration camp" which the Turks and Germans now 
intended to establish for the resident aliens of Constanti- 
nople — for my talk with ^Vangenheim left no doubt in 
my mind that the Germans were parties to the ploU 
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TURKISH QUARTERS AT THE DARDANELLES 

These dugouts, for the most part, were well protected. The Turks defended 
their batteries with great heroism and skill 
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They feared that the land attack on the Dardanelles 
would succeed, just as they had ieared that the naval 
attack would suooeed, and they wm pvepaxed to use 
any weapon, even the lives of several thousand non* 
combatants, in their efforts to make it a failure. 

My talk with Wangenbeim produced no results, so 
far as enlistiiig his support was concerned, but it stif- 
fened my determination to defeat this enterprise. I 
also caUed upon Pallavicini, the Austrian Ambassador* 
He at once declared that the proposed deportation was 
** inhuman." 

''I will take up the matter with the Grand Vizier**' . 
he said, and see if I can't stop it*** 

**But you know that is perfectly useless/' I answered. 
**The Grand Vizier has no ]>ower — he is only a figure- 
head. Only one man can stop this, that is Enver.'* 

Failavicini had far finer sensibilities and a tenderer 
Gonsdenoe than Wangenheim, and I had no doubt that 
he was entirely sineere in his desire to prevent this 
crime. But he was a diplomat of the old Austrian 
sdiool. Nothing in his eyes was so important 
as diplomatie etiquette. As the representative of 
bis emperor, propriety demanded that he should con- 
duct all his negotiations with the Grand Vizier, who was 
also at that time Minister for Foreign Affairs. He 
never discussed state matters with Talaat and Enver — 
indeed, he had only limited official relations with these 
men, the real rulers of Turkey, And now the saving 
of 3,000 lives was not, in Pallavicini's eyes, any reason 
why he should disr^^ard the traditional routine of diplo- 
matic interoourse. 

must go strictly according to ndes in this matter/' 
he said* And* in the goodness ul his heart, he did 
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speak to Said Halim. Following this example Wangen- 
heim also spoke to the Grand Vizier. In Wangenheiin'a 
caae» however* the protest was merely intended for 
the official record* 

** You may fool some people/* I told the German Am- 
bassador, "but you know that speaking to the Graud 
Vizier in this matter is of about as much use as shouting 
in the air," 

However, there was one member of the diplomatic 

corps who ^vorkrd wholeheartedly in behalf of the 
threatened foreigners. This was M. Koioucheff, the 
Bulgarian Minister* As soon as he heard of this latest 
Turco-German outrage* he immediatdy came to me 
with offers of assistance. He did not propwse to waste 
his time by a protest to tlie Grand Vizier, but an- 
nounced his intention of going immediately to the source 
of authority^ Enver himsdf . KolouchdSP was an ex- 
tremely important man at that particular time, far 
Bulgaria was then neutral and both sides were angling 
for her support. 

Meanwhile, Bedri and his minions were busy arresting 
some of the doomed English and French. The depart 
tation was arranged to take place Thursday morning. 
On Wednesday, the excitement reached the hysterical 
stage. It seemed as if the whole foreign population 
of Constantinople had gathered at the American Em* 
bassy. Scores of weeping women and haggard men 
assembled in front and at the side of the building; 
more than three hundred gained |k rsonal access to my 
office, hanging desperately upon the Ambassador and 
his staff. Many almost seemed to think that I person- 
ally held their fates in my hand; in th^ agony of 
spirit some even denounced me, insisting that I was 
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not exerting nil my powers in their behalf. When- 
ever I left iny office and passed into the hall I was almost 
mobbed by scores of terror-stricken and dishevdled 

mothers and wives. The nervous tension was fright- 
ful; I seized the telephone, called up £nver, and de- 
manded an interview. 

He replied that he would be happy to receive me 
on Thursday. By this time, however»the prisoners 
would already have been on their way to Gallipoli. 

**No," 1 replied, "I must see you this afternoon." 

Enver made all kinds of excuses; he was busy, he 
had iqipointments scheduled for the whole day* 

"I presume you want to see me about the English 
and French/* he said. "If that is so, I can toll you 
now that it will be useless. Our minds are made up. 
Orders have been issued to the police to gather them 
all by to-night and to ship them down to-motiow 
morning.** 

I still insisted that I must see him that afternoon and 
he still attempted to dodge the interview. 

''My time is aU taken/' he said. **The CouncU of 
Mmisters sits at four o*dock and the meeting is to 
be a very import an t one. I can't absent myself.*' 

Emboldened by the thought of the crowds of women 
that were flooding the whole Embassy I decided on an 
altogether unprecedented move. 

••I shall not be denied an interview/* I replied. "I 
shall come up to the cabinet room at four o'clock. If 
you refuse to receive me then, I shall insist on oing 
into the councQ room and discussing the matter with 
the whole Cabinet. I shall be interested to leam 
whether tlie Turkish Cabinet will refiise to receive the 
American Ambassador.*' 
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It seemed to me that I could almost hear Envar gasp 
over the telephone. I presume lew responsible minis- 
tera of any country have ever had such an astounding 
ptopoeition made to them. 

"K you will meet me at the Sublime Porte at 3:80/* 
he answered, after a considerable pause» I shall arrange 
to see you/* 

When I reached the Sublime Porte I was told that 
the Bulgarian Minister was having a protracted oon* 

ference with Enver. Naturally I was willing to wait, 
for I knew what the two men were discussing. Pres- 
ently M. Koloucheff came out; his face was tense and 
anxious* clearly revealing the ordeal through which he 
had just passed. 

"It is perfectly hopeless/' he said to me. "Nothing 
will move Enver: he is absolutely determined that this 
thing shall go through. I cannot wish you good luck» 
tor you will have none.'* 

The meeting which followed between Enver and my- 
self was the most momentous I had had up to that time. 
We discussed the fate of the foreigners for nearly an 
hour, I found Enver in one of his most polite but 
most unyielding moods. He told me before I b^an 
that it was useless to talk — that the matter was a 
dosed issue. But I insisted on telling him what a 
Splendid inipression Turkey's treatment of her enemies 
had made on the outside world. Your recced in thia 
matter is bett^ than that of any other bdligerent 
country/' I said. "You have not put them into con- 
centration camps, you have let them stay here and 
continue their ordinary business* just as before. Yoa 
have done this in spite of strong pressure to act other- 
wise. Why do you destroy all the good effect this has 
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produced by now making such a fatal mistake as you 
propose?" 

But £nYW insisted that the Allied fleets were bom* 
barding unfortified towns» killing womeot children, and 

wounded men. 

**We have warned theiu through you that they must 
not do this/' he said» but they don't stop." 

This 8tatment» of course, was not true^ but I could 
not persuade Enver that he was wrong. He expressed 
f^eat appreciatioa for all that I had done, and regretted 
for my sake that he could not accept my advice. I 
told him that the foreigners had suggested that I 
threaten to give up the care of British and Erench in- 
terests. 

"Notliing would suit us better," he quickly replied. 
**The only difficulty we have with you is when you come 
around and bother us with English and French affairs." 

I asked him if I had ever given him any advice that 

had led them into trouble. lie graciously replied that 
they had never yet made a mistake by following my 
suggestions. 

**Wery well, take my advice in this caseytoo^" I 
replied. '*You will find later that you have made no 

mistake by doing so. I tell you tliat it is my positive 
opinion that your cabinet is committing a terrible error 
by taking this step/' 

**But I have given orders to this eflPect/* Enver an- 
'swered. "I cannot countermand them. If I did, my 
whole influence with the army would go. Once having 
given an order I never change it. My own wife asked 
me to have her servants exempted from military ser^ 
vice and I refused. The Grand Visier asked exemption 
for his secietary» and I refused him» because I had given 
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orders* I never revoke orders and I shall not do it in 
this case. If you can show me some way in which this 
osder can be carried out and your piot^gte still saved» 
I shall be glad to listen." 

I had already disco\ < red one of tlie most conspicuous 
traits in the Turkish character: its tendency to com- 
promise and to baigain. £nver*s request for a sug* 
gestton now gave me an opportunity to play on this 

cliaracteristic. 

•* All right," I said. "I think I can. I should think 
you could still cany out your orders without sending 
all the Frendi and £nglish resid^ts down. If you 
would send only a tew, you would still win your point. 
You could still maintain discij^line in the army, and 
these few would be as strong a deterrent to the Allied 
fleet as sending alL" 

It seemed to me that Enver almost eageily seised 
upon this suggestion as a way out of his dilemma. 

"IIow many will you let me send?" he a^sked quickly. 
The moment he put this question I knew that I had 
carried my point. 

''I would suggest that you take twenty English and 
twenty French— forty in all.'* 

**Let me have fifty," he said. 

"All right— we won't haggle over ten," I answered. 
'*But you must make another concession. Let me 

pick out the fifty who are to go," 

This a^e( iiient had relieved the tension, and now 
the gracious side of Enver's nature b^an to show itsdf 
again. 

**No» Mr. Ambassador," he rqpUed. *'You have 

prevented me from making a mistake this afternoon; 
now let me prevent you from making one. If you se- 
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lect the £fty men who are to go, you will simply make 
Shy enemies. I think too much of you to let you do 
that. I will prove to you that I am your real friend. 

Can't you make some oth( r suggestion?** 

"Why not take the youngest? They can stand the 
fatigue best." 

" That is fair/' answered Enver. He said that Bedri» 
who was in the building at that moment, would select 
the "victims." This caused me some uneasiness; I 
knew that Enver's modification of liis order would dis* 
please Bedri» whose hatred of the foreigners had shown 
itself on many oocaaons, and that the head of the police 
would do his best to find some way of evading it. So 
I asked Enver to send for Bedri and give him his new 
orders in my presence. Bedri came in, and, as I had 
suspected, he did not like the new arrangement at alL 
As soon as he heard that he was to take only fifty and 
the youngest he threw up his hands and began to walk 
up and down the room. 

"No, no, this will never do! *' he said. ''I don*t want 
the youngest, I must havejaotables ! '* 

But Enver stuck to the arrangement and gave 
Bedri orders to take only the youngest men. It was 
quite apparent that Bedri needed humouring, so I 
asked him to ride with me to the American Embassy^ 
where we would have tea and arrange all the details. 
This invitation had an instantaneous effect which the 
Aiiurican mind will have difficulty in comprehending. 
An American would regard it as nothing wonderful to 
be seen publicly riding with an ambassador* or to 
take tea at an embassy. But this is a distinction which 
never comes to a minor functionary, such as a Prefect 
of Police, in the Turkish capital. Possibly I lowered 
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the dignity of my office in extending this invitation to 
Bedri; Pallavicini would probably have thought so; 
but it certainly paid* for it made Bedri more pliablar 
than he would otherwise have been. 

When we reached the Embassy, we found the crowds 
still there, awailiag the results of my intercession. 
When I told the besiegers that only fifty had to go and 
these the youngest* they seemed momentarily stupefied. 
They could not understand it at first; they believed 
that I might obtain some modification of the order, 
but nothing like this. Then, as the truth dawned upon 
them, I found myself in theoentre of a crowd that had 
apparently gone momentarily insane, this time not 
from grief, but from joy. Women, the tears streaming 
down their faces, insisted on throwing themselves on 
their knees* seizing both my hands* and covering them 
with kisses. Mature m^, despite my violent protesta- 
tions, persisted in hugging me and kissing me on both 
cheeks. For several minutes I struggled with this 
crowd, embarrassed by its demonstrations of gratitude, 
but finally I succeeded in breaking away and secretiiig 
myself and Bedri in an inner room. 
^ "Can't I have a few notables?'* he asked. 

"I'll give you just one," I replied. 

** Can't I have three? he asked again. 
You can have all who are under fifty," I answered* 

But that did not satisfy him* as there was not a 
solitary person of distinction under that age limit. 
Bedri really had his eye on Messieurs Weyl, Rev, and 
Dr. i?rew. But I had one ""notable" up my sleeve 
whom I was willing to concede. Dr. Wigram* an 
Anglican dergjrman, one of the most prominent men 
in the foreign colony, had pleaded with me, a>sking 
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THE BRITISH SHIP "ALBION" 

Shelling the fortifications at the Inner Strait. The splashes near the ship 
show that the Turks are replying vigorously 
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THE DARDANFLLES AS IT WAS ALVRCH 16. 1915 

Wlien Amhassador Morgenthau, at the inNntation of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, visited all the Imtteries. He found the batteries well defended, 
but short of ammunition and wmpletely outranged by the gims of the .Vllied 
fleets. On March 19th the Germans and Turks were prepared to retreat 
to Anatolia and leave Constantinople at the merey of the British. The 
Allies abandoned the attack at the precise moment when complete victory 
was in their grasp 
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that he might be pennitted to go with the hostages and 
funiiah them such oonaolation as leligioa could give 
them. I knew that nothing would delight Dr. Wigram 

more than to be tlirown as a sop to Bedri's passion for 
"notables/' 

^'Dr. Wigram is the only notable you can have/' I 
said to Bedri. So he accepted him as the best that 
he could do in that line. 

IVIr. Hoffman Philip, the Conseiller of the American 
Embassy — now American Minister to Colombia — had 
already expressed a desire to accompany the hostages, 
so that he might minister to their comfort. This 
manifestation of a fine humanitarian spirit was nothing 
new ill Mr. Philip. Although not in good health, 
he had returned to Constantinople after Turkey had 
entered the war, in order that he might assist me in 
the work of caring for the foreign residrats. Through all ' 
that arduous period he constantly displayed thai sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate, the sick, and the poor, which 
is innate in his character. Though it was somewhat 
irregular for a rqxresentative of the Embassy to engage 
in sudi a haeaidous enterprise as this one, 1^. Philip 
pleaded so earnestly that finally I reluctantly gave my 
consent. I also obtained permission for Mr. Arthur 
Buhl of Collier's and Mr. Heniy West Suydam, of the 
BrooUsm Eagle^ to accompany the party. 

At the end Bedri had to have his little joke. Tiiouerh 
the fifty were informed that the boat for Gaihpoli 
would leave the next morning at six o'clock, he, 
with his police, visited their houses at midnight, and 
routed them all out of bed. The crowd that assembled 
at the dock the next morning looked somewhat weather- 
beaten and worse for wear. Bedri was there* superin- 
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tending the whole proceeding, and when he came up to 
me, he good-naturedly reproached me again for letting 
him have only one ''notable/' In the main, he be- 
haved very decently, though he could not rrfrain from 
telling the hostages that the British airplanes were 
dropping bombs on Gallipolii Of the twenty-iive • 
''Englishmen" assembled there were only two who had 
been bom in England, and of the twenty-five " French- 
men'* only two who had been bom in France. They 
carried satchels containing food and other essentials, 
their assembled relatives had additional bundles, and 
Mrs* Morgenthau Bmi several large caaea of food to 
the ship. The parting of these young men with their 
families was affecting, but they all stood it bravely. 

I returned to the Embassy, somewhat wearied by 
the excitement of the last few days and in no particu- 
larly gracious humour for the honour which now awaited 
me. For I had been there only a iew minutes when 
His Excellency, the German Ambassador, was an- 
nounced. Wangcnheim discussed commonplaces for a 
few minutes and then approached the real object of his 
call. He asked me to telegraph to Washington that he 
had been "helpful" in getting the number of the Galli- 
poli hostaf^es reduced to fifty! In view of the actual 
happenings this request was so preposterous that I could 
scarcely maintain my compoBure. Ihadknownthatyin 
going through the form of speaking to the Grand Viader, 
Wangenheim had been manufacturing his protest for 
future use, but I had not expected him to fall back upon 
it so soon. 

"Well/' said Wangenheim, '*at least telegraph your 
govemm^t that I didn't *h0ls* the Twcks in thia 
matter.** 
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The German vcrl> ''hdzen'' means about the same 
as the English "sic," in the sense of indtii^ a dog* 
I was in no mood to give Wangenheim a clean bill of 

health, and told him so. In fact, I specifically reported 
to Washington that he had refused to help me. A 
day or two afterward Wangenheim called me on the 
tel^hone and began to talk in an excited and angiy 
tone. Ifis govemmant had wired him about my tele- 
graui to Wasliington. I told him that if he desired 
credit for assistance in matters of this kind» he should 
really exert himself and do something. 
. The hostages had an uncomfortable time at Galli* 
poli; they were put into two wooden houses with no 
beds and no food except that which they had brought 
themselves. The days and nights were made wretched 
by the abundant vermin that is a commonidace in 
Turkey. Had Mr. Philip not gone with them, they 
would have suffered seriously. After the unfortunates 
had been there for a few days I began work with Enver 
again to get them back. Sir Edward Grey> then 
British Secretary for Foreign Affairs* had requested our 
State Department to send me a message with the re- 
quest that I present it to Enver and his fellow ministers; 
its purport was that the British Government would 
hold them personally responsible for any injuiy to the 
hostages. I presented this message to Enver on May 
9th. I had seen Enver in many moods, but the unbrid- 
led rage which Sir Edward's admon it ion now caused was 
something entirely new. As I read the telegram his 
face became livid, and he absolutely lost control of 
himself. The European polish which Enver had sedu- 
lously acquired dropped like a mask; I now saw him for 
what he really was — a savage* bloodthirsty Turk. 
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**Th< V will not come back!*' he shouted. "I shall 
let them stay there until they rot ! '* 

''I would like to see those English touch mel" he 
continued. 

I saw that the method which T had always used 
with Enver, that of persuasion, was the only possible 
way of handling him. I tried to soothe the Minister 
now, and» after a while* he quieted down. 

**But don't ever threaten me again!" he said. 

After spending a week at GalHpoli, the party re- 
turned. The Turks had moved their mihtary head- 
quarters bom Gallipoli and the English fleet, therrfor^ 
ceased to bombard it. All came back in good condi** 
tion and were welcomed home with great enthusiasm. 
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IffOBB AHVEMTUBBS OF THB FOBBION BBBIDiENTS 

THE GallipK)li dei>ortation gives some idea of 
my diOic'ulties in attempting to fulfil my duty as 
the representative of Allied interests in the 
Ottoman Empire. Yet, de^ite these occasional out- 
bursts of hatred^ in the main the Turkiidi offidak them- 
selves behaved very well. They had promised iiie at 
the beginning that they would treat their alien enemies 
decentiy, and would permit them either to remain in 
Turkey, and follow their accustomed occupations, or to 
leave the empire. They apparently believed that the 
world would judge them, after the war was ()\'( r, not 
by the they treated their own subject peoples but 
by the way they treated the subjects of the ^emy 
powers. The result was that a Frenchman, an English- 
man, or an Italian enjoyed far greater security in 
Turkey than an Armenian, a Greek, or a Jew. Yet 
against this disposition to be decent a persistent malevo* 
lent force was constantly manifesting itself. In a letter 
to the State Department, I described the influence that 
was worldn^ against foreigners in Turkey. **The Ger- 
man Ambassador," I wrote on May 14, 1915,* 'keeps press- 
ing on the Turks the advisability both of repressive 
measures and of detaining as hostages the subjects of 
• the belligerent powers. I have had to encounter the 
persistent opposition of my German colleague in en- 

m 
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deavouring to obtain permission for the departure of 
the subjects of the nationalities under our i»t)tection." 

Now and then the Turkish officials would retaliate 
upon one of their enemy aliens, usuaUy in reprisal for 
some injury, or fancied injury, inflicted on their own 
subjects in enemy countries. Such acts gave rise to 
many exciting ^sodes, some tragical, some farcical, 
all illuminating in the light they shed upon Turkish 
diaracter and upon Teutonic methods. 

One afternoon I was sitting with Talaat, discussing 
routine matters, when his telephone rang. 

" Pour said the Minist^, handing me the re- 
ceiyer. 

It was one of my secretaries. He told me that Bedri 
had arrested Sir Edwin Pears, had thrown him into 
prison, and had seized all his papers. Sir Edwin was 
one of the best«known British residents of Constant!- 
nople. For forty years he had practised law m the 
Ottoman capital; he had also written much for the 
press during that period, and had published several 
books which had given him fame as an authority on 
Oriental history and politics. He was about eighty 
years old and of venerable and distinguished appear- 
ance. When the war started I had exacted a special 
promise from Talaat and BeHri that, in no event, should 
Sir Edwin Pears and Fh>f . Van Millings of Robert 
College be disturbed. This telephone message whidi 
I now received — curiously enouj^h, in Talaat's presence 
— seemed to indicate that this promise had been broken. 

I now turned to Talaat and spoke in a manner that 
made no attempt to conceal my displeasure. 

**Is this all your promises are worth?" I asked. 
"Can't you find anything better to do than to molest 
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such a lespectable old man as Sir Edwin Peais? What 
has he ever done to you? " 
^Cornet oome, d<m't get excited/* r^oined Talaat 

"He's only been in prison for a few hours, and I will 
see that he is released/^ 

He tried to get Bedri on the wire, but failed. By 
this time I knew Bedri well enou|^ to understand hii 
methods of operation. When Bedri really wished to 
be reached on the telephone, he was the most acces- 
sible man in the world; when his presence at the other 
end ol the wire might prove embarrassing, the most 
painstaking search oould not reveal his whereabouts. 
As Bedri had gi\ en me his solemn promise that Sir 
Edwin should not be disturbed, this was an occasion 
when'^the P^ect of Police preferred to keep himself 
inaocessible. 

shall stay in this room until you get Bedri,'* I now 

told Talaat, The big Turk took the situation good- 
humourediy. We waited a considerable i>eriod, but 
Bedri succeeded in avoiding an encounter, finally 
I called up one of my secretaries and told him to go 
out and hunt for the missing prefect. 

"Tell Bedri," I said, "that I have Talaat under 
arrest in his own office and that I shall not let him 
leave it until he has been able to instruct Bedri to 
release Sir Edwin Pears.'* 

Talaat was greatly enjoying the comedy of the situa- 
tion; he knew Bedri*s ways even better than I did and 
he was much interested in seeing whether I should 
succeed in finding him. But in a few moments the 
telephone rang. It was Bedri. I told Talaat to tell 
him that I was going to the prison in my own automo- 
ImIc to get Sir Edwin Pears. 
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'Please don't let him do that," relied Bedri. " Such 
an oocurraice would make me penonaOy ridiculous and 
destroy my influeooe.'* 

"Very well," I replied, "I shall wait until 6.15. 
If Sir Edwin is not restored to his family by that time» I 
shall go to tlie Police Headquarters and get him." 

As I returned to the EmbasBy I stopped at the Feais 
lestdenee and attempted to soothe La4y Pears and her 
daughter. 

**If your father is not here at 6.15," I told Miss Pears* 
please let me know immediately." 
Promptly at that time my telephone rang* It was 
Miss Pears, who informed me that Sir Edwin had just 

reached home. 

The next day Sir Edwin called at the Embassy to 
thank me for my efforts in his behalf. He told me 
that the German Ambassador had also worked for 
his release. This latter statement somewhat surprised 
me, as I knew no one else had had a chance to make a 
move, since ever^ihing transpired while I had been in 
Talaat's office* Half an hour afterward I met Wangen- 
heim hunself ; he dropped in at Mrs. Morgenthau's reoep* 
tion. ^ I referred to the Pears case and asked him 
whether he had used any influence in obtaining his free- 
dom. My question astonished him greatly. 

What? "he said. I helped you to secure that man's 
release! Der cdie Oaunerf (The old rascal.) Why, I 
was the man who had him arrested! ** 

** What have you got against him?" I asked. 

^*In 1876," Wangenheim replied, **that man was 
pro-Russian and against Turkey ! " 

Such are the long memories of the Germans I 
In 1876, Sir Edwin wrote several articles for the London 
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DotYy NewSy deschbiiig the Bulgarian massacres. At 
that time the reports of these fiendish atrocities were 
generaUy disbelieved and Sir Edwin's lettm idaoed 
all the incontrovertible facts before the En^h-speak« 
ing peoples, and had mucli to do with the emancipation 
of Bulgaria from Turkish rule. This act of humanity 
and jouxnaltstic statesmanship had brought Sir £dwin 
much fame and now, after forty years, Germany pro- 
posed to puui^ih iiim by casting liiin into a Turkiblj 
prison! Again the Turks proved more considerate 
tban their G^man aUies, for they not only gave Sir 
Edwin his liberty and his papers, but permitted him 

to return to London. > 

Bedri, however, was a little mortified at my successful 
intervention in this instance and decided to even^up 
the score. Next to Sir Edwin Pears, the most promi* 
nent English-speaking barrister in Constantinople was 
Dr. IVIizzi, a Maltese, 70 years old. 'I he ruling powers 
had a grudge against him, for he was the proprietor of 
the Lmaid Herald^ a paper which had published articles 
critidzuig the Union and Ph>gre88 Committee. On the 
very night of the Pears episode, Bedri went to Dr. Miz- 
zi's house at eleven o'clock, routed the old gentleman 
out of bed, arrested him, and placed him on a train for 
Angora, in Asia Minor. As a terrible epidemic of 
typhus was raging in Angora, this was not a desirable 
place of residence for a man of Dr. Mizzi's yoars. The 
next morning, when I heard of it for the first time. 
Dr. Mizzi was well on the way to his place of exile. 

''This time I got ahead of you!'' said Bedri, with a 
triumphant laugh. He was as good-natured about it 
and as pleased as a boy. At last he had *' put one over 
on the American Ambassador, who had been un« 
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guardedly asleep in his bed when ihii> old man iiad been 
railroaded to a iever camp in Asia Minor. 

But Bedri*8 success was not so complete* after all. 
At my request Talaat had ]>r. Misa sent to Konla, 
instead of to Angora. There one of the American 
missionaries. Dr. Dodd, had a splendid hospital; I 
arranged that Dr» Alizzi could have a nice room in 
this building, and here he lived for several months, with 
congenial assodates, good food, a healthy atmosphere, 
all the books he wanted, and one thing without which 
he would have been utterly miserable — ^a piano. So 
I still thought that the honours between Bedri and my* 
self were a Ottle better thim even. 

Early in January, 1916, word was received that the 
Enghsh were maltreating Turkish war prisoners in 
Egypt. Soon afterward I received letters from two 
Australians, Commander Stoker and lieutenant lits- 
gerald, telling me that th^ haif bem confined for 
eleven days in a miserable, damp dungeon at the \A ar 
Office, with no companions except a monstrous swarm 
ol vennin* These two naval officers had come to 
Constantinople on one of that famous fleet of Ameri* 
can-built submarines which had made the daring trip 
from England, dived under the mines in tiie Darda- 
nelles, and arrived in the Marmora, where for several 
wedcs they terrorized and dominated this inland sea, 
practically putting an end to all shipping. The par- 
ticular submarine on which my correspondents arrived, 
the E 15, had been caught in the Dardanelles, and its 
crew and officers had been sent to the Turkish military 
prison at Afium Kara Hissar in Asia Mmor. When 
news of the alleged maltreatment of Turkish prisoners 
in Egypt was received, lots were drawn among the^ 
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prisoners to see which two should be taken to Con* 
stantiiiople and impriaoned in reprisal. Stoker and 
Fitzgendd drew the unlucky numbers, and had been ly- 
ing in this terrible underground cell for eleven days. 
I immediately took the matter up with Envcr and sug- 
gested that a neutral doctor and officer examine the 
Turks In Egypt and report an the truth of the stories* 
We promptly reoeiyed word that the report was false* 
and that, as a matter of fact, the Turkish prisoners ia 
English hands were receiving excellent treatment. 

About this time I called on Monsignor Dolci, the 
Apostolic Delegate to Turic^. He happened to ref^ 
to a Lieutenant Fitzgerald, who, he said, was then a 
prisoner of war at Afium Kara Hissar. 

**I am much interested in him," said Monsignor 
Ddd, "because he is engaged to the daughter of the 
British Minister to the Vatican. I spoke to Enver 
about him and he promised that he would receive special 
treatment.** 

" What is his first name? " I asked. 

"Jeffrey." 

''He*s receiving 'special treatment' indeed," I 

answered. *'Do you know that he is in a dungeon in 
Constantinople this very momait?'* 

Naturally M. Dold was much disturbed but I 
reassured him» saying that his prot^ would be re- 
. leased in a few days. 

"You see how shamefully you treated these young 
men/* I now said to £nver> ''you should do some- 
thing to make amends.** 

''AD right, what would you suggest?** 

Stoker and Fitzgerald were prisoners of war, and, 
according to the usual rule, would have been sent back 
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to the prison camp after being released from their dun- 
geon. I now proposed that Enver should give them a 
vacation of eight days in Constantinople. He entered 
into the spirit of the occasion and the men were re- 
leased. They certainly presented sorry sight; they 
had spent twenty-£ve days in the dungeon, with no 
chance to bathe or to shave, with no change of linen or 
any of the decencies of life. But Mr. Fhilq> took 
charge, furnished them the necessaries, and in a brief 
period we had htfore us two young and handsome 
British naval officers. Their eight days' freedom 
turned out to be a triumphal piooessiout notwithstand- 
ing that they were alwa3rs accompanied by an English- 
speaking Turkish officer. I^Ionsignor Dolci and the 
American Embassy entertained them at dinner and 
they had a pleasant visit at the Girls' Collie. When 
the timecame to return to their prison camp, the young 
men declared that they would be glad to spend another 
mouth ill dungeons if tliey could have a corresponding 
period of freedom in the city when liberated. 

In spite of all that has happened I shall always have 
one kindly recollection of Enver for his treatment of 
Fitzgerald. I tokl the Alinisler of Wai" about the 
lieutenant's engagement. 

"Don't you think he's been punished enough?" I 
asked. " Why don't you let the boy go home and marry 
his sweetheart ? " 

The proposition immediately appealed to Enver's 
sentimental side. 

"rU do it/' he replied, "if he will give me his word of 
honour not to fight against Turkey any more.'* 

Fitzgerald naturally gave this promise, and so his 
comparatively brief stay in the dungeon had the result 
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of freeing him from imprisomiieiit and restoring him 
to happiness. As poor Stoker had formed no romantic 

attachments that would have justified a similar plea 
in his case, he had to go back to the prison in Asia 
Minor. He did this» however, in a genuinely sporting 
spirit that was worthy of the best traditions of the 
British navy. 
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BUiXiAIUA ON TUE AUCTION BLOCK 

THE failure of the Allied fleet at the Dardanelles 
did not definitely settle the fate of Constanti- 
nople* Naturally the Turks and the Germans 
felt immensely rdieved when the fleet saSed away. 
But they were by no means entirely easy in their minds. 
The most direct road to the ancient capital still remained 
avaOable to their enemies. 

In early September, 1915, one of the most influential 
Germans in the city gave me a detailed explanation of 
the prevailing military situation. He summed up the 
whole matter in the single phrase : 

*'We cannot hold the Dardanelles without the mili- 
tary support of Bulgaria.'^ 

This meant, of course, that unless Bulgaria aligned 
herself with Turkey and the Central Empires, the Gal- 
lipoli expedition would succeed, Constantinople would 
fall, the Turkish Empire would collapse, Russia would 
be reestablished as an economic and military power, 
and the war, in a comparatively brief period, would 
terminate in a victory for the Entente. Not improbably 
the real neutrality of Bulgaria would have had the 
same result. It is thus perhaps not too much to say 
that, in September and October of 1915, the Bulgarian 
Government held the duration of the war in its hands. 

This fact is of such preeminent importance that I 
can hardly emphasize it too strongly. I suggest that 
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my readers take down the map of a part of the world 
with which they are not Y&y familiar — ^that of the 
Balkan States, as detemimed by the Treaty of Bucha- 
rest. All that remains of European Turkey is a small 
irregular area stretch lug about one hundred miles 
west of Constantinople. The nation whose land is 
o(mtiguou8 to Euzopean Turkey is Bulgaria. The 
main railmad line to 'Western Europe starts at Con* 
stantinople and runs tlirough Bulgaria, by way of 
Adrianople, Philippopolis, and Sofia. At that time 
Bulgaria could muster an army of 500,000 well-trained, 
completely oiganized troops. Should these onoe start 
mardiing toward Constantinople, there was practically 
nothing to bar their way. Turkey had a considerable ' 
army, it is true, but it was then Ending plenty of 
employment repelling the Allied forces at the Dar- 
danelles and the Russians in the Caucasus. With 
Bulgaria hostile, Turkey could obtain neither troops 
nor munitions from Germany. Turkey would have 
been completely isolated, and, under the pounding of 
Bulgaria, would have disappeared as a military foree» 
and as a European state, in one very brief campaign. 

I wish to direct particular attention to this railroad, 
for it was, after all, the main strategic prize for which 
Germany was contending. After leaving Sofia it 
crosses northeastern Serbia, the most important sta- 
tions being at Nish and Belgrade. From the latter 
point it crosses the River Save and later the River 
Danube» and thence pursues its course to Budaj>est 
and Vienna and thence to Berlin. Practically all the 
military operations that took place in the Balkans in 
1915-16 had for their ultimate object the possession 
of this road* Once holding this line Turkey and Ger* 
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many would no longer be separated; economically and 
militarily they would become a unit. The Dardanelles, 
as I have described, was the link that connected Russia 
with her allies; with this passage dosed Russia's ool- 
lapse rapidly followed. The valleys of the Mbrava and 
the Maritza, in which tlii^s railruaJ Ls laid, eoii^iti luted foi 




Turkey a kind of waterless Dardanelles. In her posses- 
sion it gave her access to her allies; in the possession 
of her enemies, the Ottoman Empire would go to pieces. 
Only the accession of Bulgaria to the Teutonic cause 
could give Llie Turks and Germans tliis advantage. 
As soon as Bulgaria entered, that section of the railroad 
ext^ding to the ScrT^ian frontier would at once be* 
come available* If Bulgaria joined the Central Powers 
as an active participant, the conqaest of Serbia would 
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inevitably follow, and this would give the Jink ex- 
tending horn Nish to Bdgrade to the Teutonic powers* 
Thus^the Bulgarian alliance would make Conatantt* 
nople a suburb of Berlin, place all the resources of the 
Krupps at the disposal of the Turkisli army, make in- 
evitable the failure of the Allied attack on Gallipoli, 
and lay the foundation of that Oriental Empire which 
Iiad he&k for thirty yean the mainqning of German 
policy. 

It is thus apparent what my German friend meant 
when, in early September, he said that, "without Bul- 
garia we cannot hold the Dardanelles/' Everybody 
sees this so clearly now that there is a prevalent belief 
that Germany had arranged this Bulgarian alliance 
before the outbreak of the war. On this point I have 
no definite knowledge. That the Bulgarian Idog and 
the Kaiser may have arranged this cooperation in ad* 
vance is not unlikely. But we must not make the 
mistake of belie ving that this settled the matter, for 
the experience of the last few years shows us that trea- 
ties are not to be taken too seriously. Whether there 
was an understanding or not, I know that the Turkish 
officials and the Germans by no means regarded it as 
settled that Bulgaria would take their side. In their 
talks with me they constantly showed the utmost ap- 
prdiension over the outcome; and at one time the fear 
was general that Bulgaria would take the side of the 
Entente. 

I had my £rst personal contact with the Bulgarian 
negotiations in the latter part of May» when I was in- 
formed that M. Kolovtdieff » the Bulgarian Minister, had 

notified Robert College that the Bulgarian students 
could not remain until the end of the college year> but 
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would have to return home by June 5th. The Con- 
stantinople College for Women had also received word 
that all the Bulgarian girls must return at the same 
time. Both these American institutions had many 
Bulgarian students, in most cases splendid repres^ta- 
tivcs of their country; it is through these colleges, in- 
deed, that the distant United States and Bulgaria had 
established such friendly relations. But they had never 
had such an exprnence before. 

Everybody was discussing the meaning of this 
move. It seemed quite apparent. The chief topic of 
conversation at that time was Bulgaria. Would she 
^ter the war? If so, on which side would she cast her 
fortunes? One day it was reported that she would 
join the Entente; the next day that she had decided to 
ally herself with the Central Powers. The prevailing 
belief was that she was actively bargaining with both 
sides and looking for the highest terms. Should Bul- 
garia go with the Entente, however, it would be un- 
desirable to have any Bulgarian subjects marooned in 
Turkey. Aa the boys and girls in the American 
colleges usually came from important Bulgarian fam- 
ilies—one of them was the dau^ter of Genoal Ivanoff , 
who led the Bulgarian armies in the Balkan wars — 
the Bulgarian Go\xTnment might naturally have a 
particular interest in their safety. 

The conduaion reached by most people was that 
Bulgaria had decided to take the side of the Entente. 
The news rapidly spread throughout Constantinople. 
The Turks were particularly impressed. Dr. Patrick, 
President of Constantinople College for Women, ar- 
ranged a hurried commenoement for her Bulgarian 
studeiitst which I attended. It waa asad occasion, more 
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like a funeral than the festivity that usually took place. 
I found the Bulgarian girls almost in a hysterical state; 
they all believed that war was coming immediately, 

and that they were being bundled home merely to 
prevent them from laliing into the clutches of the 
Turks. My sympathies were so aroused that we 
brought them down to the American Embassy* where 
we all spent a delightful evening. After dinner the 
girls dried their eyes and entertained us by sinking many 
of their beautiful Bulgarian songs, and what had 
started as a mounif ul day thus had a happy ending. 
Next morning the girls all left for Bulgaria. 

A few weeks afterward the Bulgarian Minister told 
me that the Government had summoned the students 
home merely for political effect. There was no im- 
mediate likelihood of war» he said. But Bulgaria 
wished Gemumy and Turkey to imdmtand that there 
was still a chance that she might join the Entente. 
Bulgaria, as all of us suspected, was apparently on the 
auction block. The one fixed fact in the Bulgarian 
position was the determination to have Macedonia, ^ 
Everything, said Koloucheff, depended upon that. 
His conversations reflected the general Bulgarian view 
that Bulgaria had fairly won this territory in the first 
Balkan war, that the Powers had unjustly permitted 
her to be deprived of it, that it was Bulgarian by race, 
language, and tradition, and that there could be no 
permanent peace in the Balkans until it was returned 
to its rightful possessors. But Bulgaria insisted on 
more than a promise, to be redeemed after the war was 
over; she demanded immediate occupation. Once 
Macedonia were turned over to Bulgaria, she would 
join her forces to those of the Entente. There were 
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two great prizes in the game then being played in the 
Balkans: one was Macedonia, which Bulgaria must 
have; and the othi^ Coofltantiiiople, which Biusia 
waa detemuned to get. Bulgaria was entnely wiUing 
that Russia should have Coils tan linople if she herself 
could obtain Macedonia. 

I was given to understand that the Bulgarian General 
Staff had plans all oomi^ted for the cloture of Con* 
stantinople, and that they had shown these plans to 
the Entente. Their programnie calkd for a Bulgarian 
army of about 300,000 men who would besiege Con- 
stantinople twenty-three days from the time the sig- 
nal to start should be given. But promises of Macedonia 
would not suffice; the Bulgarian must have possession. 

Bulgaria recognized the difficulties of the Allied 
position. She did not believ e that Serbia and Greece 
would voluntarily suxrender Macedonia, nor did she 
believe that the Allies would dare to take this couniiy 
away from them by force. In that event, she thought 
that fh&e was a danger that Serbia might make 
a separate peace with the Central Powers. On the 
other hand, Bulgaria would object if Serbia received 
Bosnia and Herzegovina as compensation for the 
loss of Macedonia — she felt that an enlarged Serbia 
would be a constant menace to her, and hence a future 
menace to peace in the Balkans. Hius the situation 
was extremely difficult and complicated. 

One of the best-informed men in Turkey was Paul 
Weitz, the correspondent of the Frankjurter Zeiiung. 
Weita was more than a journalist; he had spent thirty 
years in Constantinople; he had the most intimate 
pmonal knowledge of Turkish affairs, and he was the 
confidant and adviser of the German Embassy. His 
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duties there were actually sesu-diplomatic Weitz had 
really been one of the most successful agencies in the 
Grerman penetration of Turkey; it was common talk 

that he knew every inrportant man in the Turkish 
Empire, the best way to approach him, and his price. 
I had several talks with Weits about Bulgaria during 
those critical August and early September dagrs. He 
said many times that it was not at all certain that she 
would join her forces with Germany. Yet on Sep- 
tember 7th Weitz came to me with important news. 
The situation had changed over night* Baron Neu- 
rath, the Conseiller of the German Embassy at 
Constantinople, had gone to Sofia, and, as a result of a 
his visit, an agreement had been signed that would 
make Bulgaria Germany's ally. 

Germany, said Weitz, had won over Bulgaria by 
doing something which the Entente had not been able 
and willing to do. It had secured her the possession 
at once of a piece of coveted territory. Serbia 
had refused to give Bulgaria immediate possession of 
Macedonia; Turkey, on the other hand, had now sur- 
rendered a piece of the Ottoman Empire. The amount 
of land in question, it is true, was apparently insig- 
nificant, yet it had great strategic advantages and 
represented a genuine sacrifice by Turkey. The 
Ifaritza River, a few nAiles north of Enos, bends to 
the east, to the north, and then to the west again, creat- 
ing a Uock of territory, with an area of nearly 1,000 
squm-e miles, including the important cities of Demo- 
tica, Kara Agatdi, and half of Adrianople. What 
makes this land particularly important is that it con- 
tains about fifty miles of the railroad which runs from 
Dedeagatch to Sofia. All this railroad, that is, except 
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this fifty miles, is laid in Bulgarian territory; this short 
strips extending tbiou^ Turkey, cuts Bulgaria's 
communicatioiis with the Mediterranean. Naturally 

Bulgaria yearned for this piece of land; and Turkey 
now handed it over to her. This cession changed 
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the whole Balkan situation and it made Bulgaria an 
ally of Turkey and the Central Powers. Besides the 
railroad, Bulgaria obtained that part of Adiianople 
which lay west of the Maritza River. In addition, of 

course, Bulgaria was to receive Macedonia, as soon as 
that province could be occupied by Bulgaria and her 

I vividly lemember the exultation of Weits when this 

agreement was signed. 

"It's all settled," he told me. "Bulgaria has decided 
to join us. It was all arranged last night at Sofia." 

The Turks also were greatly rdieved. For fhe 
first time they saw the way out of their troubles. The 
Bulgarian arrangement, Enver told me, had taken a 
tremendous weight off their minds. 

"We Turks are entitled to the credit," he said, "of 
bringing Bulgaria in on the side of the Central Powers. 
She would never have come to our assistance if we 
hadn't given her that slice of land. By surrendering 
it immediately and not waiting till the end of the war, 
we showed our good faith. It was very hard for us 
to do it, of course, especially to give up part of the city 
of Adrianople, but it was worth the price. We really 
surrenderee! this tt rriiory in exchange for Constanti- 
nople, for if Bulgaria had not come in on our side, we 
would have lost this city. Just think how enormously 
we have improved our position. We have had to keep 
Uiore than 200,000 men at the Bulgarian frontier, to 
protect us against any possible attack from that quar- 
ter. We can now transfer all these troops to the Gal- 
lipoli peninsula, and thus make it absolutely impos- 
sible that the Allies' expedition can succeed. We 
are alao greatly hampered at the Dardanelles by the 
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lack of ammunition. But Bulgaria, Austria, and 
Gamaiiy are to make a joint attack oa Serbia and 
will oonqiletdy oontiol that eaimtiy in a few weeks. 
So we shall have a direct railroad line from Constanti* 

noplo into Austria and Germany and can get all the war 
supplies which we need. With Bulgaria on our side 
no attack can be made on Constantinople from the 
north— we havecreated an impregnable bulwark against 
Russia. I do not deny that the situation had caused us 
great anxiety. AVe were afraid that Greece and Bul- 
garia would join hands, and that would also bring in 
Rumania* Then Turk^ would have been lost; they 
would have had us between a pair of pincers. But 
now we have only one task before us, that is to drive 
the English and French at the Dardanelles into the 
sea. With ail the soldiers and all the ammunition 
which we need, we shall do this in a v^ short time» 
We gave up asmall area because we saw that that 
was the way to win the war." 

The outcome justiiied jbjiver's prophecies in almost 
every detail. Three months after Bulgaria ace^ted 
the Adrianople bribe» the Ent^te admitted defeat and 
withdrew its forces from the Dardanelles; and» with this 
withdrawal, Russia, wliich was the greatest potential 
source of strength to the iillied cause and the country 
which, properly organized and supplied, might have 
brought the Allies a speedy triumph, dissf^ieared as a 
vital factor in the war. AYhen the British and French 
withdrew from GaUipoli that action turned adrift this 
huge hulk of a country to Bounder to anarchy, dissolu- 
tion, and ruin. 

The Germans cdebrated this great triumph in » 
way that was characteristically Teutonic In their 
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minds, January 17, 19 IG, stands out as one of the big 
dates in tlie war. There was great rejoicing in Con- 
stantinople, for the first Balkan express— *or» as the 
Germans called it» the Balkanssuff — ^was due to airive 
that afternoon! The railroad station was decorated 
witli flags and flowers, and the whole German and Aus- 
trian population of Constantinople^ including the 
Embas^ staffs, assembled to welcome the incoming 
train. As it finally rolled into the station, thousands 
of hochb *' went up from as many raucous throats. 

Since that January 17, 191 G, the Balkanzug has run 
regularly from Berlin to Constantinople. The Ger- 
mans believe that it is as permanent a feature of the 
new Germanic Empire as the line from Berlin to Ham- 
burg. 
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THB TDBX BBVERTB TO THE ANCESTRAL TYPE 

TIE withdrawal of theAllied fleetfromtheDarda- 
nelles had consequencc^s wliieli the world does 
not yet compietely understand. The practical 
cfiect of the event* as I have said, was to isolate the 
Turkish Empire fironti all the world excepting Germany 
and Auijtriii. England, France, Russia, and Italy, which 
for a century had held a restraining hand over the 
Ottoman Empire, had tiually lost ail power to influence 
or control. The Turks now perceived that a series of 
dazzling events had changed them from cringing depen- 
dents of the European Powers into free agents. For the 
first time in two centuries they could now^live their 
national life according to their own inclinations, and 
govern their peoples according to their own will. The 
first expression of this rejuvenated national life was an 
episode which, so far as I know, is the most te rrible in 
the history of the world. New Turkey, freed from 
European tutelage* celebrated its national rebirth 
by murdering not far from a million of its own sub- 
jects. 

I can hardly exaggerate the effect which the repulse 
of the Allied fleet produced upon the Turks. They 
believed that they had won the really great dedsive 
battle of the war. For several centuries, they said, 

the British fleet had victoriously sailed the seas and 
had now met its iSrst serious reverse at the hands of 
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the Turks. In the first moments of their pride, the 
Young Turk leaders saw yisions of the complete res« 

urrection of their empire. Wliat hud for two cen- 
turies been a decaying nation had suddenly started on 
a new and glorious h'fe. In their pride and arrogance 
the Turks h^an to look with disdain upon the people 
that had taught them what they knew of modem war- 
fare, and nothing angered them so much as any sug- 
gestion that they owed any part of their success to their 
Grerman allies. 

"Why should we feel any obligation to the Gesr* 
mans?" Eavcr would say to me. "Wliat have they 
done for us which compares with what we have done 
for them? They have lent us some money and sent us 
a few officers, it is tnie» but see what we have done ! We 
have defeated theBritish fleet — something which ndther 
the Germans nor any other nation could do. We have 
stationed armies on the Caucasian front, and so have 
keptbusy large bodies of Russian troops that would have 
been used on the western front. Similarly we have 
compelled England to keep large armies in Egypt, in 
Mesopotamia, and in that way we have weakened the 
Allied armies in 1 Vance. No, the Germans could never 
have achieved their military successes without us; the 
shoe of obligation is entirely on their foot.'* 

This conviction possessed the leaders of the Union and 
Progress Party and now began to have a determining 
effect upon Turkish national life and Turkish poUcy* 
Essentially the Turk is a bully and a coward; he is brave 
as a lion when things are going his way, but cringing, 
abject, and nerveless when reverses are overwhelming 
him. And now that the fortunes of war were appar- 
ently favouring the empire, I began to see on entirely 
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uew Turk unfolding before my eyes. The liesitatiiig 
and fearful Ottoman, feeling his way cautioiidy amid 
the mases of European diplomacy, and seddng oppor- 

lunlt ies to find an advantage for himself in the div ided 
counsels of I he European powers, gave place to an 
upstanding, almost dashing figure, proud and assertive* 
determined to live his own life and absolutely oon* 
temptuous of his Christian foes. I was really witness* 
ing a reiiiurkahk* development in race psychulug\'— an 
almost classical instance of reversion to type. The 
ragged, unkempt Turk of the twentieth century was 
vanishing and in his place was appearing the Turk of 
the fourteenth and the jfifteenth, the Turk who had 
swept out of his Asiatic fiustnesses, conquered all the 
powerful peoples in his way, and founded in Asia, Africat 
and Europe one of the most extensive empires that 
history has known. If we are properly to appreciate 
this new Talaat and Enver and the events which now 
took place, we mu^dt understand the Turk who, under 
Osman and his successors, exercised this mighty but 
devastating influence in the world. We must realise 
that the basic fact underlying the Turkish mentality 
is iU utter contempt for all other races. A fairly in- 
sane pride is the element that largely e^iains this 
strange human species. The common term applied 
by the Turk to the Christian is 'Mog,'* and in his esti- 
mation this is no mere rhetorical figure; he actually 
looks u|>oii his European neighbours as far less worthy of 
consideration than his own domestic animals. ''My 
son,** an old Turk once said, "do you see that hexd of 
swine? Some are white, some are black, some are 
large, some are small — they differ from each other 
in some respects, but they are all swine. So it is with 
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Christians* Be not deceived, my son. These Chris^ 
tions may wear fine clothes, their women may be very 
beautiful to look upon; their skins are white and 

splendid; many of lliem are vory intelligent and tliey 
build wonderful cities and create what seem to be 
great states. But remember that underneath all this 
dazzling exterior they are all the same — ^they are all 
swine.** 

Practically all foreigners, while in the presence of a 
Turk, are conscious of this attitude. The Turk may 
be obsequiously polite, but there is invariably an 
almost unconscious feeling that he is mentally shrink- 
ing from liis Christian friend as something un- 
clean. And this fundamental conviction for centuries 
clirected the Ottoman policy toward its subject 
peoples* This wild horde swept from the plains of 
Central Asia and, like a whirlwind, overwhelmed the 
nations of McsopnUiinia and xVsia Minor; it conqnenxl 
Eg>Tl» Arabia, and practically all of northern Africa 
and then poured into Europe, crushed the Balkan 
nations, occupied a large part of Hungary, and even 
established the outposts of the Ottoman Empire in 
the southern part of Russia. So far as I can dis- 
cover, the Ottoman Turks had only one great quality, 
that of militaiy genius* They had several militaiy 
leaders of commanding ability, and the early conquer- 
ing Turks were brave, fcUiatical, and tenacious fighters, 
just as their descendants are to-day. I think that 
these old Turks present the most complete illustra- 
tion in history of the brigand idea in politics* They 
were lacking in what we may call the fundamentals of 
a civilized community. They had no alphabet and no 
art of writing; no books, no poets, no art, and no archi- 
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tecture; they built no cities and they established no 
lasting state. They knew no law except the rule of 
might, and they had practically no agriculture and 
no industrial organization. They were simply wild 
and marauding horsemen, whose one conception of 
tribal success was to pounce upon people who were 
more civilized than themselves and pdunder them. 
In the fourteenth and fif teaith centuries these tribes 
overran the cradles of modem civilization, which have 
given Europe its religion and, to a large extent, its 
civilization. At that time these territories were the 
seats of many peaceful and prosperous nations. 
The Mesopotamian valley supported a large indus- 
trious agricultural population; Bagdad was one of 
the largest and most nourishing cities in existence; 
Constantinople had a greater population than Rome* 
and the Balkan region and Asia Minor contained sev- 
eral powerful states. Over all this part of the world 
the Turk now swept as a hn^e, destructive force. 
Mesopotamia in a few years became a desert; the great 
cities of the Near East were reduced to misery, and the 
subject peoples became slaves. Such graces of civili- 
zation as the Turk has acquired in five centuries have 
practically all been taken from the subject peoples 
whom he so greatly despises. His religion comes from 
the Arabs; his language has acquired a certain literary 
value by borrowing certain Arabic and Persian ele- 
ments; and his writing is Arabic. Constantinople's finest 
architectural monument, the Mosque of St. Sophia, was 
originally a Christian church, and all so-called Turkish 
architecture is derived from the Byzantine. The mech- 
anism of business and industry has always rested in the 
hands of the subject peoples^ Greeks, Jews, Armenians, 
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and Arabs. Tke Turks have learned little of European 
art or science, they have established very few educa^ 
tional iBstitutionSy and illiteracy is the prevailing rule. 

The result is that poverty has attained a degree of 
sorflidness and misery in the Ottoman Empire which 
is almost unparalleled elsewhere. The Turkish peasant 
lives in a mud hut; he sleeps on a dirt floor; he has no 
c^haiis, no tables, no eating utensils, no dothes except 
the few scant garments which cover his back and which 
he usually wears for many years. 

In the course of time these Turks might learn cer^ 
tain things from their European and Arab neifi^bouxs, 
but there was one idea which they could never even 
faintly ^^rasf). Tliey could not understand that a 
conquered people were anything except slaves. When 
they took possession of a land» they found it oocapied 
by a certain number of camels, horses, buffaloes, dogs, 
swine, and human beings. Of all these living things 
the object that physically most resembled themselves 
they regarded as the least important. It became a 
common saying with them that a horse or a camd was 
far more valuable than a man; these animals cost 
money, whereas "infidel Christians" were plentiful in 
the Ottoman countries and could easily be forced to 
labour. It is true that the early Sultans gave the sub- 
ject peoples and the Europeans in the empire certain 
rigliU, but these in themselves really reflected the con- 
tempt in which all non-Moslems were held. I have 
already described the Capitulations," under which 
for^gners in Turkey had their own courts, prisons, post- 
offices, and other institutions. Yet the early sultans 
gave these privileges not from a spirit of tolerance, but 
merely because they looked upon the Christian nations 
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as Tin clean and therefore unfit to have any contact with 
the Ottoman administrative and judicial system. The 
sultans similarly erected the several peoples* such as 
the Greeks and the Armenians, into separate "millets,** 
or nations, not becuus*- tiny desired to promote Uieir 
independence and welfare, but because they resided 
them as vmnin, and therefore disqudUlfied for member- 
ship in the Ottoman state. The attitude <Kf the 
Government toward their Christian subjects was illus- 
trated by certain regulations which limited their free- 
dom of action. The buildings in which Christians lived 
should not be conspicuous and their churches should 
have no bel^. Christians could not ride a horse in 
the city, for that was the exclusive right of the noble 
Moslem. The Turk had the right to test the sharpness 
of his sword upon the ne<^ of any Christian. 

Imagine a great government year in and year out 
maintaining this attitude toward many milh'ons of 
its own subjects! And for centuries the Turks simply 
lived like parasites upon these ov^burdened and 
industrious people. They taxed them to economic 
extinction* stole their most beautiful daughters and 
forced them into their harems, took Christian male 
infants by the hundreds of thousands and brought them 
up as Moslem soldiers. I have no intention of de- 
scribing the terrible vassalage and oppression that went 
on for five centuries; my purpose is merely to empha- 
size this innate attitude of the IVIosieni Tiu"k to people 
not of his own race and religion — that they are not 
human beings with rights, but merely chattels^ which 
may be permitted to live when th( y promote the in- 
terest of their masters, but which i^uiy be pitilessly 
destroyed when they have ceased to be useful. This 
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attitude is intensified by a total disregard for Imiiian life 
and an intense delight in inflicting physical human 
suffering whidb are not unusually the qualities of iwinL- 
itive peoples. 

Such were the mental characteristics of the Turk in 
his days of military greatness. In recent times his 
attitude toward foreigners and his subject peoples 
liad superficially changed. His own militaiy dedine 
and the ease with which the infidel nations defeated his 
finest armies had apparently given the haughty de- 
scendants of Osman a respect at least for their prowess. 
The rapid disappearance of his own empire in a hun- 
dred years, the creation out of the Ottoman Empire of 
new states like Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Rumania, 
and the wonderful improvement which had followed the 
destruction of the Turkbh yoke in these benighted 
lands, may have increased the Ottoman hatred for the 
unbehever, but at least they had a certain influence in 
opening his eyes to his imj>ortance. ^^any Turks also 
now received their education in EuropK^an universities; 
they stu<lied in their professional schools, and th^ 
beoune physicians, surgeons, lawyers, engineers, and 
chemists of the modem kind. However much the 
more progressive Moslems might despise their Chris- 
tian associates, they could not ignore the fact that the 
finest things, in this temporal world at least, were the 
products of European and American civilization. 
And now that one development of modern history 
which seemed to be least understandable to the Turk 
began to force itself upon the consciousness of the 
more intelligent and progressive. Certain leaders 
aroi^e w ho began to speak surreptitiously of such things 
as "Constitutionalism," ' Liberty,'* "Self-govem- 
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mcnt," and to whom the Declaration of Independence 
contained certain truths that might have a value 
even for Islam. These daring flpirita began to dream of 
Dvertummg the autocratic Sultan and of substituting 
a parliamenliiry .sysjtem for his irres|K)nisible rule. I 
have already described the rise and fall of this Young 
Turk movement under such leaders as Talaat« £nver, 
Djenud, and their associates in the Committee of 
Union and Progress. The point which I am emphasiz- 
ing here is that this mux < uK'Tit presupposed a com- 
plete transformation of Turkish mentality-, especially 
in its attitude toward subject peoples. No longer, 
under the reformed Turkish state, were Greeks, S3aian8, 
Armenians, and Jews to be regarded as "filthy giaours.'* 
All these peoph s were henceforth to have equal rights 
and equal duties. A geimal love feast now followed 
the establishment of the new r^gime» and scenes of 
almost frenzied reconciliation, in which Turks and 
Armenians eiubraced each other publicly, ai^parently 
signalized the absolute union of the long antagonistic 
peoples. The Turkish leaders, including Talaat and 
Enver, visited Christian churdbes and sent forth prayers 
of thanksgiving for the new order, and went to Arme- 
nian cemeteries to shed tears of retribution over the 
bones of the martyred Armenians who lay there* 
Armenian priests reciprocally paid their tributes to 
the Turks in Mohammedan mosques. Enver Pasha 
visited several Armenian schools, telling the children 
that the old days of Moslem-Christian strife had passed 
forever and that the two peoples were now to live to- 
gether as brothers and sisteis. There were cymes who 
smiled at all these demonstratious aud yet one develop- 
ment encouraged even them to believe that an earthly 
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paradise had arrived. All through the period of domi- 
nation only the master Modem had been pennitted 
to bear arms and serve in the Ottoman army. To be a 

soldier was an occupation altogether too manly and 
glorious for the despised Christian. But now the 
Young Turks enoouraged all Christians to Btm, and 
enrolled them in the army on an equality with Moslems* 
These Christians fought, both as officers and soldiers, in 
the Italian and the Balkan wars, winning high praise 
from the Turkish generals for their valour and skill. 
Armenian leaders had figured consjncuoudy in the 
Young Turk movement; these men apparently bdieved 
that a constitutional Turkey was possible. They were 
conscious of their own intellectual and industrial superi« 
ority to the Turks, and knew that they could prosper in 
the Ottoman Empire if left alone, whereas, under Euro- 
pean control, they would have greater difficulty in meet- 
ing the competition of the more rigorous European 
colonists who might come in. With the deF>osition of 
the Bed Sultan» Abdul Hamid, and the establishment 
of a constitutional system, the Armenians now for the 
first time in several centuries felt themselves to be free 
men. « 

But, as I have already described, all these aspirations 
vanished like a dream. Longb^ore the European War 
began, the Turkish democracy had disappeared. The 
power of the new Sultan had gone, and the hopes of 
i^enerating Turkey on modern lines had gone also, 
leaving only a group of individuals, headed by Talaat 
and Enver, actually in possession of the state. Having 
lost their democratic aspirations these men now sup- 
planted them with a new national conception. In place 
of a democratic constitutional state they resurrected the 
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idea of Pan-Turkisin; in place of equal treatment of aU 
Ottomaii8» fhey decided to establish a countiy ex- 
clusively for Tuifa. I have called this a new con- 
ception ; yet it was new only to the individuals who 
then controlled the destiny of the empire, for, in 
reality, it was simply an attempt to revive the most 
barbaric ideas of their ancestors. It repres^ted, as 
I have said, merely an atavistic reversion to the original 
Tiu*k. We now saw that the Turkish leaders, in 
talking about liberty, equality, fraternity, and consti- 
tutionalism, were merely children repeating phrases; 
that they had used the word 'democracy" merdy as a 
ladder by which to clinii) to ])ower. After five hundred 
years' close contact with European civilization, the 
Turk remained precisely the same individual as the 
one who had emerged from the steppes of Asia m the 
Middle Ages. He was clinging just as tenaciously as 
his ancestors to that conception of a state as consisting 
of a few master individuals whose right it is to enslave 
and plunder and maltreat any peoples whom they can 
subject to their military control. Though Talaat 
and Enver and Djemal all cunic of the liumblcst fam- 
ilies, the same fundamental ideas of master anil slave 
possessed them that formed the statecraft of Osman 
and the early Sultans. We now discovered that a paper 
constitution and even tearful viirits to Christian diur- 
dies and cemeteries could not uproot the inborn pre- 
conception of this nomadic tribe that there are only 
two kinds of people in the world — ^the conquering 
and the conquered. 

When the Turkish Government abrogated the Capitu- 
lations, and in this way freed themselves from the 
domination of the foreign powers, they were merely 
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taldog one step toward realizing this Fan-Turkiah 
ideal. I have alluded to the difficulties which I had with 

them o\ er the Christian schools. Their determination 
to uproot these, or at least to transfonn them into 
Turkish institutions, was merely another detail in 
the same racial progress. Similarly, they attempted 
to make all foreign business houses employ only Turk- 
ish labour, insisting that they should discharge their 
Greek, Armenian, and Jewish clerks, stenographers, 
workmen^ and other employees. They ordered all for^ 
eign houses to keep their books in Turkish; they wanted 
to furnish employment for Turks, and enable them to ac- 
quire modem business methods. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment even rt fused to have any dealings with therepre« 
s^tative of the largest Austrian munition maker unless 
he admitted a Turk as a partner. They developed a 
inuiiia for suppressing all languages except Turkish. For 
decades French had been the accepted language of for- 
eigners in Constantinople; most street signs were printed 
in both French and Turldah. One morning the aston- 
ished foreign residents disoovoed that all these Frendi 
signs had been removed and that the names of streets, 
the directions on street cars, and other public notices, 
appeared only in those strange Turkish characters, which 
very few of them understood. Great confusion resulted 
from this change, but the ruling jxjwers refused to re- 
store the detested foreign language. 

These leaders not only reverted to the barbaric 
conc^tions of their ancestors, but they went to extiemes 
that had never entered the minds of the early sultans. 
Their fifteenth and sixteenth century predecessors 
treated the subject i>eoples as dirt under their feet, 
yet they believed that they had a certain usefulness 
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and did not lUsdaiii to make tliem thdr slaves. But 

this CommitLee of I mion and Progress, led by Talaat 
and Enver, now decided to do away with them alto- 
gether. The old conquering Turks had made the Chris- 
tians their servants, but their panrenu deao^dants 
bettered their instruction, for they determined to ex- 
terminate them wholesale and Turkify the empire by 
massacring the non-Moslem elements. Originally this 
was not the statesmanlike conception of Tahiat and 
Enver; the man who first devised it was one of the 
greatest monsLcrs known to hi:5torj% the **Red Sultan," 
Abdul Hamid. This man came to the throne in 1876, 
at a critical period in Turkish history. In the first two 
years of his reign, he lost Bulgaria as well as import 
tant provinces in the Caucasus, his last remaining 
vestiges of sovereignty in Montenegro, Serbia, and 
Rumania, and all his real powers in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Greece had long since become an in- 
dependent nation, and the processes that were to 
wrench Egypt from the Ottoman Empire liad already 
begun. As the Sultan took slock of his inheritance, 
he could easily foresee the day when all the rest of his 
domain would pass into the hand of the infidel. What 
had caused this disintegration of this extensive Turkish 
Empire? The real cause, of course, lay deep in the 
character of the Turk, but Abdul Hamid saw only the 
more obvious fact that the intervention of the great 
European Powen had brought relirf to these imprisoned 
nations. Of all the new kingdoms which had been 
carved out of the Sultan's dominions, Serbia — let us 
remember this fact to her everlasting honour — ^is 
the only one that has won her own independence. 
Rusda, France, and Great Britain have set free aD 
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the rest. And what had happened several times be- 
fore might happen again, Thm still remained one 
compact race in the Ottoman Empire that had national 

aspirations and national pKytentialities. In the north- 
eastern part of Asia Minor, bordering on Russia* there 
were six provinces in which the Armenians formed the 
largest element in the population. From the time of 
Herodotus this portion of Asia has borne the name of 
Armenia. The Armenians of the present day are the 
direct descendants of the people who inhabiti^d the 
country three thousand years ago. Their origin is so 
andent that it is lost in fable and mystery. There 
are still undeciphered cuneiform inscriptions on the 
rocky hills of Van, the largest Armenian city, that 
have led certain scholars — ^though not many, I must 
admit — ^to identify the Armenian race with the Hit* 
tites of the Bible. What is definitely known about 
the Armenians, however, is that for ages they have con- 
stituted the most civilized and most industrious race 
in the eastern section of the Ottoman £mpize. fVom 
tiieir mountains they have spread over the Sultan's 
dominions, and form a considerable element in tKe 
popidation of all the large cities. Everywhere they 
are known for their industry, their intelligence^ and 
their decent and orderly lives. Th^ are so superioe 
to the Turks inteHectually and morally that mudi of 
the business and industry had passed into their hands. 
With the Greeks, the Armenians constitute the eco« 
nomic strength of the empire. These people became 
Cliristians in the fourth century and established the 
Armenian Church as their state religion. This is said 
to be tlie oldest Christian Church in existence. 
In face of persecutions which have had no parallel else- 
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where these people have clung ix> their early Christian 
faith with the utmost tenacity. For fifteen hundred 
years they have lived there in Armenia^ a little island 
of Christians surrounded by backward peoples of 
hostile religion nnd liostile race. Their long existence 
has been one unending martyrdom. The territory 
which they inhabit forms the connecting link between 
Europe and Asia, and all the Asiatic invasions — 
Saracens, Tartars, Mongols, Kurds, and Turks — have 
passed over their peaceful country. For centuries 
they have thus been the Belgium of the East. Through 
all this period the Armenians have regarded them* 
selves not as Asiatics, but as Europeans. They speak 
an Indo-Euro]x an language, their racial origin is 
believed by scholars to be Aryan, and the fact that their 
religion is the reI^[ion of Europe has always made them 
turn their eyes westward. And out of that western 
country, they have always hoped, would some day 
come the deliverance that would rescue them from their 
murderous masters. And now, as Abdul Hamid, in 
1876, suTv^ed his shattered domain, he saw that its 
most dangerous spot was Arm^a* He bdieved, 
rightly or wrongly, thai the^e Armenians, like the 
Rumanians, the Bulgarians, the Greeks, and the 
Serbians, aspired to restore their independent medie* 
val^tion, and he knew that Europe and Amoica 
sympathised with this ambition. The Treaty of Ber- 
lin, which had definitely ended the Turco-Russian War, 
contained an article which gave the European Powers a 
protecting hand over the Armenians, How could the 
Sultan free himself permanently from this danger? An 
enhghtened administration, which would have trans- 
formed the Armenians into free men and made them 
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safe in their lives and property and cml and leligioiis 
rights, wauld probably have made them peaceful and 

loyal subjects. But the Sultan could not rise to sucli a 
conception of statesmanship as this. Instead, Abdul 
Hamid apparently thought that there was only one 
way of ridding Turkey of the Armenian piobleni — and 
that was to rid her of the Armenians. The physical 
destruction of 2,000,000 men, women, and children by 
massacres, organized and directed by the state, seemed 
to be the one sure way of forestalling the further dis- 
ruption of the Turkish Empire. 

And now for nearly thirty years Turkey gave the 
world an Illustration of government by massacre. We 
in Europe and America heard of these events when they 
reached especially monstrous proportionsy as thi^ did 
in 1895-96, when nearly 200,000 Armenians were 
most atrociously done to death. But througli all these 
years th(? existence of the Armenians was one contin- 
uous nightmare. Their property was stoleti, their men 
were murdered, their women were ravished, their young 
girls were kidnapped and forced to live in Tnridsh 
liareuis. Yet Abdul Humid was not able to accomplish 
his full purpose. Had he had his will, he would have 
massacred the whole nation in one hideous orgy. He 
attempted to eztmninate the Armenians in 1895 and 
1890, but found certain insuperable obstructions to his 
scheme. Chief of these were England, France, and 
Russia. These atrocities called Gladstone, then eighty- 
six years old, from his retirement, and his speeches, in 
whidi he denounced the Sultan as **the great assassin," 
aroused the whole world to the enormities that were 
taking place. It became apparent that unless the 
Sultan desisted, England, Eraucci and Russia would 
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intervene, and the Sultan well kaew» that, in case this 
intervention took place, such remnants ct Turkey as 
had survived earlier {Murtitioiis would disappear. Thus 
Abdul Hamid had to abandon his satanic enterprii^c of 
destroying a v, li< do race by murder, yet Armenia con- 
tinued to suifcr the ^low ai^ony of pitiless persecution. 
Up to the outbreak of the EuiopeanWar notaday had 
passed m the Armenian vilayets without its outrages 
and its murders. The Youn^ Turk repme, despite 
its promises of universal brotherhood, brought no res- 
pite to the Armenians. A few months after the love 
feastings already described, one of the worst massacres 
took place at Adana^ m which S5fiM peogle were 
destroyed. 

And now the Young Turks, who had adopted so many 
of Abdul Hamid's ideas, also made his Armenian polii^ 
thdr own. Their pasaon for Turkifjong the natioa 
seemed to demand logically the extermination of all 
Christians — Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians. Much 
as they admired the Mohammedan conquerors of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, they stupidly believed 
that these great warriors had made one fatal mistake, far 
they had had it in their power completely to obliterate 
the Christian populations and had neglected to do so. 
This policy in their opinion was a fatal error of states- 
manship and espkined all the woes from which TutId^ 
has suffered in modem times. Had these old Moslem 
chieftains, when they conquered Bulgaria, put all 
the Bulgarians to the sword, and peopled the Bulgar- 
ian country with Moslem Turks, there would never 
have been any modem Bulgarian problem and Turk^ 
would never have lost this part of her empire. Simi- 
larly, had they destroyed all the Rumanians, Ser- 
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biaas* and Greeks, the provinoes which are now occu- 
pied by these races would still have renttiined integral 

parts of the Sultan's domain. Tiiey felt that the 
mistake bad been a terrible one, but that something 
might be saved from the ruin. They would destroy all 
Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, and other Christians, 
move Moslem families into their homes and into their 
farms, and so make sure that those territories would 
not similarly be taken away from Turkey. In order to 
accomplish this great reform, it would not be necessary 
to murder every living Christian. The most beautiful 
and healthy Armenian girls could be taken, converted 
forcibly to Mohammedanism, and made the wives 
or concubines of devout followers of the Prophet* 
Their children would then automaticaUy become 
Moslems and so strengthen the empire, as the Janis- 
saries had strengthened it formerly. These Armenian 
girls represent a high type of womanhood and the Young 
Turks, in their crude, intuitive way, recognized that the 
mingling of their blood with the Turkish i>opulation 
would exert a eugenic influence upon the whole. 
Armenian boys of tender years could be taken into 
Turkish families and be brouglit up in ignorance of the 
fact that they were anything but Moslems, These were 
about the only elements, however, that could make any 
valuable contributions to tlie new Turkey which was 
now being planned. Since all precautions must he 
taken against the development of a new generation of 
Armenians, it would be necessary to kill outright all 
men who were in their prime and thus capable of propa- 
gating the accursed species. Old men and women 
formed no great danger to the future of Turkey, for 
they had already fulfilled their natural function of leav- 
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ing descendants; still they were nuisances and therefore 
should 1)0 disposed of. 

Unlike Abdui Hamid, the Young Turks found them- 
sdves in a position whm they could cany out this 
holy enterprise. Great Britain, France, and Russia 
had stood in tlie way of their predecessor. But now 
these obstacles had been removed. The Young Tuiks, 
as I have said, believed that they had defeated these 
nations and that they could therefore no longer inter- 
fere with their internal affairs. Only one ix>wer could 
successfully raise objections and that was Germany. 
In 1898, when all the rest of Europe was ringing 
with Gladstone's denunciations and demanding in- 
tervention, Kaiser Wilhelm the Second had gone to 
Constantinople, visited Abdul Hamid, pinned his £nest 
decorations on that bloody tyrant's breast, and kissed 
him on both chedcs. The same Kaiser who had done 
this in 1898 was still sitting on the throne in 1915, 
and was now 'J'urkey's ally. Thus for ilie first time 
in two centuries the Turks, in 1915, had their Chris- 
tian populations utterly at their mercy. The time had 
finally come to make Turkey ^dusively the country 
of the Turks. 
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CHAPTER XXIU 



THE ^'revolution" AT VAN 

HE Turkish province of Van lies in the remote 



northeastern comer of Asia Minor; it touches 



•M. the frontiers of Persia on the east and its 
northern boundaiy looks toward the Caucasus. It 
is one of the most beautiful and most fruitful parts of 

the Turkish Empire and one of the richest in historical 
associations. The city of Vaa> which is the capi l al of the 
vilayet, lies on the eastern shores of the lake of the same 
name; it is the one large town in Asia Minor in which 
the Armenian population is larger than the Moslem. 
In the fall of 1914, its population of about 30,000 peo* 
pie represented one of the most peaceful and happy 
and prosperous communities in the Turkish Empire. 
Tliough Van, like practically every other secUon where 
Armenians lived, had had its periods of oppression and 
massacre, yet the Moslem yoke, comparatively speak- 
ing, rested upon its people rather lightly. Its Turkish 
governor, Tahsin Pasha, was one of the more enlight* 
ened type of Turkish officials. Belations between the 
Armenians, who lived in the better section of the city, 
and the Turks and the Kurds, who occupied the mud 
huts in the Moslem quarter, had been tolerably agree- 
able for many years. 

The location of this vilayet, however, inevitably 
made it the scene of military operations, and made the 
acUviUes of its Armenian population a matter of daUy 
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suspicion. Should Russia attempt an immrioii of Tur- 
key one of the most accessible routes lay through this 
province. The war had not gone far when causes of 
irritation arose* The requisitions of army supplies 
fell far more heavily upon the Chiistian than upon the 
Mohammedan elements in Van, just as they did in 
every other part of Turkey. The Armenians had to 
stand quietly by while the Turkish officers appro- 
priated all their cattle, all their wheat, and all tlieir 
goods of every kind, giving them only worthless pieces 
of paper in exchange. The attempt at general dis- 
armament that took place also aroused their apprehen- 
sion, which was increased by the brutal treatment 
visited upon Armenian soldiers in the Caucasus. On 
the other hand, the Turks made many charges against 
the Christian population, and, in fact, they attributed 
to them the larger share of the blame for the reverses 
which the Turkish armies had suffered in the Caucasus. 
The fact that a considerable element in the already 
changed forces was eooiposed of Armenians aroused their 
unbridled vvrath. Since about half the Armenians in the 
world inhabit the Russinn provinces in the Caucasus 
and are liable, like all Russians, to military service, 
there were certainly no legitimate grounds for complaint, 
so far as these Armenian levies were bona fide subjects of 
the Czar. But the Turks asserted that large numbers of 
Armenian soldiers in Van and oth^ of their Armenian 
provinces deserted, crossed the border, and joined the 
Russian army, where their knowledge of roads and the 
terrain was an important factor in the Russian vic- 
tories. Though the exact facts are not yet ascertained, 
it seems not unlikely that such des^tions, perhaps a 
few hundred, did take place. At the b of the 
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war, Union and Pcogress agents appeared in Eizeroum 
and Van and appealed to the Armenian leaders to go 

into Russian Armenia and atteinpt to start revolu- 
tions against the Russian Government; and the fact 
that the Ottoman Armenians refused to do this con* 
tributed further to the prevailing irritation. The 
Turkish Government has made much of the "trea- 
sonable" behaviour of the Armenians of Van and have 
even urged it as an excuse for their subsequent treat* 
ment of the whole race. Their attitude illustrates 
once more the perversity of the Turkish mind. 
After massacring hundreds of thousands of Arme- 
nians in the course of thirty years, outraging their 
women and girlsj and robbing and maltreating 
them in every conceivable way, the Turks still ap- 
parently believed that they had the right to expect 
from them the most enthusiastic "loyalty". That the 
Armenians all over Turkey sympathized with the 
Entente was no secret* " If you want to know how the 
war is going/' wrote a htmiorous Turkish news* 
paper, *'all you need to do is to look in the face of an 
Armenian. If he is smiling, then the AlHes are winning; 
if he is downcast, then the Germans are successful." 
If an Ottoman Armenian soldier should desert and join 
the Russians, that would unquestionably constitute 
a technical crime against the state, and might be pun- 
ished without violating the rules of all civilized coun- 
tries. Only the Turkish mind, however — and pos- 
sibly the Junker— <x>uld regard it as furnishing an 
excuse for the terrible barbarities that now took place. 

Though the air, all during the autumn and winter 
of 1914>15, was filled with premonitions of trouble, the 
Armenians behaved with remarkable self-restraint 
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For ye;irs it had been the Turkish pohcy to provoke 
theChristian population into commiUiiig overt acts, and 
then seizing upon such misbehaviour as an excuse for 
massacres. The Armenian deigy and political leaden 
saw many evidences that the Turks were now up to 
their old tactics, and they therefore went among the 
people, cautioning thei^ to keep quiet, to bear all in- 
sults and ev^ outrages patiently*, so as not to give the 
Moslems the opening whidi they were seeking* Even 
though they bum a few of our villages,** these leadm 
would i>ay, "do not retaliate, for it is better that a few 
be destroyed than that the whole nation be massacred." 

When the war started, the Central Government 
recalled Tahsin Pasha, the conciliatory governor of 
Van; and replaced him with Djevdet Bey, a brother- 
in-law of Enver Pasha. This act in itself was most 
disquieting. Turkish officialdom has always con- 
tained a minority of men who do not believe in mas- 
sacre as a state policy and cannot be depended upon 
to carry out strictly the most blood y orders of the Cen- 
tral Government. Whenever massacres have been 
planned, therefore, it has been customary first to re- 
move such untrustworthy" public servants and 
replace them by men who are regarded as more rdii- 
al)le. Tlie character of Talisin's successor made his 
displacement still more alarming. Djevdet had spent 
the larger part of his life at Van; he was a man of un- 
stable diaracter, friendly to non-Moslems one mo- 
ment, hostile the next, h^'7)ocritical, treacherous, and 
ferocious according to the worst traditions of his race. 
He hated the Armenians and cordially sympathized 
with the long-established Turkish plan of solving the 
Armenian problem. There is little question that he 
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came to Van with definite instructions to extenni- 
nate all Armenians in this province* but* for the first 

few months, conditions did not facilitate such opera- 
tions. Djevdet himself was absent fightin^^ the Rus- 
sians in the Caucasus and the near approach of the 
enemy made it a wise policy for the Turks to refrain 
from maltreating the Armenians of Van. But early in 
the spring the Russians tnnporarily retreated. It is 
generally recognized as good military tactics for a vic- 
torious army to follow up the retreating enemy. In the 
eyes of the Turkish generals, however* the withdrawal 
of the Russians was a happy turn of war mainly be- 
cause it deprived the Armenians of their protectors and 
left them at the mercies of the Turkish army. Instead 
of following the retreating foe, therefore, the Turks' 
army turned aside and invaded their own territory of 
Van. Instead of fighting the trained Russian army of 
men, they turned their rifles, machine gims, and other 
weapons upon the Armenian women, children, and 
old men in the villages of Van. Following their 
usual custom, they distributed the most beautiful 
Armenian women among the Moslems, sacked and 
burned the Armenian villages, and massiicred uninter- 
ruptedly for days. On April 15th, about 500 young Ar- 
menian men of Akantz were mustered to hear an order 
of the Sultan; at sunset they were marched outside the 
town and every man shot in cold blood. This pro- 
cedure was repeated in about eighty Armeuian villages 
in the district north of Lake Van, and in three days 
S4,000 Armenians were murdered in this atrocious 
fashion. A single episode illustrates the unspeakable 
depravity of Turkish methods. A oouflict having 
broken out at Shadak, Djevdet Bey, who had mean- 
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while returned to Vaa> asked four of the leading Ar- 
menian citizens to go to this town and attempt ta 
quiet the multitude. These men nuide the trip, stop- 
ping at all Arnu Tilcin villages along the way, urging 
everybody to keep pubUc order. After completing 
their work these four Armenians were murdered in a 
Kurdish village. 

And so when Djevdet Bey, on his return to his o£Bcial 
j>oat, demanded that Van fumihli liim immediately 
4»0(K) soldierst the people were naturally in no mood to 
accede to his request. When we consid^ what had 
happened before and what happened subsequently, 
there remains little doubt concerning the purpose 
which underlay this demand. Djevdet, acting in 
obedience to orders from Constantinople* was pre- 
paring to wipe out the whole population* and his pur- 
pose in calling for 4,000 able-bodied mea was merely 
to massacre them, so that the rest of the Armenians 
might have no defenders. The Armenians, parleying 
to gain time* offered to furnish five hundred soldiets 
and to pay ^^ption money for the rest; now* how- 
ever, Djevdet began to talk aloud about "rebellion,'* 
and his determination to "crush" it at any < ost. **If 
the rebels fire a single shot*" he declared, "I shall kill 
eveiy Christian man* woman* and" (pointing to his knee) 
'^eveiy duld, up to here." * For some time the Turks had 
been constructing entrenchments around the Armenian 
quarter and filling tliem with soldiers and, in response 
to this provocation* the Armenians began to make prepa- 
rations for a defense. On April dOth* a band <rf Tur- 
kish soldiers seized seYeral Armenian women who weie 
entering the city; a couple of Armenians ran to their 
assistance and were shot dead. The Turks now opened 
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file on the Amiemaii quarters with rifles and artiUeiy; 
soon a large part of the town was in flames and a regu- 
lar siege had started. The whole Armenian fighting 

force consisted of only 1,500 men; they had only 300 
rifles and a most inadequate supply of ammunition, 
while Djevdet had an army of 5,000 men, completely 
equipped and supplied. Yet the Armenians fought 
with the utmost heroism and skill; they had little chance 
of holding off their enemies indefinitely, but they knew 
that a Russian army was fighting its way to Van and 
their utmost hope was that they would be able to defy 
the besiegers until these Russians arrived. As I am not 
writing the hloiy of sieges and battles, I cannot de- 
scribe in detail the numerous acts of individual heroism, 
the cooperation of the Armenian women, the ardour and 
energy of the Armenian children, the sdf-sacrifidng 
zeal of the American missionaries, especially Doctor 
Ussher and his wife and Miss Grace H. Knapp, and the 
thousand other circumstances that made this terrible 
month one of the most glorious pages in modem Arme- 
nian history. The wonderful thing about it is that 
the Armenians triumphed. After nearly five weeks of 
sleepless iigliling, the Russian army suddenly appeared 
and the Turks fled into the surrounding country, where 
they found appeasement for their anger by further mas- 
sacres of unprotected Armenian villagers. Doctor 
Ussher, the American nicilical missionary whose hospital 
at Van was destroyed by bombardment, is authority for 
the statement that, after driving off the Turks, the 
Russians began to collect and to cremate the bodies of 
Armenians who had been murdered in the province, 
with the result that 55,000 bodies wer(^ ljurned. 
I have told this story of the 'Eevolution"in Vannot 
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only becauiie it marked the first stage in this organized 
attempt to wipe aut a whole nation, but because these 
events are always brought forwaid by the Tuilcs aa a 
justification of their subsequent crimes. As I shall 

relate, Enver, Talaat, antl the rest, when I apjx^aled to 
tlieni in behalf of the Armenians, invariably instanced 
the ''revolutionists" of Van as a sample of Arme- 
nian treachery. The famous Revolution,'* as this 
recital shows, was merely the determination of the 
Armenians to save their women's honour and tiieir own 
lives, after the Turks, by massnering thousands of their 
neighbours, had shown them the fate that awaited them* 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



THE MUBDER OF A NATION 




destruction of the Armenian race in 1915 



involyed certain difficulties that had not im« 



JL peded the operations of the Turks in the mas- 
sacres of 189^ and other years. In these earlier periods 
the Armenian men had possessed little power or means 
of resistance. In those days Armenians had not 
been permitted to have military trainings to serve 
in the Turkish army, or to possess arms. As I have 
already said, these discriiiiiaalions wvrc withdrawn 
when the revolutionists obtained the upper hand in 
1908. Not only were the Christians now permitted 
to bear arms* but the authorities, in the full flush of 
their enthusiasm for freedom and equality, encouraged 
them to do so. In the early part of 191.5, therefore, 
every Turkish city contained thousands of Armenians 
whcf had been trained as soldiers and who were sup* 
plied with rifles, pistds, and other weapons of defense. 
The operations at Van once more disclosed that these 
men could use their weapons to good advantage. It 
was thus apparent that an Armenian massacre this time 
would generally assume more the character of warfare 
than those wholesale butcheries of defenseless men and 
wonu n which the Turks had always found so con£,'( ni d. 
If this plan of murdering a race were to succeed, two pre- 
liminary steps would therefore have to be taken: it 
would be necesaaiy.to render all Armaiian soldiers 
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powerless and to deprive of their arms the Annenians 
in ev^ dty and town. Before Armenia could be 
slaughtered* Armenia must be made defenseless. 

In the early part of 1915, the Armenian soldiVrs in 
the Turidsh army were reduced to a new status. Up to 
that time most of them had been combatants, but now 
they w«re all stripped of their arms and transformed 
into workmen. Instead of serving their country as 
artillerymen and cavalrymen, these former soldiers 
now discovered that they had been transformed into 
road labourers and pack animals. Army supplies of all 
kinds were loaded on their backs, and, stumbling mider 
the burdens and driven by the whips and bayonets of 
the Turks, they were forced to drag their weary bodies 
into the mountains of the Caucasus. Sometimes th^ 
would have to plough their way, burdened in this fash- 
ion, almost waist high through snow. They had to spend 
practically all their time in the open, sleeping on the 
bare ground — whenever the ceaseless prodding of their 
taskmasters gave them an occasional opportunity to 
sleep. They were given only scraps of food; if they fell 
sick they were left where they had dropped, their Turk- 
ish oppressors perhaps stopping long enough to rob them 
of all their possessions — even of their clothes. If any 
stragglers succeeded in reaching their destinations, they 
were not infrequently massacred. In many instances 
Armenian soldiers were disposed of in even more sum- 
mary fashion, for it now became almost the general 
practice to shoot them in cold blood. In almost all cases 
the procedure was the same. Here and there squads 
of 50 or 100 men would be taken, bound together in 
groups of four, and then marched out to a secluded 
spot a short distance from the village. Suddenly the 
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sound of riHe shots would fill the air, and the Turkish 
soldiers who had acted as the escort would sullenly re- 
turn to camp. Those sent to bury the bodies would 

find them almost invanably stark naked, for, as usual, 
the Turks had stolen all their clothes. In cases that 
came to my attention^ the murderers had added a re- 
finement to their vietims* sufferings by compelling 
them to dig their graves before being shot. 

Let mc relate a single episode which is contained in 
one of the reports of our consuls and which now forms 
part of the records of the Americaai State Department. 
Early in July, 2,000 Armenian "amfles" — such is the 
Turkish word for soldiers who have been reduced to 
workmen — were sent from Harpoot to build roads. 
The Armenians in that town understood what this 
meant and irfeaded with the Governor for mercy. But 
this official insisted that the men were not to be harmed, 
and he even callc d upon the German misiiionary, Mr. 
Ehemann, to quiet the panic, giving that gentleman 
his word of honour that the ez-soldiers would be pro* 
tected. Mr. Ehemann believed the Governor and 
assuaged the popular fear. Yet practically every 
man of these 2,000 was massacred, and his body thrown 
into a cave. A few escaped, and it was from these that 
news of the massacre reached the world. A few days 
afterward another S,000 soldiers were sent to Diarbe- 
Kr. The only i)iirpose of sending these men out in 
the open country was that they might be massacred. 
In Older that they might have no strength to resist 
or to escape by fl^ht, these poor creatures were sys- 
tematically starved. Government agents went ahead 
on the road, notifying the Kurds that the caravan 
was approaching and ordering them to do their con^ 
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genial duty. Not only did the Kurdish tribesmen pour 
down from the mountains upon this starved and weak- 
ened regiment, but th e Kurdish women came wi th 
bu tcher's knives in order that t h^y wl^hf fj^m tJij^f 
merit in ADah's eyes th at comes from fcflling a Chris- 
tian. TbeseTnassacres were not isolated happenings; I 
7x)uld detail many more episodes just as horrible as 
the one related above; throughout the Turkish Em- 
pire a systematic attempt was made to kili all able- 
bodied men, not only for the purpose of removing all 
males who mi^^'ht prLtpngate a new generation of Ar- 
menians, but for the purpose of rendering the weaker 
part of the popuhition an easy prey. 

Dreadful as were these massacres of unarmed sol- 
di rrs, tliey were iiurey and justice themselves when 
compared with the treatment wliich was now visited 
upon those Armenians w!io were suspected of con- 
cealing arms. Naturally the Christians became alarmed 
when placards were posted in the viUages and cities 
ordering everybody to bring their arms to headquarters. 
Although this order applied to all citizens, the Arme- 
nians well understood what the result would be, should 
they be left defenseless while their Moslem neighbours 
were permitted to retain their arms. In many cases, 
however, the jk i .>ecuted ]>eople patiently obeyed the 
coinmand; and then the Turkish ofHcials j|l|iiesL_iQ^- 
fully seized their rifles as evidence y^aL^JlimQlBljfl|^ 
waslbeing pTanned and threw^hdr victims into^asMn 
on a cliarae of treason. Thuu^.i ii. ;.s laiiod to deliver 
arms simply because they had none to ddiver, while 
an even greater number tenaciously refused to give 
them up, not because they were plotting an uprisiiig; 
but because tliey proposed to defend their own lives 
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and their women's honoiur against the outrages which 
they knew were being planned. The punishment in- 
flicted upon these recalcitrants forms one of the most 

hideous chapkrs of modem history'. Most of us be- 
lieve that torture has long ceased to be an adminis- 
trative and judicial measure, yet I do not believe that 
the darkest ages evar presented scenes more honible 
than those which now took place all over Turke5% 
Nothing was sacred to the Turkish gendarmes; under 
the plea of searching for hidden arms, they ransacked 
churdbies, treated the altars and sacred utensils with the 
utmost indignity, and even held mbck ceremonies in 
imitation of the Christian sacraments. They Tvould 
beat the priests into insensibihty, under the pretense 
that they were the centres of sedition. When they 
could discover no weapons in the churches^ they would 
sometimes arm the bishops and priests with guns, 
pistols, and sw ords, then try them before courts-martial 
for possessing weapons against the law, and march 
them in this condition through the streets* merely 
to arouse the fanatical wrath of the mobs. The gen- 
darmes treatL*d women with the same cruelty and in- 
decency as the men. There are cases on i^ecord in 
which women accused of concealing weapons were 
stripped naked and whipped with brandies freshly cut 
from trees, and these beatings were even inflicted on 
women who were with HiikL Violations so connnonly 
accompanied these searches that Armenian women and 
gir]s» on the approach of the gendarmes* would flee to 
the woods, the hillst or to mountain caves. 

As a preliminary to the searches everywhere, the 
strong men of the villages and towns were arrested and 
taken to prison. Their tormentors here would exer- 
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else the most diabolical ingenuity in their attempt to 
make their victims declare themselves to be ^'levolii* 
tionists'* and to tell the hiding places of their anna. 

A common practice was to place the prisoner in a room, 
with two Turks staLioned at each end and each side. 
The examinaUon would then begin with the bastinado. 
This is a form of torture not uncammon in the Osimt; it 
cimsists of beating the soles of the feet with a thin rod. 
At first the pain is not niark( d; but as the process goes 
slowly on, it develops into the most terrible agony, the 
feet swell and burst, and not infrequently, after being 
submitted to this treatment, thqr have to be ampu- 
tated. The gendarmes would bastinado their Arme- 
nian \'ictim until he fainted; they would then revnve him 
by sprinkling water on his face and begin again. If 
this did not succeed in bringing their victim to terms, 
they had numerous other methods of i>ersuasioki« They 
would pull out his eyebrows and beard almost hair by 
hair; they would extract his hnger nails and toe nails; 
they woidd apply red-hot irons to his breast, tear off his 
flesh with red-hot pincers, and then pour boiled butter 
into the wounds. In some cases the gendarmes would 
nail hands and feet to pieces of wood — evidently in 
imitation of the Cruci&don, and th^, while the suf- 
fers writhed in his agony, they would ay: 
**Now let your Christ come and help you!** 
These cruelties — and many others which I forbear to 
describe — were usually inflicted in the night time. 
Turks woTilf! be stationed around the prison^, beating 
drums and blowing whistles, so that the scream^of the 
sufferers would not reach the villagers. 

In thousands of cases the Armenians endured these 
agonies and refused to surrender their arms simply be-^ 
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caufle they had none to surrender. However* they 
could not persuade their tormentoni that this was the 
case. It tihgrefoie became customary » when news was 

received that the searchers were approaching, for Ar- 
menians to purchase arms from their Turkish neighbours 
so that they might be able to give them up and escape 
these frightful punishments. 

One day I was discussing these proceedings with 
a responsible Turkish official, who was describing the 
tortiu^ inflicted. He made no secret of the fact that 
the Government had i|istigated them» and, Jike all Turks 
of the official classes, he enthusiastically approved this 
treatment of the detested race. This oHicial told nie that 
all these details were matters of nightly discussion at the 
headquarters of the Union an J Rogt«|s Cojnmittce. 
£ach new method ctf inflTctmg pain was hailed as a 
splendid discovery, and the regular attendants were 
constantly ransacking,' their brains in the effort to 
devise some new torment. He told me that they 
even delved into the records of the Spanish Inquisition 
and other historic institutions of torture and adopted all 
the suggestions found there. He did not tell me who 
carried otf the prize in this gruesome competition, but 
common reputation throughout Armenia gave a pre- 
eminent infamy to Djevdet Bey, the Vali of Van, 
whose activities in that sectiim I have already de- 
scribed. All through this country' Djevdet was gen- 
erally known as the '^horseshoer of Bashkale'' for 
this connoisseur in torture had invented what was 
perhaps the masterpiece of all — ^that of nailing horse- 
shoes to the feet of his Annenian victims. 

Yet these happenings did not constitute what the 
newspapers of the time commonly referred to as the 
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Armenian atrocities; they were merely the preparatory 
steps in the destruction of the race. The Young Turks 
displayed" ^e5tcF"ingenurty than their predecessor, 
Abdul Hamid. The injunction of the deposed Sultan 
was merely "to kill, kill", whereas the Turkish democ- 
racy hit upon an entirely new plan. Instead of mas- 
sacring outright the Armenian race, they now decided 
to deport it. In the south and southeastern sec- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire lie the Syrian desert and 
the Mesopotamian valley. Though part of this area 
was once the scene of a flourishing civilization, for the 
last five centuries it has suffered the blight that be- 
comes the lot of any country that is subjected to Tur- 
kish rule; and it is now a dreary, desolate waste, with- 
out cities and towns or life of any kind, populated only 
by a few wild and fanatical Bedouin tribes. Only the 
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most industrious labour, expended tlirough many years, 
could transform this desert into the abiding place 
of any considerable population. The Central Govern- 
ment now announced its intention of gathering the 
two million or more Armenians livin<* in the several 
sections of the empire and transporting them to this 
desolate and inhospitable region. Had they un- 
dertaken such a deportation in good faith it 
would have represented the height of cruelty and 
injustice. As a matter of fact, the Turks never 
had the slightest idea of reestablishing the Armenians 
in this new country. They knew that the great major- 
ity would never reach their destination and that those 
who (lid would either die of tliirst and starvation, or 
be murdered by the wild Mohammedan desert tribes. 
The r eal p ur pose of the deport ation wjm m>}ih#>iy an A 
destructionj_it_reall^^ new method, of 

massacre. When the Turkish authorities gave the 
orders for those {le]:>oiiations, they were nu tvly giving 
the death warrant to a whole race; they understood ^ 
this wells and» in their conversations with me, they 
made no particular attempt to conceal the fact. 

All through the spring and suiunRT of 1915 the 
deportations took place. Of the larger cities, Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna^ and Aleppo were spared; prac- 
tically all other places where a single Armenian family 
lived now became the scenes of these unspeakable 
tragedies. Scarcely a single Armenian, whatever his 
education or wealth, or whatever the social class to 
which he belonged, was exempted from the order* In 
some villages placards were posted ordering the whole 
Armenian population to present itself in a public place 
at an appointed time — ^usually a day or two ahead, 
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and in other places the town crier would go througli 
the streets deliveriiig the order vocally. In still others 
not the slightest wanung was given. The gendannes 
would appear before an Armenian house and order 
all the inmates to follow Ihem. They would take worn* 
en engaged in their domestic tasks witliout giving 
them the chance to change their clothes. The police 
fell upon them just as the eruption of Vesuvius 
fell upon Pompeii; woiiuii were taken from the Avash- 
tubs, children were snatched out of bed, the bread was 
left half baked in the oven, the family meal was aban* 
doned partly eaten» the children were taken from the 
schoolroom, leaving their books open at the daily task, 
and the men were forced to abandon their ploughs in the 
fields anci their cattle on the mountain side. Even 
women who had just given birth to children would be 
forced to leave their beds and join the panic-stricken 
throng, their sleeping babies in their arms. Such things 
as they hurriedly snatched up — a shawl, a blanket, 
perhaps a few scraps of food — were all that they could 
take of their household belongings. . To their frantic 
questions Where are we goingF'* the gendarmes would 
vouchsafe only one reply: **To the interior." 

In some cases the refugees were given a few hours,[in 
exceptional instances a few days, to dispose of their 
property and household effects. But the proceeding, 
of course, amounted simply to robbery. They could 
sell only to Turks, and since both buyers and sellers 
knew that they had only a day or two to market the 
accumulations of a lifetime^ the prices obtained 
represented a small fraction ci their value. Sewing 
machines would bruig one or two dollars — a cow would 
go for a dollar, a houseful oi furniture would be sold 
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for a pittance. In many cases Armenians were pro- 
hibited from selling or Turks from buying even at these 
ridiculous prices; under pretense that the Goyemment 
intended to sdl their effects to pay the creditors whom 
they would inevitably leave behind, their hous( li()ld 
furniture would be placed in stores or heaped up in 
public places* where it was usually pillaged by Turkish 
men and women. The government officials would also 
inform the Armenians that, since their deportation was 
only temporary, the intention being to bring them 
back after the war was over, they would not be per* 
mitted to sell thdr houses. Scarcely had the former 
possessors left the village, when Mohammedan mohai' 
jirs — immigrants from other parts of Turkey— would 
be moved into the Armenian quarters. Similarly all 
their valuables — money, rings, watches, and jewellery- 
would be taken to the police stations for "safe keep- 
ing, " pending-their return, and then parceUed out among 
the Turks. Yet these robberies gave the refugees 
little anguiah^ior far more terrible and agonizing scenes 
were taking place under their eyes. The systematic 
eztenninaticm of the men continued; such males as the 
persecutions which I have abeady described had left 
were now violently dealt with. Before the caravans 
were started^ it became the regular practice to separate 
the young men from the f amilies, tie them together 
in groups of four, lead them to the outskirts, and shoot 
them. Pui)hc hangings without trial — the only oircnic 
being that the victims were Armenians — were taking 
place constantly. The gendarmes showed a particular 
desire to annihilate the educated and the influential. 
From American consuls and missionaries I was con- 
stantly receiving reports of such executions, and many of 
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the events which they described will never fade from my 
memory. At Angora all Armenian men from fifteen to 
seventy were arrested, bound together in groupxs of four, 
and sent on the road in the direction of Caesarea, 
When they had travelled five or six hours and had 
reached a secluded valley, a mol) of Turkish peasants 
fell upon them with clubs, hammers, axes, scythes, 
spades, and saws. Such instruments not only caused 
more agonizing deaths than guns and pistols, but, as 
the Turks themselves boasted, they were more eco- 
nonuciil, since they did not involve the waste of powder 
and shell. In this way they exterminated the whole 
male population of Angora, mcluding all its men of 
wealth and breeding, and their bodies, horribly muti- 
lated, were left in the valley, where they were devoured 
by wild beasts. After completing this destruction, 
the peasants and gendarmes gathered in the local 
tavern, comparing notes and boasting of the number of 
giaours'* that each had slain. In Trebisond the men 
were placed in boats and sent out on the Black Sea; 
gendarmes would follow them in boats, shoot them 
down, and throw their bodies into the water* 

When the signal was ipven for the caravans to move, 
therefore, they almost invariably consisted of women, 
children, and old men. Any one who could possibly 
have protected them from the fate that awaited them 
had been destroyed. Not infrequently the prefect of 
the city , 'as the mass started on its way, would wish ihsm 
a derisive **plea9ant journey." Before the caravan 
moved the women were sometimes offered the alter- 
native of becoming Mohammedans. Even though 
they accepted the new faith, which few of them did, 
their earthly troubles did not end. The converts were 
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compelled to surrender their children to a so-called 
Moslem Orphanage/' with the agreement that they 
should be tnuned as devout foUowers of the Prophet. 
They themsdves must then diow the smcerity of their 

cou version by abandoumg their Christian husbands 
and marrying Moslems. If no good Mohammedan 
offered himself as a husband, then the new convert 
was d^K>rted, however strongly she might protest her 
devotion to Islam. 

At first the Government showed some inclination 
to protect these departing throngs. The officers 
usually divided them into convoys, in some cases 
numbering several hundred, in others several thousand. 
The civil authorities occasionally furnished ox-carts 
which carried such household furniture as the exiles had 
succeeded in scrambling together. A guard of gen- 
darmerie accompanied each convoy, ostensibly to 
guide and protect it* Women, scantily dad, carrying 
babies in their arms or on their backs, marched side by 
side with old men hobbling along with canes. Children 
would run along, evidentiy regarding the procedure, in 
the early stages, as some new lark. A more prosperous 
member would perhaps have a horse or a donkey, oc- 
casionally a farmer had rescued a cow or a sheep, which 
would trudge along at his side, and the usual assort- 
ment of family pets— dogs, cats, and birds — became parts 
of the variegated procession. From thousands of Ar- 
menian dties and villages these despairing caravans 
now set forth; they filled all the roads leading southward; 
everywhere, as they moved on, they raised a huge dust, 
and abandoned debris, chairs, blankets, beddothes, 
household utensils, and other impedimenta, marked the 
course of the processions. When the caravans first 
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starLcfK the individuals bore some resemblance to 
human beings; in a few hours, however, the dust of 
the road plastered their faces and clothes, the mud 
caked their lower memberSt and the slowly advandn^ 
mobs, frequently bent with fatigue and crazed by the 
brutality of their "proh etors," resembled some new 
and strange animal species. Yet for the belter part 
of six months, from April to October* 1915, practicaily 
all the highways in Asia Minor were crowded with these 
unearthly bands of exiles. They could be seen winding 
in and out of every valJey and climbing up the sides 
of nearly eveiy mountain — moving on and on, they 
scarcely knew whither, except that every road led to 
death. Village after village and town after town was 
evacuated of its Armenian population, under tlie dis- 
tressing circumstances akeady detailed. In these six 
months, as far as can be ascertained, about 1,^,000 
people started on this journey to the Syrian desert. 

"Pray for us,*' they would say as they left their 
homes — the homes in winch th( ir ancestors had lived 
for 2,500 years. "We shall not see you in this world 
again, but sometime we shall meet. Pray for usl" 

Hie Armenians had hardly left their native villages 
when the persecutions began. The roads over which 
they travelled were little more than donkey paths; and 
what had started a few houra before as an orderly 
procesnon soon became a dishevelled and scrambling 
mob. Women were separated from their ehildren and 
husbands from their wives. The old people soon lost 
contact with their families and became exhausted and 
footsore. The Turkish drivers of the ox-carts, after 
extorting the last coin from their chaiges, would 
suddenly dump them and their belongings into the 
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road, turn aroundy and return to the village for other 
victims* Thus in a short time practieaUy everybody* 
yomig and old* was compelled to tiavd on foot. The 

gendarmes whom the Government had sent, supposedly 
to protect the exiles, in a very few hours became their ^ 
tonnentors. They followed their charges with fixed 
bayonets, prodding any one who showed any tendency 
to sladcen the pace. Those who attempted to stop 
for rest, or who fell exhausted on the road, were com- 
pelled, with the utmost brutality, to rejoin the moving 
tluQDg. They even prodded pregnant women with 
bayonets; if one, as frequently happened, gave birth 
along the road, she was immediately forced to get up 
and rejoin the marchers. The whole course of the 
journey became a perpetual struggle with the Moslem 
inhabitants. Detachments of gendarmes would go 
ahead, notifying the Kurdish tribes that thw victims 
were approMcliiog, and Turkish peasants were also in- 
formed that their long-waited opportunity had arrived. 
The Govenunent even opened the prisons and set 
. free the convicts, on the understanding that they should 
behave like good Moslems to the approaching Arme- 
nians. Thus every caravan had a continuous battle for 
existence with several classes of enemies — their ac- 
companying gendannes, the Turkish peasants and 
villagers, the Kurdish tribes and bands of ChitSs or 
brit^'ands. And we must alwnys keep in mind that the 
men who might have defended these wayfarers had 
nearly all been killed or forced into the army as work- 
men, and that the exiles themselves had been syste- 
matically deprived of all weapons before the journey be- 
gan. 

When the victims had travelled a few hours from 
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their starting place, the Kurds would sweep down from 
their mountain homes. Rushing up to the young 
girls, they would lift their veOs and carry the pretty 

ones of! to tlie hills. They would steal such children 
pleased their fancy and mercilessly rob all the rest of 
the throng. If the exiles had started with any money 
or food, their assailants would appropriate it, thus 
leaving them a hopeless prey to starvation. They 
\\uuld steal their clothing, and sometime.^ even leave 
both men and women in a state of complete nudity. All 
the time tha( tliey were committing these d^rada^ 
tions the Kurds would fredy massacre, and the screams 
of women and old men would add to the general honor. 
Such as ( scaped these attacks iu the opvn would find 
new terrors awaiting them in the Moslem villages. 
Here the Turkish roughs would fall upon the women, 
leaving them sometimes dead from their experiences or 
sometimes ravingly insane. After spending a night in 
a hideous encampment of this kind, the exiles, or such as 
had survived, would start again the next morning. 
The ferocity of the gendarmes apparently increased as 
the journey lengthened, for they seemed almost to 
resent the fact that part of tlieir charges continued to 
live. Frequently any one wlio dropped on the road was 
bayoneted on the spot. The Armenians began to die 
by himdreds from hunger and thirst. Even when they 
came to rivers, the gendarmes, merely to torment 
them, would sometimes not let them drink. The hot 
sun of the desert bunied their scantily clothed bodies, 
and their bare feet, treading the hot sand of the desert, 
became so sore that thousands fell and died or were 
killed where they lay. Thus, in a few days, what had 
been a procession of normal human beings became a 
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stumbling horde of dust-covered skeletons, ravenously 
looking for scraps of food, eating any ofFal that came 
their way> crazed by the hideous sights that filled 
every hour of their existence^ sick with all the diseases 
that accompany such hardships and privations, but 
still prodded on and on by the wliips and club^ and 
bayonetij of their executioners. 

And thus, as the exiles moved, they left behind them 
another caravan — ^that of dead and unburied bodies, of 
old men and of women dying in the last stages of typhus, 
dysentery, and cholera, of little children lying on tlieir 
backs and setting up their last piteous'wails for food and 
water. There were women who held up their babies to 
strangers, beggmg them to take them and save them 
from their tormentors, and failing this, they would 
throw til em into wells or leave them behind bushes, 
that at least they might die undisturbed. Behind was 
Mt a small army of girls who had been sold as shives — 
frequently for a medjidie, or about eighty cents — ^and 
who, after serving the brutal purpoics ui their pur- 
chasers, were forced to lead Hves of prostitution. A 
string of encampments, filled by the sick and the dying, 
mingled with the unburied or half^buried bodies of the 
dead, mailed the course of the advancing throngs. 
Flocks of vultures followed them in the air, and rave- 
nous dogs, fighting one another for the jbodies of the 
dead, constantly pursued them. The most terrible 
scenes took place at the rivers, especially the Euphrates. 
Sometimes, when crossing this stream, the gendarmes 
would push the women into the water, shooting all who 
attempted to save themselves by swimming. Fre- 
quently the women themselves would save their honour 
by jumping into the river, their children in their arms. 
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**In the last week in Jun^*' I quote from a oomular 
report, ^'several parties of Erzeroum Anneniami were 

deported on successive days and most of them mas- 
sacred on the way, either by shooting or drowning. 
One, Madame Zarouhi, an elderly lady of means, who 
was thrown into the Euphrates, saved herself by ding- 
ing to a boulder in the river. She succeeded in ap- 
proaching' the bank and returned to Erzeroum to hide 
herself in a Turkish friend s house. She told Prince 
Aigoutinsky» the representative of the ^AU-Russian 
Urban Union' in Erzeroum, that she shuddered to re- 
call how hundreds of childrrn were bayoneted by the 
Turks and thrown into the Euphrates, and how men 
and women were stripped naked, tied together in 
hundreds, shot* and then hurled into the river. In a 
loop of the river near Erzinghan, she said, the thousands 
of dead bodies created such a l);irrage that the Eu- 
phrates changed its course for about a hundred yards.'' 

It is absurd for the Turkish Government to assert 
that it ever seriously intended to *Meport the Arme- 
nians to new homes'*; the treatment wliich was given 
the convoys clearly shows that extermination was 
the real purpose of Enver and Talaat. How many 
exiled to the south under these revolting conditions 
ever reached thdr destinations? The experiences of 
a single caravan show how conij)letely this plan of 
deportation developed into one of anniliilation. The 
details in question were furnished me directly by the 
American Consul at Aleppo, and are now on file in 
the State Department at Washington. On the first of 
June a convov of three tliousimd Armenians, mostlv 
women, girls, and children, left Harpoot. FoUowiug 
the usual custom the Government provided them an 
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€9eort of seventy gendarmes, iind^ the conunand of 

a Turkish leader, a Bey. In accordance with the com- 
mon experience these gendarmes proved to be not 
their protectors, but their tormentors and their execu* 
tioners. Hardly had they got well started on the road 

when Bey took 400 liras from the caravan, 

on the plea that he was keeping it safely until their 
arrival at Malatia; no sooner had he robbed them of 
the only thing that might have provided them with 
food than he ran away, leaving them all to the tender 
mercies of the gendarmes. 

All the way to Ras-ul-Am, the first station on the 
Bagdad line, the existence of these wretched travel- 
lers was one prolonged horror. The gendarmes went 
ahead, informing the half-savage tribes of the moim- 
tains that several thousand Armenian women and girls 
were approaching. The Arabs and Kurds began to 
cany <^ the girls, the momitaineers fell upon them 
repeatedly, violating and killing the women, and the 
gendarmes themselves joined in the orgy. One by one 
the few men who accompanied the convoy were killed. 
The women had succeeded in secreting money from 
their persecutors, keqping it in their mouths and hair; 
with this they would buy horses, only to have them 
repeatedly stolen by the Kurdish tribesmen. Finally 
the gendarmes, having robbed and beaten and violated 
and killed their charges for thirteen days, abandoned 
ihem altogether. Two days afterward the Kurds 
went through the party and rounded up all the males 
who still remained alive. They found ahout 150, their 
ages varying from 15 to 90 years, and these they 
promptly took away and butchered to the last man. 
But that same day another convoy from Sivas joined 
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this one from Ilarpoot, increasing the numbers of the 
whole cara\ an to 18,000 people. 

Another Kurdiah Bey now took command* and to 
him, as to all men placed in the same positim, the 
opportunity was regarded merely as one for pillage, 
outrage, and murder. Tliis chieftain summoned all 
his followers from the mountains and invited them to 
work their complete will upon this great mass <rf 
Armenians. Day after day and night after night 
the prettiest girls were carried away; sometimes Ihey 
returned in a pitiable condition that told the full stoiy 
of their sufferings. Any stragglers, those who were so 
old and infirm and sick that they could not keep up 
with the marchers, were promptly killed. Whenever 
they reaehed a Turkish villas^e all the local vagabonds 
were permitted to prey upon the Annenian girls* 
When the diminishing band reached the Euphrates they 
saw the bodies of 200 men floating upon the surface. 
By this time they had all been so repeatedly robbed 
that they had practically nothing left except a few 
ragged clothes, and even these the Kurds now took; 
and the larger part of the convoy marched for five days 
almost completely naked under the scorching desert 
sun. For another five days they did not have a morsel 
of bread or a drop of water. "'Hundreds fell dead on 
the way," the report reads, '"their tongues were turned 
to charcoal, and when, at the end of five days, they 
reached a fountain, the whole convoy naturally rushed 
toward it. But here the policemen barred the way 
and forebade them to take a single drop of water. 
Their purpose was to seU it at from one to three liras a 
cup and sometimes they actually withheld the water 
after getting the money. At another place, where 
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there were welb, some women threw themselves into 
them, as there was no rope or pa3 to draw up the water. 

These women were drowned and, in spite of that, the 
rest of the people drank from that well, the dead bodies 
still remaining there and polluting the water. Some- 
times* when the weUs were shallow and the women 
oould go down into them and come out again, the other 
people would rush to lick or suck their wet, dirty clothes, 
in the effort to quench their thirst. When they passed 
an Arab village in their naked condition the Arabs 
pitied them and gave them old pieces of cloth to cover 
themselves with. Some of the exiles who still had 
money i)uu^'lit some clothes; but some still remained 
who travelled thus naked all the way to the city cl 
Alepi>o. The poor women could hardly walk for shame; 
they all walked bent double. 

On the seventieth day a few creatures reached Aleppo. 
Out of the combined convoy of 18,000 souls just 150 
women and children reached their destination. A few 
of the rest, the most attractive, were still living as cap* 
tives of the Kurds and Turks; all the rest were dead. 

My only reason for relating such dreadful things as 
this is that, without the details, the EngHsh-speaking 
public cannot understand precisely what this nation 
is whidi we call Turkey. I have by no means told the 
most terrible details, for a complete narration of the 
sadistic orpries of which tlu\se Armenian men and wo- 
men were tlie victims can never be printed in an 
American publication. Whatever crimes the most per- 
verted instincts of the human mind can devise, and 
whatever refinements of persecution and injustice the 
mpst debased imagination can conceive, became the 
daity misfortunes of this devoted people. I am con* 
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fident that the whole history of the human race con- 
tains no such horrible episode as this. The great mas- 
ncm and penecatkms of the past seem afanost insigiii- 
fieaat wheo con^paied with tbeaufferingi ol the Atmeniu 
race in 1915. The slaughter of the Albigenses in the 
early p'.irt of the thirteenth centurj^ has always been 
regarded as one of the most pitiful evcTi t s m histoiy • la 
these outbursts cf fanaticiapi about 60,000 people were 
lolled. In the massacre of St. Barthdomew about 
30,000 human beings lost their lives. The Sicilian 
Vespers, wliic h has always figured as one of the most 
fiendish outbursts of this kind, caused the destructioa 
ol 8»000. Voliimes have been written about the Span- 
ish Biquisitioa under Torquemada, yet in the ei^iteen 
years of his administration only a little more than 8 ,000 
heretics were done to death. Perhaps the one event in 
history that most resembles the Armenian deporta- 
tions was the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 1^ 
Perdmand and Isabdia. According to Fkesoott 160»000 
were uprooted from their homes and scattered broad* 
cast over Africa and Europe. Yet all these previous 
persecutions seem almost trivial when we compare 
them with the sufferings of the Armenian8» in which 
at least 600,000 people were destroyed and perhaps 
as many as 1,000,000. And these earlier nuussacres, 
when we compare them with the spirit that directed 
the Armenian atrocities, have one feature that we can 
afanost.describe as an excuse: th^ were the product ol 
religious fanaticism and most of the men and women 
who instigated them sincerely believed that they were 
devoutly serving their Maker. Undoubtedly religious 
fanaticism was an impeUing motive with the Tuck* 
ish and Kurdish rabble who slew Armenians as » 
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service to Allah, but the men who really conceived the 
crime had no sudhniotiye. Practically all of them were 
atheists, with no more respect for Mohammedanism 
than for Christianity, and with them the one motive 
was cold-blooded, calculating state policy. 

The Armenians are not the only subject people in 
Tmrkey which have suffered from this policy of making 
Turkey exchisively the country of the Turks. The 
story which I have told about the Armenians I could 
also tell with certain modifications about the Greeks and 
the Syrians. Indeed the Greeks were the first victims 
of this nationalising idea. I have abeady described 
how, in the few months preceding the Eurc^iean War, 
the Ottoman Government began deporting its Greek 
subjects along the coast of Asia Minor* These out- 
rages aroused little interest in £urope or the United 
States, yet in the space of three oir four months more 
than 100,000 Greeks were taken from their age-long 
homes in the Mediterranean littoral and removed to the 
Greek Islands and the interior. For the larger part these 
were bona-fide deportations; that is, the Gredc inhabi* 
tants were actually removed to new places and were not 
subjected to wholesale massacre. It was probably for 
the reason that the civilized world did not protest against 
these dejportations that the Turks afterward decided to 
apply the same methods on a larger scale not only to the 
GredcB but to fhe Armenians, Syrians, Nestorians, 
and others of its subject peoples. In fact, Bedri Bey, 
the Prefect of Police at Constantinople, himself told one 
of my secretaries that the Turks had expelled the 
QietSsa so successfully that they had decided to apply 
fhe same method to aU the other races in the empire. 

The martyrdom of the Greeks, therefore, comprised 
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two periods: that antedating the war, and that which 
began in the early part of 1915. The fint affected 
chiefly the Greeks on the seacoast of Asia Minor. The 
second affected those Uving in Thrace and in the 
territories surrounding the Sea of Marmora, tlie Dar- 
danelles, the Bosphorus, and the coast of the Black Sea. 
These latter, to the extent of several hundred thousand, 
were sent to the interior of Asia Minor. The Tuiks 
adopted almost identically the same procedure against 
the Greeks as Ihat which they had adopt eil ai:^ainst the 
Armenians. They began by incorporating the Grebes 
into the Ottoman army and then transforming them 
into labour battalions, using them to build roads in the 
Caucasus and other scenes of action. These Greek 
solclitTs, just like the Armenians, dl?(\ by thousands 
from cold, hunger, and other privations. The same 
house-to-house searches for hidden weapons took place 
in the Greek villages, and Gredc men and women were 
beaten and tortured just as were their fellow Arme- 
nians. The Greeks had to suljiziit to the same forr*xl 
requisitions, which amounted in their case, as in the 
case of the Armenians, merely to plundering on a whole- 
sale scale. The Turks attempted to force the Gredc 
subjects to llecome Mohammedans; Greek girls, just 
like Armenian girls, were stolen and taki n to Turkish 
harems and Greek boys were kidnapped and placed in 
2Icsiem households. The Greeks, just like the Arme* 
nians, were accused of disloyalty to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment; the Turks accused them of furnishing supplies to 
the English submarines in the Marmora and also ( f 
acting as spies. The Turks also declared that the 
Greeks were not loyal to the Ottoman Government* 
and that they also looked forward to the day when the 
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Greeks inside of Turkey would become part of Greece. 
These latter charges were unquestionably true; that the 
Greeks* after suffering for five centuries the most un- 
speakable outrages at the hands of the Turks, should 

look longingly to the day when Uicir ten i lory should be 
part of the fatherland, was to be expected. The Turks, 
as in the case of the Armenians, seized upon this as an 
excuse for a violent onslaught on the whole race. 
Everywhere the Greeks were gathered in groups and, 
under the so-called protection of Turkish gendarmes, 
they were transported, the larger part on foot, into the 
interior. Just how many were scattered in this fashion 
is not d^nitely known, the estimates vaiying anywhere 
from 200,000 up to 1,000^000. These caravans suffered 
great privations, but they were not submitted to general 
massacre as were the Armenians, and this is probably 
the reason why the outside world has not heard so much 
about them. The Turks showed them this greater 
consideration not from any motive of pity. The 
Greeks, unlike the Arnu aians, had a government which 
was vitally interested in their welfare. At this time 
Xhrre was a general apprehension among the Teutonic 
Allies that Greece woidd enter the war on the side of 
the Entente, and a wholesale massacre of Greeks in 
Asia Minor would unquestionably have produced such 
a state of nn'nd in Greece that its pro-German king 
would have been unable longer to keep his country 
out of the war. It was only a matter of state policy, 
therefore, that saved these Greek subjects of Turkey 
from all the horrors that befell the Armenians. But 
their sufferings are still terrible, and constitute another 
chapter in the long story of crimes for which dviUzation 
will hold the Turk responsible. 
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CHAPTER XXV • 



TALAAT TELLS WHY HE "dLPOBTS** THE AHMJfclNLAJ^S 

fT WAS some time before the story of the Armenian 



atrocities reached the American Embassy in all its 



<^ honible details. In January and Febniaiy frag- 
mentajry reports began to filter in, but the tendency was 
at fibrst to regaid them as mere manif estatkms of the 

disorders lha,t had prevailed in the Armem'an pro\dnces 
for many years. When the reports came from Urumia, 
both £nver and Talaat dismissed them as wild exag- 
gerations, and wh^ for the first tune^ we heard of the 
disturbances at Van, these Turkish officials declared 
that they were nothing more than a mob uprising which 
they would soon have under control. I now see, what 
was not apparent in those ear]y months, that the 
Turkish Government was determined to keep the neWB» 
as long as possible, from the outside wcnld. It was 
clearly the intention that Europe and America should 
hear of the annihilation of the Armenian race only 
after that annihilation had been accomplished. As 
the country whidi the Turks particularly wished to 
ke^ in ignorance was the United States, tiiey resorted 
to the mo.st shameless prevarications w hen discussing the 
situation with myself and with my sta£F. 

In early April the authorities arrested about two 
hundred Armenians in Constantinople and sent them 
into the interior. Many of those who were then de- 
ported were educational and social leaders and men who 
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were promment in indttstry and in finance. I knew 

many of these men and therefore felt a personal interest 
in their misfortunes. But when I sj>oke to Talaat 
about their ea^ulsion, he replied tliat the Government 
was acting in 8elf-<ief ense. The Armenians at Van, he 
said, had abeady shown their abilities as revolutionists; 
he knew that these leaders in Constantinople were 
corresponding with the Russians and he had every 
reason to fear that they would start an insunection 
against the Central Government. The safest plan, 
therefore, was to send them to Angora and other interior 
towns. Talaat denied that this wa^ part of any general 
concerted scheme to rid the city of its Armenian popu- 
lation, and insisted that the Armenian mflSoes in Con« 
stantinople would not be disturbed. 

But soon the accounts from the interior became more 
specific and more disquieting. Tlie withdrawal of the 
Allied fleet from the Dardanelles produced a distinct 
change in the atmosphere. Until then there were 
numerous indications that all was not going well in the 
Armenian provinces; when it at last became definitely 
established, however, that the traditional friends of 
Armenia, Great Britain, France, and Russia, could do 
nothing to help that suffering people, the mask began 
to disappear. In Apnl I was sudd^ily deprived of the 
privilege of using the cipher for communicating with 
American consuls. The most rigorous cenborsliip 
also was applied to letters. Such measures could 
mean only that things were haf^ning in Asia Minor 
whidi the authorities were determined to conceal. 
But th^ did not succeed. Though all sorts of impedi- 
ments were placed to travelling, certain Americans, 
chiefly missionaries, succeeded in getting through. 
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For hours they would sit in my office and, with tears 
streaming down their faces, they would tell me of the 
horrors through which they had passed . Many of these, 
both men and wonijen, were almost broken in health 
from the scenes which they had witnessed. lu many 
cases they brought me letters from Ammcan amsuls, 
confirming the most dreadful of their nairations and 
adding many unprintable details. The general pur- 
port of all these first-hand rcporl-: was that the utter 
depravity and fiendishness of the Turkish nature, al- 
ready sufficiently celebrated through the centuries, had 
now surpassed themselves* There was only one hope of 
saving nearly $,090,000 people from massacre, starva- 
tion, and even worse, I was told — that was the moral 
power of the United States, These spokesmen of a 
condemned nation declared that, unless the American 
Ambassador could persuade the Turk to stay his de- 
stroying arm, the whole Armenian nation would dis- 
appear. It was not only American and Canadian 
missionaries who made this personal appeal. Sevezal 
of their German associates begged me to intercede* 
These men and women confirmed all the worst things 
which I had heard, and they, were unsparing in denounc- 
ing their own fatherland. They did not conceal the 
humiliation which they felt, as Germans, in the fact that 
their own nation was allied with a people that could 
perpetrate such infamies* but they understood German 
policy well enough to know that Germany would not 
intercede. There was no use in expecting aid from the 
Kaiser» they said — ^America must stop the massacres, 
or they would go on. 

Tedmically, of course* I had no right to interfere. 
According to the cold-blooded l^alities of the situation. 
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INTERIOR OF THE ARMENUN CHURCH AT URFA 

^^^le^e many Armenians were l>urne<l. The Armenian Church waa 
establisheti in the fourth century; it is said to be the oldest state Christian 
church in existence 
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the treatment of Turkish subjects by the Turkish Gov- 
emment was purely a domestic affair; unless it directly 
affected American lives and American interests, it was 

outside the concern of the American Government. 
When I first approached Talaat on the subject, he 
csalled my attention to this fact in no uncertain terms. 
This interview was one of the most exciting which I had 
had up to that time. Two missionaries had just called 
upon me, giving the full details of the frightful hap- 
penings at Konia. After listening to their stones, I 
could not restrain myself, and went immediately to the 
Sublime Porte. I saw at once that Talaat was in 
one of his most ferocious states <rf mind. For months 
he had been attempting to secure the release of one 
of his closest friends, Ayoub Sabri, and Zinnoun, who 
were held as prisoners by the English at Malta. His 
failure in this matter was a constant grievance and 
imtation;he was alwasrs talking about it, always making 
new suggestions for getting his friends back to Turkey, 
and always appealing to me for help. So furious did 
the Turkish Boss become when thinking about his 
absent friends that we usually referred to these manif es* 
tations as Talaat in his Ayoub Sabri moods.^' This 
particular morning the MiniiLcr of the Interior was in 
one of liis worst "Ayoub Sabri moods." Once more he 
had been working for the release of the exiles and once 
more he had failed* As usual, he attempted to preserve 
outer calm and courtesy to me, but his short, snappy 
phrases, his bull-do^,^ rigidity, and his wrists, planted on 
the table, showed that it was an unfavourable moment 
to stir him to any sense of pity or remorse. I first spoke 
to him about a Canadian missionary. Dr. McNaughton, 
who was receiving harsh treatment in Asia Minor* 
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**The man is an Englisli agent/* he replied, **aiid we 
liave the evidence for it/* 
Let me see it, " I aaked« 
'*Weni do nothing for any Engluhman or any 

Canadian," he repHed, "until they release Ayoub and 
Zinnoun." 

''But you promised to tueat English in the employ 
of Americans as Americans/* I replied. 
*'That may be,'* rejoined t&e Minister, "but a 

promise is not made to be kept forever. I withdraw- 
that promise now. There is a time limit on a promise.'* 

^' But if a promise is not binding, what is? " I asked. 
A guarantee," Talaat answeied quiddy. 

This fine Turkish distinction had a certain meta» 
physical interest, but I had more practical matters 
to discuss a I that time. So I began to talk about the 
Armenians at Xonia. I had hardly started when Talaat 's 
attitude became even more belligerent. His eyes lighted 
up, he brought his jaws together, leaned over tomzd 

iiic, and snapped out: 
** Are they Ameneans?'* 

The implications of this question were hardly diplo* 
matic; it was merely away of telling me that the matter 
was none of my business* In a moment Talaat said 

tins iu so many words. 

"The Armenians are not to be trusted," he said, "be- 
sides, what we do with them does not concern the 
United Stotes/* 

I replied that I rqiarded myself as the friend of the 
Armenians and was shocked at the way that they 
were being treated. But he shook his head and refused 
to discuss the matter. I ssm that nothing could be 
gained by forcing the issue at that time. I spdce in 
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behalf of another British subject who was not being 
treated property. 

' *'He*s English, isn't he?'* answered Talaat. "Then 

I shall do as I like with him ! '* 

"Eat him, if you wish! " I replied. 

"No»" said Talaat, "'he would go against my diges- 
tion/' 

He was altogether in a reckless mood. **OoU Hr^e 

England !** he shouted— using one of the few German 
phrases that he knew. "As to your Armenians, we 
don't give a rap for the future! We live only in the 
imsent! As to the English, I wish you would telegraph 
Washington that we shall not do a thing for them 

until thev let out Avoub Sabri and Ziunoun!" 

Then leaning over, he struck a pose, pressed his hand 
to his heart, and said, in English — think this must 
have been almost all the English he knew : 

** Ayoub Sabri — he — my — bnidder! " 

Despite this 1 made another plea for Dr. McNaugh- 
ton. ' 

"He's not American," said Talaat, ^'he's a Cana- 
dian." 

**It's almost the same thing, " I said. 

* "Well,"repHed Talaat, "if I let him go, wiU you 
promise that the United States will annex Canada?'* 

"'I promise," said I, and we both laughed at this 
little joke. 

Every time you come here," Talaat finally said, 
"you always steal something from me. All right, you 
can have your McNaughton ! " 

Certainly this interview was not an encouraging be- 
ginning, so far as the Armeniens were oonoemed. 
But Talaat was not always in an Ayoub Sabri mood." 
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He went from one emotion to auolher as li^jhtly as a 
child; I would find him tierce and unyielding one day, 
and uproariously good«natured and aocsommodating 
the next. Prudence indicated, therefore, that I should 
await one of his more conj»eniaI moments before ap- 
proiuliiii^ him on the subject tliat. aroiisfnl all the 
barbahty in liis nature. Such an opportunity was 
soon presented. One day, soon after the interview 
chronicled above, I called on Talaat again. The first 
thing he did was to open his desk and pull out a hand* 
ful of yellow cablegrams. 

"Why don't you give thiii money to us?*' he said, 
with a grin* 

What money?'' I asked. 

"Here is a cablegram for you from America, sending 
you a lot of money for the Armenians. You ought not 
to use it that way; give it to us Turks, we need it as 
badly as they do/' 

"I have not received any such cablegram," I 
replied. 

"Oh, no, but you will," he answered. **I always 
get [all your cablegrams first, you know. After I 
have finished reading them I send them around to 
you." 

This statement was the literal truth. Every morn- 
ing all uncudcd cablegrams received in Conslaalinopie 
were forwarded to Talaat, who read them, before 
consenting to their being forwarded to their des- 
tinations. Even the cablegrams of the ambassadors 
were apparently not exempt, though, of course, the 
ciphered messages were not interfered w ith. Ordina- 
rily I might have protested against this infringement 
of my rights, but Talaat's engaging frankness about 
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pilfering my correspondence and in even waving my 
own cablegrams in my face gave me an excellent open- 
ing to introduce the forbidden subject. 

But on lliis occasion, as on many others, Talaat 
was evasive and non-committal and showed much hos- 
tility to the interest which the American people were 
manifesting in the Armenians. He explained his 
policy on the ground that the Armenians were in con- 
stant correspondence with the Russians. The d efinite 
cuuvictiuii which thes e conver satio ns left up on my mind 
was tliafTaliuit was t he most impla ca ble enemy of this 
p fersecute d^ race. J " He gave me the impression," such 
is^e entry which I find in my diary on August 3d, 
**that Talajit is tlie one who desires to crush the poor 
Armenians." He told me that the Union and Progress 
Committee had carefully considered the matter in all 
its detaib and that the policy which was being pursued 
was that which they had officially adopted. He said 
that I must not get the idea that the deporUUions had 
been decided upon hastily; in reality, they were the 
result of prolonged and careful deliberation. To my 
repeated appeals that he should show mercy to these 
people, he sometimes responded seriously, sometimes 
angrily, and sometimes flippantly. 

*'Some day,** he once said, "I will come and discuss 
the whole Armenian subject with you,** and then he 
added in a low tone in Turkish: 

"But that day will never come !** 

"Why are you so interested in the Armenians, any- 
way?'' he said, on anolher occasion. *'You are a Jew; 
these people are Christians. The Mohammedans and 
the Jews always get on harmoniously. We are treating 
the Jews here all right. What have you to complain 
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of? Why can't you let us do with these Christians as 

we please?" 

I had frequently remariced that the Turks look upon 
practically every question as aperaonal matter, yet this 
point of view rather stunned me. However, it was a 

complete revelation of Turkisii mentality; the fact that, 
above all considerations of race and religion, there are 
such things as humanity and civilisation, never for a 
moment enters their mind. They can understand a 
Christian fighting for a Christian and a Jew fighting 
for a Jew, but such abstractions as justice and decency 
form no part of their conception of things. 

" You don't seem to realize,'* I replied, ''that I am not 
here as a Jew but as American Ambassador. My 
country contains something more than 97,000,000 
Christians and something less than 3,000,000 Jews. 
So, at least in my ambassadorial capacity, I om 07 
per cent. Christian. But after all, that is not the 
point. I do not appeal to you in the name of any 
race or any religioii, but merely as a human being. 
You have told me niaiiy limes that yon want to make 
Turkey a part of the modem progressive world. The 
way you are treating the Armenians will not help you 
to rctfdise that ambition; it puts you in the class of 
baAward, reactionary peoples.'* 

"We treat the Americans all right, too,*' said Talaat. 
*'I don't see why you should complain.'* 
' "But Americans are outraged by your persecutmns 
of the Arm€9iians," I replied. ''You must base your 
prmdples on humanitarianism, not racial discrtmina- 
tion, or the United States will not regard you as a fnend 
and an equal. And you should understand the great 
changes that are taking place among Christians all 
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over the world. They are forgetting their differences 
and all sects are coming together as one. You look 
down on American missionaries, but don't foiget that 
it h the best element in America that supports their 
religious work, as well as their educational institutions. 
Americans are not mere materialists, always chasing 
money — ^they are broadly humanitarian, and interested 
in the spread of justice and dvilization throughout 
the world. After this war is ovep you will face a new 
situation. You say that, if victorious, you can defy 
the world, but you are wrong. You will have to meet 
public opinion everywhere, especially in the United 
States. Our pe<^le wiU never foiget these massacres. 
They will always resent |the wholesale destruction of 
Christians in Turkey. They will look upon it as nothing 
but wilful murder and will seriously condemn all the 
men who are responsible for it« You will not be able 
to protect yourself under your political status and 
say that you acted as Minister of the Interior and not 
as Talaat. You are defying all ideas of justice as 
we understand the term in our country.** 

Strangely enough, these remarks did not offend 
Talaat, but th^ did not shake his determination. I 
might as wdl have been talking to a stone wall. From 
n\y abstractions he immediately came down to some* 
thing dehnite. 

"These people,** he said, ''refused to disarm when 
we told them to. They opposed us at Van and at 
Zeitoun, and they helped the Russians. There is 
only one way in which we can defend ourselves against 
them in the future, and that is just to deport them.'* 

*' Suppose a few Armenians did betray you," I said. 
^Is that a reason for destroying a whole race? Is that 
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an excuse for makmg umooent women and diildren 
auffep?" 

**Those things are inevitable," he replied. 

This remark to me was not quite so illuminating as 
one which Talaat made subsequently to arQx>rter of the 
Berliner TagMaU, who asked lum the same question. 
**We have been reproached/* he said* according to 
this interviewer, '*for making no distinction between 
the innocent Armenians and the guilty; but that was 
utterly impossible, in view of the fact that those who 
were innocent to-day might be guilty to-morrow " ! 

One reason why Talaat could not discuss this matter 
with me freely, \^ as l)i caust^ the member of the embassy 
staff who did the interpreting was himself an Armenian. 
In the early part of August, therefore, he sent a personal 
messenger to me> addng if I could not see him 
alone— he said that he himself would provide the in- 
terpreter. This was the first time that Talaat had 
admitted that his treatment of the Armenians was a 
matter with which I had any concern. The interview 
took place two days afterward. It so happened that 
since the last time I had visited Talaat I had shaved 
my beard. As souii as I came in the burly Minister 
began talking in his customary bantering fashion. 

''You have become a young man again/' he said; 
*'you are so young now that I cannot go to you for 
advice any more.** 

**I have ishaved my beard," I replied, "because it 
had become very gray — made gray by your treatment 
of the Armenians.** 

After this exchange of compliments we settled down 
to the business in hand. *'I have aAed you to come 
to-day>" began Talaat, ''so that I can explain our 
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THOSE WHO FELL BY THE WAYSIDE 

Scenes like this were common all over the Armenian pro\'inces. in the 
spring and summer months of 1915. Death in its several forms — massacre, 
starvation, exliaustion — <lestroyed the larger part of the refugees. The 
Turkish policy was that of extermination under the guise of deportatioa 
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Wlierc massacres of men took place on a large scale 
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fK>siiion on the whole Armenian subject. We base 
our objections to the Armenians on three distinct 
grounds. In the first place, they have enriched them- 
selves at the expense of the Turks. In the seoond 
place, they are determined to domineer over us and to 
establish a separate state. In the third place, they 
have openly encouraged our enemies. They have 
assisted the Russians in the Caucasus and our failure 
there is largely explained by their actions. We have 
therefore come to the irrevocable decision that we shall 
make them powerless before this war is ended.*' 

On every one of these points I had plenty of argu- 
ments in rebuttal. Talaat's first objection was 
merely an admission that the Armenians were more 
industrious and more able than the dull-witted and 
lazy Turks. Massacre as a means of destroying busi- 
ness competition was certainly an original conception! 
His general charge tliat the Armenians were "con- 
spiring"* against Turkey and that they openly sym- 
pathized with Turkey's enemies merely meant* when 
reduced to its original elements, that the Armenians 
were constantly appealing to the Europe;in Powers to 
protect them against robbery* murder, and outrage. 
The Armenian problem, like most race problems, was 
the result of centuries of ill-*treatment and injustice. 
There could be only one solution for it, the creation of 
an orderly system of government, in which all citizens 
were to be treated upon an equality, and in which all 
offenses were to be punished as the acts of individuak 
and not as of peoples. I aigued for a long time along 
these and similar lines. 

"It is no use for you to argue," Talaat answered, 
*'we have already disposed of tlxree quarters of the 
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Armenians; there are none at all left iii Bitlis, Van, and 
Erzeroum. The hatred between the Turks and the 
Annenians is now so intotfe that we bave flat to 
finish with them. If we clon*t» th^ will plan their 

revenge." 

**If vou are not influenced bv humane considera- 
ticMiSy'* I rq>lied, "think id the material loss. These 
people are your business men. They control many of 
your industries. TTi^ are ven- large tax-payers. Vniat 
would become of you commercially without them?** 

**We care notiiing about the couuuercial loss," re- 
plied Talaat. ''We have figured all that out and we 
know that it will not exceed five million pounds. We 
don't worry about that. I have a^ed you to oome 
here so as to let you know that our Armenian policy 
is absolutely fixed and tbat nothing can change it. We 
will not have the Armenians anywhere in Anatolia. 
They can live in the desert but nowhere else." 

I still attempted to persuade Talaat that the treat* 
ment of the Armenians was destroying Turkey in the 
e> es of the world, and that his country would never be 
able to recover from this infamy. 

'*You are making a terrible mistake^" I said* and I 
repeated the statement three times. 

"Yes, we may make mistakes,** he replied, "but** 
— and he firmly closed his lips and shook his head — 
i* we never regret." 

I had many talks with Talaat on the Armenians, but 
I never succeeded in moving him to the slightest degree. 
He always came back to the points which he had made in 
this inter\'iew. He was very willing to grant any 
request I made in behalf of the Americans or even 
of the French and £nglish» but I oould obtain ne 
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geaml concessioiis for the Annenians. He seemed to 
me always to have the deepest personal feeling in this 
matter, and his antagonism to the Armenians seemed to 

increase as their suiierings increased. One day, dis- 
cussing a particular Armenian, I told Talaat that he 
was mistaken in regarding this man as an enemy of the 
Turks; that in reality he was their friend. 

**No Armenian,'* replied Talaat, **can be our friend 
after what we have done to them.** 

One day Talaat made what was perhaps the most 
astonishing request I had ever heard. The New York 
Ufe Insurance Company and the Equitable life of 
New York had for years done considerable business 
among the Armenians. The extent to which this jxople 
insured their lives was merely another indication of their 
thrifty habits. 

wish/' Talaat now said, "'that you would get the 
American life insurance companies to send us a com- 
plete list of their Armenian policy holders. They are 
practically all dead now and have left no heirs to 
collect the money. It of course all escheats to the 
State. The Government is the benefidaiy now* Will 
you do so?** 

Tliiis was almost too much, and T lost my temper. 

"You will get no such list from me," I said, and I 
got up and left him. 

One other episode involving the Armenians stirred 
Talaat to one of his most ferocious moods. In the 
latter part of September, Mrs. Morf!:enthau left for 
America. The sufferings of the Armenians had greatly 
preyed upon her mind and she really left for home be- 
cause she could not any longer endure to live in such a 
country. But she determined to make one last in- 
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iercession for tiiis poor people on her own account. 
Her way home took her through Bulgaria, and she had 
received on mtimation that Queen Eleanor of that 

country would be glad to receive her. Perhaps it was 
Mrs. Morgenthau -s wrll -known interest in social work 
that led to this invitation. Queen Eleanor was a 
high-minded woman» who had led a sad and londty 
existence* and who was spendnig most of her time 
attempting to improve the condition of the poor in 
Bulgaria. She knew all about social work in Ameri- 
can citteSt and, a few years before, she had made all 
her plans to visit the United States in order to study 
our settlements at first hand. At the time of Mrs. 
Morgenthau's visit the Queen had two American 
nuibcs from the Henry Street Settlement of New York 
instructing a group of Bulgarian girls in the methods ol 
the American Red Cross. 

My wife was mainly mterested In viinting the Queen 
in order that, as one woman to another, she might make 
a plea for the Armenians. At that time the question 
of Bulgaria's entrance into the war had reached a 
critical stage, and Turkey was prq>ared to make con- 
cessions to gain her as an ally. It was therefore a pro- 
pitious moment to make such an appeal. 

Tin: Queen received Mrs. Morgentliau infomially, 
and my wife spent about an hour telling her all about 
the Armenians. Most of what she said was cntirdy 
new to the Queen. Little had yet appeared m the 
European press on this subject, and Queen Eleanor 
was precisely tlie kind of woman from whom the truth 
would be concealed as long as possible. Mrs. Mor- 
genthau gave her all the facts about the treatment of 
Armenian women and children and asked her to ittler* 
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cede ill their behaif. She even went so far as to sug- 
geat that it would be a terrible thing if Bulgaria* which 
in the past had herseU suffered such atrocities at the 
hands of the Turks, should now become their allies in 
war. Queen Eleanor was greatly moved. She thanked 
my wife for telling her these truths and said that she 
would investigate immediately and see if something 
could not be done. 

Just as Mrs. Morgenthau was getting ready to leave 
she saw the Duke of Mecklenburg standing near 
the door. The Duke was in SoJha at that time attempt- 
ing to arrange for Bulgaria's participation in the war. 
The Queen introduced him to Mrs. Morgenthau; His 
Highness was polite, but his air was rather cold and 
injured. His whole manner, particularly the stem 
glances which he cast on Mrs. Morgeutliau» showed that 
he had heard a considerable part of the conversation. 
As he was exerting all his efforts to bring Bulgaria in on 
Germany's side, it is not surprising that he did not 
relish the plea which Mrs. Morgenthau was making 
to the Queen that Bulgaria should not ally herself 
with Turkey. 

Queen Eleanor immediately interested herself in 
the Armenian cause, and, as a results the Bulgarian 
Minister to Turkey was instructed to protest agLiinst 
the atrocities. This protest accomplished nothing, 
but it did arouse Talaat's momentary wrath against 
the American Ambassador. A few days afterward, 
when routine business called me to the Sublime Porte, 
I found him in an exceedingly ugly humour. He 
answered most of my questions savagely and in mono- 
syllables, and I was afterward told that Mrs. Morgen* 
thau's intercession with the Queen had put him into 
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this mood. In a few days, however, he ;i5 goo<l- 
natured as ever, for Bulgaria had taken sides with 
Turkey. 

Talaat's attitude toward the Annenians was summed 
up in the proud boaat whidi he made to his friends: 

**I have accomplished more toward solving t he Armenian 
problem in three 1 months tiiau Abdul liamid accom- 
plished in thirty yearsl*' 
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LL this time I was bringing pressure upon 



Enver also. The Minister of War, as I have 



*^ already indicated, was a different type of man 
from Talaat. He concealed liis real feelings much 
more successfully; he was usually suave, cold-blooded» 
and scrupulously polite. And at first he was by no 
means so callous as Talaat in discussing the Armenians. 
He dismissed the early stories as wild exaggerations, 
declared that the troubles at Van were merely ordinary 
warfare* and attempted to quiet my fears that the 
wholesale annihilation of the Armenians had been 
decided on. Yet all the time that Enver was attempt- 
ing to deceive me, he was nuLking open adiiiisbious to 
other people — ^a fact of which I was aware. In par- 
ticular he made no attempt to conceal the real situa- 
tion from Dr. Lepsius, a representative of German 
missionary interests. Dr. Lepsius was a high-minded 
Christian gentleman. He had lieen all tlirough the 
Armenian massacres of 1895, and he had raised con- 
siderable sums of money to build orphanages for 
Armenian children who had lost their parents at that 
time. He came again in 1915 to investigate the 
Armenian situation in behalf of Genuan missionary 
interests. He asked for the privilege oi inspecting the 
reports of American consuls and I granted it. These 
documents, supplemented by other information which 
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Dr. Lepsius obtained, largely from German missionaries 
in the inierior» left no doubt in his mind as to the 
policy of the Turks. His feelings were aroused chiefly 

against his own government. 11c expressed to me 
the huuiilialiuu which he felt, as a German, that the 
Turks should set about to extermmate their Chris- 
tian subjects, while Germany^ which called itself a 
Christian country, was making no endeavours to pre- 
vent it. From him Enver scarcely concealed the oflScial 
purpose. Dr. Lepsius was simply staggered by his 
frankness, for Enver told him in so many words that 
they at last had an opportunity to rid themsdves of 
the Armenians and that they proposed to use it. 

By this time Enver had become more frank with 
me — the circumstantial reports which I possessed made 
it useless for him to attempt to conceal the true situa- 
tion further — and we had mmy long and animated 
discussions on the subject. One of these I recall with 

particular vividness. I notlfitH] Eiivcr tliul I intended 
to take up the matter in detail and he laid aside enough 
time to go over the whole situation. 

*'The Armenians had a fair warning/' Enver b^gan» 
**of what would happen to them in case they joined our 
enemies. Tliicc montlis ago I bcnt for the Armenian 
Patriarch and I told him that if the Armenians at- 
tempted to start a revolution or to assist the Russians* 
I would be unable to prevent mischief from happening 
to them. My warning produced no effect and the 
Armenians started a revolution and helped the Hub- 
sians. You know what happened at Van. Tbcv 
obtained control of the city, used bombs against 
government buildingSi and killed a large number of 
Moslems. We knew that they were planning up- 
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risings in other places. You must understand tJbat 
we are now fighting for our lives at the Dardanelles 
and that we are sacrificing thousands of men* While 
we are engaged in such a struggle as this, we cannot 

permit people in (jiir own country to attack us in the 
back. We have got to prevent this no matter what 
means we have to resort to. It is absolutely true that 
I am not opposed to the Armenians as a people. 
I have the greatest admiration for their intelligenoe 
and iudustry, and I sliould like nothing better than to 
see theni become a real part of our nation. But if 
they ally themselves with our enemies, as they did in 
the Van district, they will have to be destroyed. I 
have taken pains to see that no injustice is done; only 
recently I gave orders lo ha\ e three Ariuenians wlio 
had been deported returned to their homes, when I 
found that they were innocent. Russia, France^ Great 
Britain, and America are doing the Armenians no 
kindness by sympathizing with and encouraging 
them. I kiiow what such encouragement nuans to a 
people who are inclined to revokition. \Vhen our 
Union and Progress Party attacked Abdul Hamid, we 
received all our moral encouragement from the out- 
side world. This encouragement was of great help to 
us and had much to do with our success. It might 
similarly now help the Armenians and their revolution- 
ary programme. I am sure that if these outside 
countries did not encourage them, they would give up 
all their efforts to oppose the present government and 
become law-abiding citizens. * We now have this 
country m our absolute control and we can easily 
revenge ourselves on any revolutionists." 
"After all," I said, "suppose what you say is true. 
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why not punish the guilty? Why sacrifice a whole 
race for the alleged crimes of individuals?** 

"Your point is all right during peace times/' re- 
plied Enver. '*We can then use Platonic means to 
quiet Armenians and Greeks, but in time of war we 
cannot investigate and negotiate. We must act 
promptly and with determination. I also think that 
the Armenians are making a mistake in depending 
upon the Russians. The Russians really would rather 
see them kitted than alive. They are as great a danger 
to the Russians as they are to us. If they should 
form an independent government in Turkey, the 
Armenians in Russia would attempt to form an inde- 
pendent government there. The Armenians have also 
been guilty of massacres; in the entire district around 
Van only 30,000 Turks escaped, all the rest were 
murdered by the Armenians and Kurds. I attempted 
to protect the non-combatants at the Caucasus; I 
gave orders that they should not be injured, but I 
found that the situation was beyond my control. 
There are about 70,000 Armenitms m Constantinople 
and they will not be molested, except those who are 
Dashnaguists and those who are plotting against the 
Turks. However, I think you can ease your mind on 
the whole subject as there will be no more massacres of 

Armenians.*' 

I did not take seriously Enver's concluding state- 
ment. At the time that he was speaking, massacres 
and deportations were taking place all ovtn the Arme- 
nian provinces and they went on almost without inter- 
ruption for several months. 

As soon as the rei)orts reached the United States 
the question of relief became a pressing one. In the 
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latter part of July, I heard that there were 5,000 
Armenians from Zeitomi and Snltani6 who were reodv- 

iug no food whatever. I spoke about them to Enver, 
who positively declared that they would receive proper 
food. He did not receive favourably any suggestion 
that Ammcan representatives should go to that part of 
the country and assist and care for the exiles. 

"For any American to do this,'* he said, "would 
encourage all Armenians and make further trouble. 
There are twenty-eight million people m Turkey and one 
miUion Armenians, and we do not propose to have one 
million disturb the peace of the rest of the population. 
The great trouble with the Armenians is that they are 
separatists. They are determined to have a king- 
dom of their own> and they have allowed themselves 
to be fooled by the Bussiana. Because they have 
relied upon the friendship of the Bussians, they have 
helped them in this war. We are determined that they 
shall behave just as Turks do. You must remember that 
when we started this revolution in Turkey there were 
only two hundred of us. With these few followers we 
were able to deceive the Sultan and the public, who 
thought that we wxtc immensely more numerous and 
powerful than we were. We really prevailed upon 
him and the public through our sheer audacity, and in 
this way we established the Constitution. It is our own 
experience with revolutions which makes us fear the 
Armenians. If two hundred Turks could overluni 
the Government, then a few hundred bright, educated 
Armenians could do the same thing. We have there- 
fore deliberately adopted the plan of scattering them 
so that they can do us no harm. As I told you once 
before, I warned the Armenian Patriarch that if the 
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Armenians attacked us while we were engaged in a 
foreign war, that we Turiu would hit back and that 
we would hit back indiscriminately/* 

Enver always resented any suggestion that American 
missionaries or other friends ol the Armemam should 
go to help or comfort them. 

'"They show altogether too much ^s^mpathy for 
them,** he said over and over again. 

I had suggested that particular Americans shoidd go 
to Tarsus and Marsovan. 

If they should go there, I am afraid that the local 
people in those cities would become angry and they 
would be inclined to start some dktuibance wfaidi 
might create an incident. It is better for the Armen- 
ians themselves, therefore, that the American mission- 
aries should keep away from them.'* 

''But you are ruining the country economically/* 
I said at another time, making the same point that I 
had made to Taliuil. And he answered it in almost 
the same words, thus showing that the subject had 
been completely canvassed by the ruling powers. 

''Economic considerations are of no importance at 
this time. The only important thing is to wm. Hiatus 
the only thing we have on our mind. If we win, every- 
thing will be all right; if we lo^e, everything will be all 
wrong anyhow. Our situaUon is desperate, I admit 
itf and we are fighting as desperate men fight. We are 
not going to let the Armenians attack us in the rear.'* 

The question of relief to the starv^ing Armenians 
became every week a more pressing one, but Enver still 
insisted that Americans should keep away from the 
Armenian provinces. 

"How can we furnish bread to the Aimenianst** 
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Enver declared, ''when we can^t get enough for our own 
people? I know that th^ are aaSemg and that it is 
quite likdy that they cannot get bread at all this 

coming winter. But we have the utmost difficulty 
in getting iiour and clothing right here in Constanti- 
nople." 

I said that I had the money and that Americaii 
missionaries were aiudous to go and use it for the bene* 

fit of the refugees. 

**We don't want the Americans to feed the Armen- 
ians," he flatly replied, "That is one of the worst 
things that could happen to them. I have already 
said that it is their belief that they have friends in 
other countries which leads them to oppose the Govern- 
ment and so brings down upoii I hem all their miseries. 
If you Americans begin to distribute food and clothing 
among them, they will then think that th^ have 
powerful friends in the United States. This will 
encourage them to rebellion again and then we shall 
have to punish them still more. If you will give such 
money as you have received to the Turks, we shall see 
that it is used for the benefit of the Armenians." 

Enver made this proposal with a strai|^t face, and 
he made it not only on this occasion but on several 
others. At the very moment that Enver suggested 
this mechanism of reUef , the Turkish gendarmes and the 
Turkish officials were not only robbing the Armenians of 
all their household possessions, of all theur food and 
ail their money, but they were even stripping women 
of their last shreds of clothing and prodding' their 
naked bodies with bayonets <is they staggered across the 
burning desert* And the Minister of War now pro* 
posed that we give our American mon^ to these same 
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guardians of the law for distribution among tlieir 
charges! However, I had to be tacifuL 

"If you or other heads of tlie Government would 
become peraanally responaible for the distribution/* 
I said, *^of course we would be glad to entrust the 
money to you. But naturally you Nsould not expect 
us to give this money to the men who have been 
killing the Armenians ^d outraging their women/' 

But Enver returned to his mam pomt* 

"They must never know," he said, **that they have 
a friend in the United States. That would absolutely 
ruin them! It is far better that they starve, and in 
saying this I am really thinking of the welfare of the 
Armenians themsdfves. If they can only be convinced 
that they have no friends in other countries, then th^ 
will settle down, recognize that Turkey is their only 
refuge, and become quiet citizens. Your country is 
doing them no kindness by constantly showing your 
sympathy. You are merely drawing upon them greater 
hardships.*' 

In other words, the more money which the Americans 
sent to feed the Armenians, the more Armenian's Tur- 
key intended to massacre! £nver's logic was fairly 
maddening; yet he did relent at the aid and permit me 
to help the sufferers through certain missionaries. In 
all our discussions he made this hypocritical plea that 
he was really a friend of this distracted nation and 
that even the severity of the measures which he had 
adopted was mercy in disguise. Since Enver always 
asserted that he wished to treat the Armenians with 
justice — in this his attitude to me was quite different 
from that of Tala^it, who openly acknowledged his 
determination to deport them — ^I went to the pains 
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of preparing an elaborate plan for bettering their 
condition. I suggested that, if he wished to be just* 
he should protect the innocent refugees aad lessen this 
suffering as much as possible, and that for that purpose 
he should appoint a special committee of Armenians 
to assist him and send a capable Armenian, such as 
Oskan Elfendi, formerly Minister of Posts and Tele- 
gnphsy to study conditions and submit suggestions for 
remedying the existing evik* Enver did not approve 
either of my proposals; as to the first, he said that his 
colleagues would misunderstand it, and, as to Oskan, 
he said that he aiiiuired ium for his good work while he 
had been in the Cabinet and had backed him in his 
severity toward the inefficient offidab, yet he could 
not trust him because he was amember of the Armoiian 
Dashnajcuist Society. 

In another talk with Enver X b^^ by suggesting 
that the Central Government was probably not to 
blame for the massacres. I thought that this would 
not be displeasing to him. 

"Of course I know thai the Cabinet would never 
order such terrible things as have taken place," I said. 
**You and Talaat and the rest of the Conunittee can 
hardly be held responsible. Undoubtedly your su- 
bordinates have gone much further than you have ever 
intended. I realize that it is not always easy to con- 
trol your underlmgs." 

Enver straightened up at once. I saw that my 
remarks, far from smoothing the way to a quiet and 
friendly discussion, had greatly offended him. I had 
intimated that thhigs could happen in Turkey for 
which he and his associates were not responsible. 

"You are greatly mistaken," he said. We have this 
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country absolutely under our control. I have no 
desire to shift the bhune on to our underlings and I am 
eatirdy willing to accept the responsibility myself for 
everythmg that has taken place. The Cabinet itself 
has ordered tlie deportations. I am convinced that 
we are completely justified in doing this owing to the 
hostile attitude ol the Armenians towaid the Otto- 
man Govenunenty but we are the real rulers ol Tuikey » 
and no underling would dare proceed in a matter of 
this kind without our orders." 

Enver tried to mitigate the barbarity of his general 
attitude by showing mercy in particular instances. 
I made no progress in my efforts to stop the programme 
of wholesale massacre, but I did save a few Armenians 
from death. One day I received word from the Ameri- 
can Consul at Smyrna that seven Armenians had been 
sentenced to be hanged. These men had been accused 
of committing some rather vague political offense in 
1909; yet neither Rahmi Bey, the Governor General of 
Smyrna, nor the Military Commander believed that 
they were guilty. When the order for execution 
reached Smyrna these authorities wired Constantinople 
that under the Ottoman law the accused had the right 
to appeal for clemency to the Sultan. The answer 
vliich was returned to this communication well illus- 
trated the extent to which the rights of the Armenians 
were regarded at that time: 

''Technically, you are r^ht; hang them first and send 
the petition for pardon afterward." 

I visited Enver in the interest of these men on 
Bairam, which is the greatest Mohammedan religious 
festival; it is the day that succeeds Bamasan, theur 
month of fasting. Bairam has one feature in common 
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with Chiistmas, for on that day it is custoznaiy for 

Mohammedans to exchange small presents, usually 
sweets. So after the usual remarks of felicitation, I 
said to Enver: 
"To-day is Bairam and you haven't sent me any 
- present yet.** 
Enver laughed. 

"What do you want? Shall I send you a box of can- 
dies?" 

"Oh, no" I answered, "I am not so cheap as that* 
I want the pardon of the seven Armenians whom the 

court-martial has condenmed at Smyrna." 

The proposition apparently struck Enver as very 
amusing. 

"That's a funny way of asking for a pardon,*' he 
said. ''However, smce you put it that way, I can't 
refuse." 

He immediately sent for his aide and tel^raphed 
to Smyrna, setting the men free. 

Thus fortuitously is justice administered and decision 
involving human lives made in Turkey. Nothing 
could make clearer the slight estimation in which the 
Turks hold life, and the slight extent to which principle 
controls their conduct. Enver spared these men not 
because he had the slightest interest in their cases, 
but shnply as a personal favour to me and largely be- 
cause of the whimsical manner in which I had asked 
it. In all my talks on the Armenians the Minister of 
War treated the whole matter more or less casually; 
he could discuss the fate of a race in a parenthesis, 
and refer to the massacre of diildren as nonchalantly 
as we would speak of the weather. 

One day Enver asked me to ride with him in the 
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Belgrade forest. As I was losing no opportunities 
to influence him, I accepted this invitation. We 
autoed to Buyukdere, where four attendants with 
horses met us. In our ride through the br;iutiful forest, 
£jiver became rather more communicative in his 
conversation than ever before. He spoke affectionately 
of his father and mother; wh^ they were married, he 
said, his father had been sixteen and his mother only 
eleven, and he himself had been born when his mother 
was fifteen. In talking of his wife, Uie imperial 
Princess, he disclosed a much softer side to his nature 
than I had hitherto seen. He spoke of the dignity with 
which she graced his home, regretted that Mohamme- 
dan ideas of propriety prohibited her from entering 
social life, but expressed a wish that she and Mrs. 
Moi^enthau could meet. He was then furnishing a 
beautiful new paJace on the Bo^horus; when this was 
finished, he said, the Princess would invite my wife to 
breakfast. Just then we were passing the house and 
grounds of Senator Abraham Pasha, a very rich Armen- 
ian. This man had been an intimate friend of the 
Sultan Abdul Am, and» since in Turkey a man inherits 
his father's friends as weU as his property, the Crown 
Prince of Turkey, a son of Abdul Aziz, made weekly 
visits to this distinguished Senator. As we passed 
through the park, Enver noticed with di^st that ^ 
woodmen were cutting down trees and stopped them. 
When I heard af terwa^ that the Minister of War had 
bought this park, I understood one of the rc^isons for 
his anger. Since Abraham Pasha was an Arineuian^ 
this gave me an opportunity to open the subject again. 

I spoke to him of the terrible treatment from which 
the Armenian women were suffering. 
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"You said that you wanted to protect women and 
children/' I remarked, ''but I know that your orders 
are not being carried out." 

"Those stories can*t be true/* he said. "I cannot 
conceive that a Turkish soldier would ill-treat a woman 
who 13 with child." 

Perhaps, ii Enver could have read the circumstantial 
rejpoTts which were then lying in the archives of the \ 
Ainerican Embassy^ he mi^t have changed his mind* 

Shifting the conversation once more, he asked me 
about my saddle, which was the well-known "General 
McClellan" type. £nver tried it and liked it so much 
that he afterward botiowed it» had one made exactly like 
it forhimsdf— even induding the number in one comer — ' 
and adopted it for one of his regiments. He told 
me of the railroads which he was then building in 
Palestine, said how well the Cabinet was working, and 
pointed out that there were great opportunities in 
Turk^ now for real-estate speculation. He even sug* 
gested that he and I join hands in buying land that 
was sure to rise in value! But I insisted in talking 
about the Armenians. However^ I made no more 
progress than before. 

"We shall not permit them to cluster in places where 
they can plot mischief and help our enemies. So we 
are ^oin^ to give them new quarters.** 

This ride was so successful, from Enver's point of 
view, that we took another a few days afterward, and 
this time Talaat and Dr. Gates, the President of Robert 
College, accompanied us. Enver and I rode ahead, 
while our companions ])rouglil up the rear. These 
Turkish officials are exceedingly jealous of their pre- 
rogatives, and, since the Minister of War is the ranking 
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member of the Cabinet, £uver inaiBted on keqpiog a 
dccoioiu interval between ounelves and the other pair 
of honemen, I was somewhat amnaed by this, for I 
knew that Talaat was the more powerful politician; yet 
he accepU'd the discrimi nation and oiil\ once did he 
permit his horse to pass faiver and myself. At thia 
violation of the proprietiea* Enver showed his dia- 
pfeaaure, whereat Talaat pauaed» lemed up hia hone» 
and passed submi^ively to the rear. 

"I was merely showing Dr. Gates the gait of my 
horse/' he said» with an apologetic air. 

But I was interested m more important mattefs 
than auch fine distinctions in official etiquette; I was 
determined to talk about the Armenians. But again 
I failed to make any progress. Enver found more 
interesting subjects of discussion* 

He began to talk ol his horses, and now another ind- 
d^t illustrated the mercurial quality of the Turidsh 
mind — the readiness with whidi a Turic passes from 
acts of monstrous criiuinaJitv to acts of individual 

« 

kindness. Enver said that the horse races would take 
place soon and regretted that he had no jockey. 

**I'U give you aa English jock^/' I said. ''WiD 
you make a bargain? He is a prisoner of war; if he 

wins will you give liim his freedom?" 
**ril do it," said Enver. 

This man» whose name was Fields» actually entered 
the races as Enver's jock^, and came in third. He 
rode for his freedom, as Mr. Philip said! Since he 

did not come in first, the Minister was not obliged, 
by the terms of his agreement, to let him return to 
£n|^d» but Enver stretched a point and gave him hia 
liberty. 
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On this same ride Enver gave me an eadubition at 

his skill as a marksman. 

At one point in the road I suddenly heard a pistol 
shot ring out in the air. It was Enver s aide practising 
on a near-by object. Immediately Enver dismounted^ 
whipped out his revolver, and» thrusting his ann out 
rigidly and horizontally, he took aim. 

"Do you see that twig on that tree?*' he asked 
nie. It was about tiiirty feet away. 

When I nodded, Enver fired— and the twig dropped 
to the ground. 

The rapidity with which Enver could whip his weapon 
out of his pocket, aim, and shoot, gave me one con- 
vincing explanation for the influence which he exer- 
cised with the piratical crew that was then ruling Tur* 
key. There were plenty of stories floating around that 
Enver did not hesitate to use this method of suasion 
at certain critical moments of his career; how true 
these anecdotes were I do not know, but I can cer- 
tainly testify to the high character of his marksmanship. 

Talaat also began to amuse himself in the same 
way, and finally the two statesmen started shooting in 
competition and behaving as gaily and as carefree as 
boys let out of school. 

''Have you one of your cards with you?" asked 
Enver. He requested that I pin it to a tree, which 
stood about fifty feet away. 

Enver then fired first. His hand was steady; liis 
eye went straight to the mark, and the bullet hit the 
Otfd directly in the centre. This success rather 
nettled Talaat. He took aim, but his rough hand and 
wrist shook sUghtly — he was not an athlete like liis 
younger, wiry» and straight-backed associate. Sev- 
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eral times Talaat hit around the edges of the card, but 
he could not duplicate Enver's skill. 

"If it had been a man I was firing at,'* said the bulky- 
Turk, jumping on his horse agaiii> **I would have hit 
him several times." 

So ^ded my attempts to interest the two most power- 
ful Tturks of their day in the fate of one of the most 
valuable elements in their empire! 

I have already said that Said Halim, the Grand 
Viader, was not an influential personage. Nominaliy, 
his office was the most important in the empire; 

actually, the Grand Vizier was a mere place-warmer, 
and Talaat and Enver controlled the present incum- 
bent, precisely as they controlled the Sultan himself. 
Technically the ambassadors should have conducted 
their negotiations with Said Halim» for he was Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; I early discovered, however, that 
notijin^ covikl l)0 «ceoni{)]i»]ied tliis way, and, thou^^'Ii I 
still made my Monday calls as a matter of courtesy, I 
preferred to deal directly with the men who had the 
leal power to decide all matters. In order that I might 
not be accused of neglecting any means of influencing 
the Ottonum Ciovernnient, I brought the Anii< riian 
question several times to the Grand Vizier's attention. 
As he was not a Turk, but an Egyptian, and a man of 
education and breedmg, it seemed not unlikdy that he 
might have a somewhat different attitude toward 
the subject peoples. But I was wrong. The Grand 
Vizier was just as hostile to the Anuenians as Talaat 
and Enver. I soon found that merely mentioning the 
subject irritated him greatly. Evidently he did not 
care to have his elegant ease interfered with by such 
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disagreeable and unimportant subjects.' The Grand 
Vizier showed his attitude when the Greek Chaig^ 
d* Affaires spoke to him about the persecutions of the 
Greeks. Said Halim said that such manifestations did 
the Greeks more hann thau good. • 

*' We shall do with them just the opposite from what 
we are asked to do," said the Grand Vizier. 

To my appeals the nominal chief minister was 
hardly more statesmanlike. I had the disagreeable 
task of sending liini, In behalf of the British, French, 
and Russian governments, a notification that these 
Powers would hold personaOy responsible for the 
Armenian atrocities the men who were then directing 
Ottoman affairs. This meant, of course, that in the 
event of Allied success, thev would treat the Grand 
Vi;uer, Talaat, £nver, Djenuil and their companions 
as ordinary murderers. As I came into the room to 
discuss this somewhat embarrassing message with this 
member of the royal house of Egypt, he sat there, 
as usual, nervously fingering his beads, nnd not in a 
particularly genial frame of mind. He at once spoke 
of this telegram; his face flushed with anger, and he 
began a long diatribe against the whole Armenian race. 
He dedared tiiat the Armenian '^rebek** had kOled 
120,000 Turks at Van. This and other of his state- » 
ments were so absurd that I found myself spiritedly 
defending the persecuted race, and this aroused the 
Grand Vizier's wrath still further, and, switching 
from the Armenians, he began to abuse my own country, 
making the usual charge that our sympathy with the 
iVrmenians was largely re.s]x>nsible for all their troubles. 

Soon after this interview Salid Halim ceased to be 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; his successor was Halil 
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natured and fat, and by no ineuns so lost to all decent 
sentimenta aa moat Turkish politicians of tiie time. 
It was generaDy reported that Halil did not approve 
tlie Anneman ptooeedings* yet bis official pomtioii 
compelled him to accept them and even, as I now <iis- 
covered, to defend them. Soon after ol>taming Lis 
Cabinet post» Halii called upon me and made a some- 
what rambling explanation of the Armenian atiocities. 
I had already liad experiences with several official 
attitudes toward the persecutions; Talaat had been 
bloodthirsty and ferocious, Envcr i^ubtly calculating, 
while the Grand Vizier had been testy. Halil now 
r^arded the elimination of this race with the utmost 
good humour. Not a single aspect of the proceeding* 
not even the unkindest things I could say concerning 
it, diblurbed his equiiiiiuiity in the least. He began 
by admitting that notliiug could palliate these mas- 
sacresy but, he added that. In order to understand 
them» there were certain facts that I should keep in 
mind. 

"I agree that the Covemment has made serious 
mistakes in the treatment of the Armenians/' said 
Halii* "'but the harm has already been done. What 
can we do about it now? StiU, if there are any errors 
we can correct, we should correct them. I deplore as 
much as you the excesses and violations wkich Lave 
been conmiitted. I wish to present to you the view 
of the Sublime Porte; I admit that this is no justifii 
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tioiif but I think there ave extenuating cmnunstances 
that yon should take mto consMeration before judg- 
ment is passed upon the Ottoman Oovernment." 

And then, like all the others, he went back to the 
happenmgs at Van, the desire of the Armenians for 
independenee^ and the help which th^ had given the 
Russians. Ihad heard it aU many tmsies before. 

"I told Vartkes" (an Annenian deputy who, like 
many other Armenian leaders, was afterward murdered), 
"that, if his people really n spired to an independent 
existence* they should wait for a propitious moment. 
Perhi^ the Russians might defeat the Turkish troops 
and occup\ all the Annenian provinces. Then I could 
understand that the Armenians might want to set up 
for themselves. Why not wait, I told Vaitkes, until 
such a fortunate time had arrived? I warned him 
that we would not let the Armenians jump on our 
backs, and that, if they did engage in hostile acts 
against our troops^ we would dispose of all Armenians 
who were in the rear of our army> and that our method 
would be to send them to a safe distance in the south. 
Enver, as you know, gave a similar warning to the 
•Armenian Patriarch. But in spite of these friendly 
warnings, they started a revolution.** 

I asked about methods of relief* and told him that 
already twenty thousand pounds ($100,000) had 
reached me from America. 

"It is the business of the Ottoiuan Government,** 
he blandly answered, "to see that these people are 
settled, housed^ and fed until th^ can support them* 
selves. The Government will naturally do its dutyt 
Besides, the twenty thousand pounds that you have is 
in reality nothing at all." 
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"That is true/' I answered, ''it is only a beginniog, 
but I am sure that I can get all the money we need/' 
'*It is the opinion of Enver Pasha,*' he replied, *'that 

no foreigners hliuuld help tlie Armenians. I do not 
say that his reasons are riprht or wrong. I merely 
give them to you as they arc. Enver says that the 
Anneniana are idealists* and that the moment forejgneis 
approach and help them, they will be encouraged In 
their national aspirations. He is utterly determined 
to cut forever ail relations between the Armenians and 
foreigners.'* 

''Is this Enver's way of stopping any further action 
on their part? ** I asked. 

Halil smiled most good-naturedly at this somewhat 
pointed question and answered: 

**The Armenians have no further means ol action 
whatever I" 

Since not far from 500,000 Armenians had been killed 

by this time, Halil's genial retort certainly had one 
virtue wliieh most of his other statements in this inter- 
view had lacked — it was the truth. 

''How many Armenians in the southern provinces 
are in need of help? I asked. 

"I do not know; I would not give you even an ap- 
.proxiuiate figure.** 

"Are there several hundred thousand?'* 

''I should think so," Halii admitted, *'but I cannot 
say how many hundred thousand.** 

"A great many suffered," he added, "simply because 
Enver could not spare troops to defend them. Some 
regular troops did accompany them and these behaved 
veiy well; forty even lost their lives defending the 
Armenians. But we had to withdraw most of the 
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gendaimes for service in the anny and put in a new 
lot to aooompany the Armenians. It is true that these 
gendarmes oommitted many deplorable excesses.'^ 

**A great luany Turks do not approve these meas- 
ures," I said. 

"I do not deny it/' replied the ever-aocommodating 
Halily as he bowed himself out. 
Enver, Halil, and the rest were ever uudstent on the 

point which they constantly raised, that no foreigners 
should furnish relief to the Armenians. A few days 
after this visit the Under-Secretary of State called at 
the American Embassy. He came to deliver to me a 
message from Djemal to Enver. Djemal, who then had 
jurisdiction over the Christians in Syria, was much 
annoyed at the iiiterest which the American consuls 
were displaying in the Armenians. He now asked me 
to order these of&ciais '"to stop busying themselves in 
Armenian affairs.'* Djemal could not Hiatinfflfiflh 
belwien tlie innocent and the guilty, this messenger 
said, and so he had to punish them all ! Some time after- 
ward Haiil complained to me that the American 
consuls were sending facts about the Armenians to 
America and that the Government insisted that they 

should be stopped. 

As a matter of fact, I was myself sending most of 
this information— and I did not stop* 
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**I BHALL DO NOTHING FOR THE ABlfSNUNB*' 

BAY& XiiE GERlbiAN AMBASaADOR 

I SUPPOSE that there is no phase of the Armeman 
question which has aroused more interest than this: 
Had the Germans any part in it? To what extent 
was the Kaiser responsible for the wholesale slaughter 
of this nation? Did the Germans favour it, did they 
merely acquiesce, or did they oppose the persecutions? 
Gci'inany, in ihv last four years, has become responsi- 
ble for many of the blackest pages in history; is she 
responsible for this, unquestionably the blackest of 
all? 

I presume most people will detect in the remarics of 
these Turkish chieftains certain resemblances to the 
German philosophy of war. Let me repeat particular 
phrsM used by £nver and other Turks while discuss* 
iog the Annenian massacres: '*The Armenians have 
brought this fate upon themselves." "They had a fair 
warning of what would happen to them." "We were 
fighting for our national existence." ** We were j ustified 
in resorting to any means that would accomplish these 
ends." *'We have no time to separate the innocent 
from the guilty." " The only thing we have on our mind 
is to win the war.*' 

These phrases somehow have a famihar ring, do they 
not? Indeed, I might rewrite all these interviews with 
Enver, use the word Belgium in place of Armenia, put 

SM 
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Ae words in a German general's month instead of 

Enver*s, and we should have almost a complete ex- 
position of the German attitude toward subject 
peoples. But the teachings of the Prussians go deeper 
than this. There was one feature about the Armenian 
proceedings that was new — that was not Turkish at 
all. For centuries the Turks ha\c ill-treated their 
Armenians and all tluir other subject peoples with 
inconceivable barbarity. Yet their methods have 
always been crude» dumsy, and unscientific. They 
excelled in beating out an Armenian's brrins with a 
club, and this unpleasant illustration is a perfect 
indication of the rough and primitive methods which 
they applied to the Armenian problem. They have 
understood the uses of murder, but not of murder as a 
fine art. But the Armenian proceedings of 1915 and 
1916 evidenced an entirely new mentality. This new 
conception was that of deportaiion. The Turks, in 
five hundred years, had in^ ented innumerable ways of 
physically torturing their Christian subjects, yet never 
before had it occurred to thw minds to move them 
bodily from their homes, where tliey had lived for many 
thousands of years, and send them hundreds of miles 
away into the desert. Where did the Turks get this 
idea? I have already described how, in 1914, just 
before the European War, the Government moved not 
far from 100,000 Greeks from their af^e-long homes 
alon^ the Asiatic littoral to certain islands in the 
i£gcan. I have also said that Admiral Usedom, one 
of the big German naval experts in Turkey, told me that 
the Germans had suggested this deportation to the 
Turks. But the all-important point is that this idea of 
deporting peoples en viasse is^ in modem times, ex- 
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dudvdy Gennanic* Any one who reads the Uteraiait 
of Pan-Gemiaiiy oonstantly meets it. These enUm* 
siasts for a German world have deliberately planned, 

as part of their programme, the ousting of the French 
from certain parts of France» of Belgians from Belgium, 
of Poles from Poland, of Slavs from Russia, and other 
indigenous peoples from the territories wfaidb th^ have 
inhabited for thousands of years, and the establiA* 
ment in the vacated lands of solid, honest Germans. 
But it is hardly necessary to show that the Germans 
have advocated this as a state policy; they have actu- 
ally been doing it in the last four years. Th^ have 
moved we do not know how many thousands of Belgians 
and French from their native land. Austrici-HungaTy 
has killed a large part of the Serbian population and 
moved thousands of Serbian children into her own 
territoriest intending to bring them up as loyal sub- 
jects of the empire. To what degree thb movement 
of populations has taken place we shall not know until 
the end of the war, but it has certainly gone on ex- 
tensively. 

Certain German writers have even advocated the 
application of this ])<>Iicy to the Armenians. Aooord- 

ing to the Paris Temps, Paul Rohrbach "in a con- 
ference held at Berlin, some time ago, recommended 
that Armenia should be evacuated of the Armenians. 
They should be dispersed in the direction of Mesopo- 
tamia and their places should be taken by Turks, in 
such a fashion that Armenia ^should be freed of all 
Russian influence and that Mesopotamia might be 
provided witli farmers which it now lacked." The 
purpose of all this was evident enough. Germany was 
building the Bagdad railroad across the M esopotamian 
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desert. This was an essential detail in the achieve- 
ment of the great new Gennan Empire, extending from 
Hamburg' to the Persian Gulf. But this railroad oould 

never succeed unless there should develop a thrifty and 
industrious population to feed it. The lazy Turk 
would never become such a colonist. But the Armen- 
ian was made of just the kind of stuff which this entav 
prise needed. It was entirely in aoooidanoe with the 
German conception of statesmanship to seize these 
people in the lands where they had lived for ages and 
transport them violently to this dreary, hot desert. 
The mere fact that th^ had always lived in a temper* 
ate dimate would furnish no impediment in Pan- 
German eyes. I found that Germany had been sowing 
those ideas broadcast for several years; I even found 
that German savants had been lecturing on this sub- 
ject in the East. ''I remember attending a lecl.re 
by a well-known German professor/* an Armenian 
tells me. "His main point was that throughout their 
liiistory the Turks had made a great mistake in being too 
merciful toward the non-Turkish population. The only 
way to insure the prosperity of theempire, according to 
this speaker, was to act without any sentimentality 
toward all the subject nationalities and races in Turkey 
who did not fall in with the plans of the Turks.** 

The l*au-Germanists are on record in the matter 
of Armenia. I shall content myself with quoting the 
words of the author of '*Mittel-Europa»** Friedrich 
Naumann, perhaps the ablest propagator of Pan- 
German ideas. In Ids work on Asia, Naumann, who 
started life as a Christian clergyman* deals in con- 
siderable detail with the Armenian massacres of 
1885-96. I need only quote a few passages to show the 
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attitude of German state policy on such infaniies: 
*'If we should take into consideration merdly the 
violet maemcre of from 80»000 to 100»000 Aimenians*'* 
writes Natimann, ''we can oome to but one opinum — 
we must absolutely condemn with all anger and vehem- 
ence both the assassins and their instigators. They 
have perpetrated the most abominable massacres upon 
'masses of people* more numerous and worse than those 
inflicted by Charlemagne on the Saxons. The tor- 
tures which Lepsius lia^ described surpass an>^hing we 
have ever known. What then prohibits us from failing 
upon the Turk and saying to him: *Get thee gone, 
wretch!'? Only one thing prohibits us, for the Turk 
answers: % too, I fight for my existence!* — and indeed, 
we believe bini. We believe, despite the indignation 
which the bloody Mohammedan barbarism arouses 
in us» that the Turks are defending themselves legiti- 
mate]y» and before anything dse we see in the Arme- 
nian question and ijrmenian massacres a matter of 
internal Turki^sli policy, merely an episode of the agony 
through which a great empire is passing, which does 
not propose to let itself die without making a last 
attempt to save itself by bloodshed. All the great 
powers, excepting Germany, have adopted a poliey 
which aims to upset the actual state of aflairs in Tur- 
key. In accordance with this, they demand for the 
subject peoples of Turkey the rights of man, or oi 
humanity, or of dvilizatiott, or of political Ub^y — 
in a word, something that will make them the equals 
of the Turks. But just as little ii.s the ancient Roman 
despotic state could tolerate the Nazarene*s religion, 
just as little can the Turkish £mpire» which is really 
the political successor of the eastern Boman Empire* 
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tolerate any representation of western free Chris- 
tiaaity among its fiubjects. The danger for Turkey in 
the Axmenian question is one of extinction. For this 
reason she resorts to an act of a barbarous Asiatic 
state; she has destroyed the Armenians to such an 
extent that they will not be able to manifest themselves 
lis a political force for a considerable period. A hor- 
rible act, certainly^ an act of political despair, shameful 
in its detaiby but still a piece of political history, in 
the Asiatic manner. ... In spite of the dis- 
pleasure which the German Christian feels at these 
accomplished facts, he has nothing to do except quietly 
to heal the wounds so far as he can, and then to let 
matters take their course. For a long time our policy 
in the Orient has been determined: we belong to the 
group that ])rolecLs Turkey, that is the fact by whi< h 
we must r^ulate our conduct. . . , We do not 
prohibit any zealous Christian from caring for the 
victims of these horrible crimes, from bringing up 
the children and nursing the adults. May God bless 
these good acts like all other acts of faith. Only 
we must take care that deeds of charity do not take 
the form of political acts which are likely to thwart 
our German policy. The internationalist, he who be- 
longs to the English school of thought, may march 
with the Amienians. The nationalist, he who does 
not intend to sacrihce the future of Germany to Eug« 
land, must, on questions of external policy, follow the 
path marked out by Bismarck, even if it is merciless 
in its sentiments. . . . National policy: that is 
the profound moral reason why we must, as statesmen, 
show ourselves indifferent to the sufferings of the 
Christian peoples of Turkey, however painful that 
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may be to our human feelings. . . , That is 
our duty, which we must recognize and confess before 
God and before man. If for this reason we now 
maintain the existence of the Turkish states we do it 
in our own self-interest, because what we have in 
mind is our great future. . . . On one side lie our 
duties as a nation, on the other our duties as men. 
There are times, when» in a conflict of duties, we can 
choose a middle ground. That is all lif^t from a 
human standpoint, but rarely right in a moral senae. 
In this instance, as in all analogous situations, we must 
clearly know on which side lies the greatest and most 
' important moral duty. Once we have made such a 
' choice we must not hesitate. William 11 has diosen. 
He has become the friend of the Sultan, because he is 
thinking of a greater, independent Germany/' 

Such was the German state philosophy as applied 
to the Armenians, and I had the opportunity of observ* 
ing German practice as well* As soon as the early 
reports reached Constantinople, it occurred to me that 
the most feasible way of st()])piiig the outrages would be 
for the diplomatic representatives of ail countries 
to make a joint appeal to the Ottoman Government. 
I approached Wangenheim on this subject in the latter 
part of March. His antipathy to the Armenians be> 
ciiiue iniiiud lately a]>parent. He began denouncing 
them in unmeasured terms; like Talaat and Enver, he 
affected to regard the Van episode as an un^mvoked 
rebellion, and> in his ^yes, as in theirs, the Aimenians 
were simply traitorous vermin. 

"I will help the Zionists,'* lie said, thinking that this 
remark would be personally pleasing to me, "but I 
shall do nothing whatever for the Armenians." 
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Wangenheim pretended to regard the Amenian ques- 
tion as a inatler that cliielly affected the United States. 
My constiint intercession in their behalf apparently 
cieated the impres^on, in his Genaanic mind, that any 
mercy shown this people would be a concession to the 
American Government. And at that moment he was 
not disposed to do anything that would please the 
American people. 

"The United States is apparently the only country 
that takes much interest in the Armenians/' he said, 
"Your missionaries are their friends and your people 
have constituted themselves their guardians. Tlic 
whole question of helping them is tlierefore an Ameri- 
can matter. How, then, can you expect me to do any- 
thing as long as the United States is selling ammuni- 
tion to the enemies of Crermany."* Mr. Bryan has just 
published his note, saying thai it would be unneutral 
not to sell munitions to England and France. As 
long as your government maintains that attitude we 
can do nothing for the Armenians." 

Ptobably no one except a German logician would 
ever Jiave detected any relation between our sale of 
war materials to the Allies and Turkej^'s attacks upon 
hundreds of thousands of Armenian women and chii- 
dren» But that was about as much progress as I 
made with Wangenheim at that time. I spoke to turn 
frequently, but he invariably offset my pleas for mercy 
to the Armenians by references to the use of American 
shells at the Dardanelles. A coolness sprang up be- 
tween us soon aftmrard, the result of my refusal to 
give him ^credit" for having stopped the deportation 
of French and British civilians to the Gallipoli pen- 
insula. After our somewhat tart conversation over 
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the telephone, when he had asked me to telegraph 
Washington that he had not ketzed the Tuiks in 
this matter, our visits to each other ceased for several 
we^cs* 

There were certain influential Germans in Con- 
stantinople who did not accept Wangenheim's point 
of view. I have akeady referred to Paul Weitz, for 
thirty years the conrespondoit of the FrankJurUr 
Zritung^ who probably knew more about affairs in the 
Near East than any other German. Altliough Wan- 
genheim constantly looked to Weitz for information, 
. he did not always take his advice. Weitz did not 
accept the orthodox imperial attitude toward Armenia, 
for he bdieved that Germany's refusal effectivdy to 
intervene was doing liis fatherland everlasting injury. 
Weitz was constantly presenting this view to Wan- 
genheim, but he made little progress. Weitz told me 
about this himself, in January, 1916, a few weeks be* 
fore I left Turkey. I quote his own words <m this sub* 
ject: 

"I remember that you told me at the beginning,*' 
said Weitz, ''what a mistake Germany was «>Atiig in 
the Armenian matters. I agreed witfi you perfectly* 
But when I urged this view upon Wangenheim, he 

threw me twice out of the room!** 

Another German who was opposed to the atrocities 
was Neurath, the Conseiller of the German Embasqr* 
JUb indignation reached such a point that his language 
to Talaat and Enver became almost undiplomatic. 
He told me, however, that lie had failed to influence 
them. 

'"Ih^ are immovable and are detennined to pursue 
theur present course*' Neurath said* . 
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Of ooitne no Germans could make much unpressiw 
on the Turkish Croveniment as long as the Gennan 

Ambassador refused to interfere. And, as time went 
on, it became more and more evident that Wangen- 
heim had no desire to stop the deportations. He ap- 
parently wished* howevefi to reestablish friendly 
relations with me, and soon sent third parties to ask 
why I never came to see him. I do not know how long 
this estrangement would have lasted had not a great 
personal affliction befallen him. In June, Lieutenant 
Colonel L&pog, the Gennan Military Attach^* died 
undw the most tragic and mysterious circumstances in 
the railroad station at Lule Bourgas. He was killed by 
a revolver shot; one story said that the weapon Iiad been 
accidentally discharged, another that the Colonel had 
committed suicide^ still another that the Turks had 
assassinated hin^ mistaking him for Lfanan von San* 
ders. Leipzig was one of Wangenheim's intimate 
friends; as young men they had been officers in the 
same regiment, and at Constantinople they were almost 
inseparable. I immediately caOed on the Ambassador 
to express my condolences* I found him very dejected 
and careworn. He told me that he had heart trouble, 
that he was almost exhausted, and that he had applied 
for a few weeks' leave of absence. I knew that it was 
not only his comrade's death that was preying upon 
Wangenhdhai*s mind. German missionaries were flood- 
ing Germany with reports about the Armenians and 
calling upon the Government to stop the massacres. 
Yet, overburdened and nervous as Wangenlieim was 
this day, he gave many signs that he was still the 
same unyielding German militarist A few days after* 
ward, when he returned my visit, he asked: 
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**^Vhei t Kitchener's anny? 

''We are wiliiug to surrender Belgium iiow»" he 
weQt on. '^Germany intends to build an enoxmoos 
fleet of sabmarines with great cruising radius. Li the 

m\t war, we shall therefore he able completely to 
blockade England. So we do not need Belgium for its 
submarine ba^es. We shall give her back to the Bel- 
gians» taking the Congo in exchange.'* 

I then made another plea in behalf of the persecuted 
Christians. Again we discussed this subject at length. 

**Tlie Armenians," said Wangenheim, "have s1k>\\ti 
themseh es in this war to be enemies of the Turks. 
It is quite apparent that the two peoples can never 
live together in the same country. The Americans 
should move some of them to the United States, and 
we Germans will send some to Poland and in their 
place send Jewish Poles to the Armenian provinces — 
that is, if they will promise to drop their Zionist 
schemes.** 

Again, although I spoke with unusual earnestness, 
the Ambassador refused to help the Armenians. 

Still, on July 4th, Wangcniieim did present a formal 
note of protest. He did not talk to Talaat or £nver» 
the only men who had any authority, but to the 
Grand Vizier, who was merely a shadow. The inci- 
dent had precisely the same character as his pro- 
forma protest against sending the French and British 
civilians down to Gallipoli, to serve as targets for the 
Allied fleet. Its only purpose was to put Germans 
officially on record. Probably the hypocrisy of this 
protest was more apparent to me than to otliers, for, 
at the very moment when Wangenheim presented this 
so-called protest, he was giving me the reasons why 
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Geimaiiy oould not take really effective steps to end 
the massacres. Soon after this interview, Wangen- 
heim received his leave and went to Crennany . 

Callous as Wangenheim showed himself to be, he 
was not quite so implac able toward the Armeuians as 
the German naval attach^ in Constantinople, Humann. 
This person was generally regarded as a man of great 
inflt^nce; his position in Constantinople corresponded 
to that of Boy-Ed in the United States. A Gorman 
diplomat once told me that Humann was more of a 
Turk than £nver or Talaat. Despite this reputation 
I attempted to enlist his influence. I appealed to him 
particularly because he was a friend of Enver, and was 
generally looked upon as an important connecting link 
between the German Embassy and the Turkish military 
authorities. Humann was a personal emissary of the 
Kaiser, in constant communication with Beiiin and 
undoubtedly he reflected the attitude of the ruling 
powers in Germany. He discussed the Armenian prob- 
lem with the utmost frankness and brutality. 

**I have lived in Turkey the larger part of my life," 
he told me, *'and I know the Armenians. I also know 
that both Armenians and T^ks cannot live together 
in this country. One of these races has got to go. 
And I don't blame the Turks for what they are doing 
to the Armenians. I think that they are entirely 
justified. The weaker nation must succumb. The 
Armenians desire to dismember Turkey; they are 
against the Turks and the Germans in thi.s war, and 
they therefore have no right to exist here. I also 
think that Wangenheim went altogether too far 
in making a protest; at least I would not have done 
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I expressed my honor at such senttmenltSy but Hu« 
maim went on abusing the Armenian people and ab- 
solving the Turks from all blame. 

"It is a matter of safely/* he replied; "the Turks 
have got to protect themselves, and» from this point of 
view, they are entirely justified in what they are doing. 
"Why, we found 7,000 guns at Kadikeuy which be- 
longed to the Armenians. At first Enver wanted to 
treat the Armenians wiih the utmost moderation, ami 
four months ago he insisted that they be given another 
opportunity to demonstrate their loyalty. But after 
what they did at Van, he had to shield to the army, 
which had been insisting all along that it should protect 
its rear. The (OTtmiittee decirled ui)€>n the deporta- 
tions and Enver rehielanlly agreed. All Armenians 
are working for the destruction of Turkey's power — 
and the only thing to do is to deport them. Enver is 
really a very kind-hearted man; he is incapable per- 
sonally of hurting a fly! But when it comes to de- 
fending an idea in which he believes, he will do it fear- 
lessly and recklessly. Moreover, the Young Turks 
have to get rid of the Armenians merely as a matter of 
self-protection. The Committee is strong only in 
Constantinople and a fe^^ oilier large cities. Everj'- 
where else the people are strongly *01d Turk'. And 
these old Turks are all fanatics. These Old Turks 
are not in favour of the present government, and so 
the Committee has to do everything in their power to 
protect themselves. But don't think that any harm 
will come to other Christians, Any Tixrk can easily 
pidk out three Armenians among a thousand Turksl" 

Humann was not the only important German who 
expressed this latter sentiment. Intimations b^an 
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to reach me from many sources that my "meddling" 
in behalf of the Armenians was making me more and 
more unpopular in German oilicialdom. One day in 
October, Neurath, the German Conseiller, called and 
showed me a telegram which he had just received from 
the German Foreign Office. This contained the in- 
formation that Earl Crewe and Earl Cromer had s|X)ken 
on the Armenians in the House of Lords, had laid the 
responsibility for the massacres upon the Geimans, and 
had dedared that they had received their information 
from an American witness. The telegram also referred 
to an article in the Westminster Gazette, which said 
that the German consuls at certain places had insti- 
gated and even led the attadcs, and particularly men« 
tioned Resler of Aleppo. Neurath said that his 
government had directed him to obtain a denial of 
tli( ( harges from the American Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. I refused to make such a denial, saying 
that I did not feel called upon to decide officially 
whether Tiirkey or Germany was to blame for these 
crimes. 

Yet every win re in (Jii)lomatie circles there seemed 
to be a conviction that the American Ambassador was 
respcmsible for the wide publicity which the Armenian 
massacres were receiving in Europe and the United 
States. I have no hesitation in 8a3nng that they were 
right about this. In December, my son, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr.» paid a visit to the Gallipoli peninsula, 
where he was entertained by General Liman von 
Sanders and other German officers. He had hardly 
stepped into German headquarters when an officer 
came up to him and said : 

Those are very interesting articles on the Armenian 
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question which your father is writiDg in the Amerkaii 
newBpapera." 

**My father has been writbig no artidevy'' my seta 
replied. 

"Oh," said this officer, "just because his name isn't 
sigr)( (1 to them doesn't mean that he is not writing 
ihemi" 

Von Sanders also spcike on tliis subject 
Vour father is making a great mistake/* he said, 

"giving out the facts about what the Turks are doing 
to the Ariiirniaiis. 'J liat really ia not liis Inisiness.** 

As hints of this kind made no impression on me, the 
Germans evidently decided to resort to threats. In 
the early autumn, a Dr. Nossjg arrived in Constanti- 
nople from Berlin. Dr. Nossig was a German Jew, 
and eauie to Turkey evidently to work tigainst the 
Zionists. After he had talked with me for a few min- 
utes, describing his Jewish activities, I soon discovered 
that he was a German political agent. He came to see 
me twice; the first time his talk was somewhat indefi- 
nite, the piirprvse of the call apparently beincT to make 
my acquaintance and insinuate himself into my good 
graces. The second time, after discoursing vaguely 
on several topics, he came directly to the point. He 
drew his chair close up to me and began to talk in 
the most friendly and confidential manner. 

'*Mr. Ambassador," he said, 'Sve are both Jews and 
I want to speak to you as one Jew to another. I hope 
you will not be offended if I presume upon this to give 
you a little advice. You are very active in the interest 
of the Armenians and I do not think you realize how 
veiy unpopular you are becoming, for this reason, with 
the authorities here. In fact, I think that I ought to 
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tell you that the Turkish Govermnent is contemplat- 
ing aakiiig for your recall. Your protests for the Armen- 
ians vrill^be useless. The Germans will not interfere for 
them and you are just spoiling your opixji tunity for 
usefulness and running the risk that your career will 
end ignoimniously.'' 

**Are you giving me this advice/' I asked* ''because 
you have a real interest in my personal welfare? '* 

"Certainly," he answered; "all of us Jews are proud 
of what you have done and we would hate to see your 
career end disastrously." 

''Then you go back to the German Embassy/' I 
said, ''and tell Wangenheim what I say — ^to go ahead 
and have me recalled. If I am to suffer martyrdom, I 
can think of no better cause in which to be sacrificed. 
In fact, I would welcome it, for I can think of no greater 
honour than to be recalled because I, a Jew, have been 
exerting all my powers to save the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of Christians/* 

Dr. Nossig hurriedly left my office and I have never 
seen him since. When next I met Enver I told him 
that there were rumours that the Ottoman Govemmait 
was about to ask for my recall. He was very emphatic 
in denouncing the whole story a falsehood. "We 
would not be guilty of making such a ridiculous mis- 
take,*' he said. So there was not the slightest doubt 
that this attempt to intimidate me had been hatched 
at the German Embassy. 

Wangenheim returned to Constantinople in early 
October. I was shocked at the changes that had taken 
place in the man. As I wrote in my diary, "he lo(^ed 
the perfect picture of Wotan.** His face was almost 
constantly twitching; he wore a black cover over his 
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right eye, and he seemed unusually nervous and de- 
pressed. He told me thai he had obtained little rest; 
that he had been obliged to apaid most of his time in 
Berlin attending to business. A few days after his 
return I met hini on my way to Haskeuy; he said that 
he was going to the American Embassy and together 
we walked back to it. I had been recently told by 
Talaat that he intended to dq^rt all the Anneniaas who 
were left in Turkey and this statement had induced me 
to make a final plea to the one man in Constantinople 
who had the |>ower to end the horrors. I took Wan- 
genheim up to the second floor of the Embassy where 
we could be entirely alone and uninterrupted* and 
there, for more than an hour, sitting together over the 
tea table, we had our last conversation on this subject. 

**Berlin telegraphs me," he said, "that your Secre- 
taiy of State tells them that you say that more Armen- 
ians than ever have been massacred dnce Bulgaria 
has come in on our side.*' 

**Ko, I did not cable that," I replied. "I admit 
that I have sent a large amount of information to Wash- 
ington« I have sent copies of eveiy report and eveiy 
statement to the State Department. Th^ are safely 
lodged there, and whatever happens to me, the evidence 
is complete, and the American people are not dependent 
on my oral report for their information. But this 
particular statement you make is not quite accurate. 
I merely informed Mr. Lansing that any influence 
Bulgaria mi^t exert to stop the massacres has been 
lost, now that she has become Turkey's ally." 

We again discussed the deportations. 

** Germany is not responsible for tins" Wangenheim 
said. 
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"You can assert that to the end of time»*' I replied/ 
*'but nobody will believe it. The woild will alwajrs 
hold Germany responsible; the guilt of these crimes will 
be your inheritance forever. I know that you have 
filed a paper protest. But what does that amount to? 
You know better than I do that such a protest will have 
no effect I do not daim that Germany is responsible 
for these massacres in ^e sense that she instigated 
them. But she is responsible in the sense that she had the 
power to stop them and did not use it. And it is not 
only America and your present enemies that will hold 
you responsible. The German people will some day 
call your government to account. You are a Christian 
people and the time will come when Germans will 
realize that you have let a Mohammedan people de« 
stroy another Christian nation. How foolish is your 
protest that I am sendmg information to my State 
Department. Do you suppose that you can keep secret 
such hellish atrocities as these? Don't get such a 
8illy» ostrich-like thought as that — don't think that 
by ignoring them yourselves, you can get the rest of 
the world to do so. Crimes l&e these cry to heaven. 
Do you think I coidd know about things like thn and 
not rep)ort them to my government? And don't forget 
that German mbsionaries, as well as American^ are 
sending me information about the Armenians.'* 

All that you say may be true/' relied the German 
Ambassador, **hut hig proiUem Aai confroniB iis ia 
to win this war, Turkey has settled with her foreign 
enemies; she has done that at the Dardanelles and at 
Gallipoli. She is now trying to settle her internal 
affairs. They still greatly fear that the Capitulations 
will again be foreed up<m them. Before they are again 
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put under this restraint, they iiiUiid to have tlieir in- 
ternal problems in such shape that there will belinle 
chance of any interference from .foreign nations. Ta- 
laat has told me that he is determined to complete this 
task before peace is declared. In the future they doa't 
intend that the Russians sliall be in a position to say 
that they have a right to intervene about Armenian 
matters because there are alaige number of Armenians 
in Russia who are affected by the troubles of their co- 
religionists in Turkey. Giers used to he doing this all 
the time and the Turks do not intend that any ambas- 
sador from iiussia or from any other oountry shall 
have such an opportunity in the futuie. The Armen- 
ians anyway are a very poor lot. You come in contact 
in Constantinople with Armenians of the educated 
classes, and you get your impressions about them from 
these men, but all the Armenians are not of that type. 
Yet I admit that they have been treated terribly* I 
sent a man to make investigations and he reported that 
the worst outrages have not been committed by Turk- 
ish officials but by brigands." 

Wangenheim again suggested that the Armenians 
be taken to the United States> and once more I gave 
him the reasons why this would be impracticable* 

"Never mind all these considerations," I said. 
"Let us disregard everything — military necessity, state 
policy, and all else — ^and let us look upon this simply as 
a human problem* Bemember that most of the people 
whoare beingtreated in this way areold men, old women, 
and helpless children. Why cauT you, as a human 
being, see that these people are permitted to live?** 

"At tlie present stage of internal affairs in Turkey," 
Wangenheim replied, "I shall not intervene/* 
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I saw that it was useless to discuss the matter 
further. He was a man who was devoid of sympathy 
and human pity, and I turned from him in di^fust. 

Wangenheim rose to leave. As he did so he gave a 
gasp, and his legs suddenly shot from under him. I 
jumped and caught the man just as he was f alling« For a 
minute he seemed utterly dazed; he looked at me in a 
bewildered way, then suddenly collected himself and 
regained his poise. I took the Ambassador by the arm, 
piloted him down stairs, and put him into his auto. 
By tlus time he had apparently recovered from his 
dizzy spdl and he reached home safely. Two days 
afterward, while sitting at his dinner table, he had a 
stroke of apoplexy; he was carried upstairs to liis bed, 
bill he never regained consciousness. On October £4th, 
I was officially informed that Wani^enheim was dead. 
And thus my last recollection of Wangenheim is that 
of the Ambassador as he sat in my office in the Amer- 
ican Embassy, absolutely refusing to exert any in- 
fluence to prevent the massacre of a nation. He was the 
one man, and his government was the one government, 
that could have stopped these crimes, but, as Wan- 
genheim told me many times, **our one aim is to win 
this war.*' 

A few days afterward official Turkey and the diplo- 
matic force paid their last tribute to this perfect 
embodiment of the Prussian ^stem. The funeral 
was hdd in the garden of the German Embassy at 
Pera. The inclosure was filled with flowers. Practi- 
cally the wiioie gatliering, excepting the family and 
the ambassadors and the Sultan's representatives, 
remained standing during the simple but impressive 
ceremonies. Then the procession formed; German 
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lailon carried the bier upon their shoulders, oilier 
Gennan laflort carried the huge bundles of flowen» 
and all members of the diplomatic coips and the offi* 

cials of the Turkish Government followed on foot. 

The Grand Vizier led the procession; I walked the 
whole way with Enver. All the officers of the Goeben 
and the Bredau, and all the Germaii geDenls> dressed 
in full uniform, followed. It seemed as though the 
whole of Constantinople lined the streets, and the at- 
mosphere had .some of the quality of a holiday. We 
walked to the grounds of Dolma Bagtche, the Sultan's 
Palace^ passing through the gate which the ambassa- 
dors enter when presenting thdr credentials. At the 

dock a :steani launch lay awaiting our arrival, and 
in this stood Neurath, the German Conseiller, ready 
to receive the body of his dead chieftain. The 
cc^bi, entirely covered with flowers, was placed in 
the boat. As the launch sailed out into the stream 
Neurath, a six-foot Prussian, dressed in his military 
uniform, his helmet a waving mass of white plumes, 
stood erect and silent. Wangenheim was buri^ in the 
park of the summer embassy at Therapia, by the side 
of his comrade Colonel I^eipzlg. No final resting-place 
would have been more appropriate, for this had been 
the scene of his diplomatic successes, and it was from 
this place that, a little more than two years before, he had 
directed by wireless the Qoeben and the Bredau, and 
safely brought them into Constantinopfe, thus making 
it inevitable that Turkey should join forces with Ger- 
many, and paving the way for all the triumphs and all 
the hocrcMTS that have necessarily followed that event. 
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If 



ENTER AQAIN MOVES TOR PEACE — FAREWSUi TO THB 

AND TO TURKEY 

MY faikM to stop the destruction of the 
Armenians had made Turkey for me a place 
of horror, and I found intolerable my further 
daily association with mea who, however gracious 
and accommodating and good-natured th^ might 
have been to the American Ambassador* wm still 
reeking with the blood of nearly a million human 
beings. Could I have done an>i:hing more, either for 
Americans* enemy aliens, or the persecuted peoples 
of the empire, I would willingly have stayed. The 
position of Americans and Europeans, however, had 
now become secure and, so far as the subject peoples 
were concerned, I had reached the end of my resourres. 
Moreover, an event was approaching in the United 
States which, I believed, would inevitably have the 
greatest influence upon the future of the world and of 
democracy — the presidential campaign. I felt that 
there was nothing so important in international politics 
as the rejection of President Wilson. I could imagine 
no greater cahtmity, for the United States and the 
world, than that the American nation should fail to 
indorse heartily this great statesman. If I could sub- 
stantially assist in Mr. Wilson's reelection, I concluded 
that I could better serve my countiy at home at this 
juncture. 

SSf 
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I had another practical reason for returning home, 
and that was to give the President and the State 
Department, by word of mouth, such first-hand in- 
formation as I possessed on the European mtuatkm. 
It was especially important to give them the latest 
side lights on the subject of peace. In the latter part 
of 1915 and the early part of 1916 this was the upper- 
most topic in Constantinople. Enver Pasha was con- 
stantly asking me to intercede with the President to 
end the war. Several times he intimated that Turkey 
was war-weary and that its salvation depended on get- 
ting an early peace. I have already described the 
conditions that prevailed a few months after the out- 
break of the war, but, by the end of 1915, they were 
infinitely worse. Wlicn Turkey decided on the de- 
portation and massacre of her subject peoples, especially 
' /the Armenians and Greeks, she had signed her own 
[ [economic death warrant. These were the peofde, as 
I have abeady said, who controUed her industries and 
her finances and developed her agriculture, and the 
material consequences of this great national crime now 
began to be everywhere apparent. The farms were 
lying uncultivated and daily thousands of peasants 
were dying of starvation. As the Armenians and 
Greeks were the largest taxpayers, their annihilation 
greatly reduced the state revenues, and the fact that 
practicaUy all Turkish ports were blockaded had shut 
cff customs collections. The mere statement that 
Turkey was barely taking in money enough to pay 
the interest on her debt, to say nothing of ordinary 
expenses and war expenses, gives a fair idea of her 
advanced degree of exhaustion. In these facts Tur- 
key had abundant reasons for desiring a speedy peace. 
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Besides this, Enver and the ruling party feared a 
revolution, unless the war quickly came to an end. 
As I wiote tbe State Department about this time, 
"lliese men are willing to do almost anything to re« 
tain their power." 

Still I did not take Enver s importunities for peace 
any too seriously. 

"Are you speaking for yourself and your party in 
this matter/* I asked him» '*or do you really speak for 
Germany also? I cannot submit a proposition from 
you unless the Germans are back of you. Have you 
consulted them about this?" 

''No," Enver replied, "but I know how they ieel." 

**Tfaat is not sufficient/* I answered. "You had better 
communicate with them directly through the German 
Embassy. I would not be willing to submit a proposi- 
tion that was not indorsed by all the Teutonic Allies." 

Enver thought that it would be almost useless 
to discuss the matter with the German Ambassador. 
He said, however, that he was just leaving for Orsuva, 
a town on the Hungarian and Rumanian frontier, where 
he was to have a conf(^r( nee with Falkenliayn, at that 
time the German Chie£-o{-Staff. Falkenhayn, said 
Enver, was the important man; he would take up the 
question of peace with him. 

*'Why do you think that it is a good time to dis- 
cuss peace now? " I asked. 

"Because in two weeks we shall have completely 
annihilated Serbia. We think that should put the Allies 
in a frame of mind to discuss pt^uce. My vi^jit to Fal- 
kenhayn is to complete arrangements for the invasion of 
Egypt. In a very few days we expect Greece to join 
us. We are already preparing tons of provisions and 
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fodder to send to Greece. And when we get Greece, of 
oouiiae» Rumania will oome in* When the Greeks and 
Rumanians join us» we shall have a million fresh troops. 
We shall get all the guns and ammunition we need fiom 

Germany an soon as the direct railroad is opened. All 
these things make it an excellent time for us to take 
up the matter of peace/' 

J I asked the Mhiister of War to talk the matter over 
with Falkenhayn at his proposed interview, and report 

to me when he returned. In some way this conver- 
sation came to the ears of the new German Ambassador, 
Graf Wolf-Mettemichy who immediately called to di8> 
cuss the subject He apparently wished to impress 
upon me two things: that Germany would never sur- 
render Alsace-Lorraine, and that she would insist on the 
return of all her colonies. I replied that it was ap- 
parently useless to discuss peace until En^and first had 
won aome great militaiy victory. 
I **That may be so," replied the Graf, "but you can 
hardly expect that Germany shall let England win such 
a victory merely to put her in a frame of mind to con- 
sider peace. But I think that you are wrong. It 
is a mistake to say that Great Britain has not alreadly 
won great victories. I think that she has several very 
substantial ones to her credit. Just consider what she 
has done. She has established her unquestioned su- 
'premacy of the seas and driven off all German com- 
merce. She has not only not lost a foot of her own 
territory, but she has gained enormous new domains. 
She has annexed Cyprus and Egypt and has con- 
quered all the German colonies. She is in possession 
of a considerable part of Mesopotamia. How absurd 
to say that England has gained nothing by the wart** 
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On December 1st, Enver came to the American 
Embas^ and reported the results of his mterview with 
Falkenhayn. The German Chief-of-StaflF had said 

that Germany would very much like to discuss peace 
but that Germany could not state her terms in ad- 
vance, as such an action would be generally interpreted 
as a sign of weakness. But one thing could be de* 
pended on; the Allies oould obtain far more favoural^le 
terms at tliat moment than at any future time. Enver 
told me that the Germans would be willing to sur- 
render all the territon' they had taken from the French 
and practically all of Belgium. But the one thing on 
wUch they had definitdy settled was the permanent 
dismemberment of Serbia. Not an acre of Macedonia 
would be returned to Serbia and even parts of old 
Serbia would be retained; that is, Serbia would be- 
come a much smaller country than she had been before 
the Balkan wars, and> in fact, she would practically 
disappear as an indei>endent state. The meaning of 
all this was apparent, even then. Germany had won 
the object for which she had really gone to war; a 
complete route from Berlin to Constantinople and the 
East; part, and a good part, of the Pan-German **'Miir 
tel Europa" had thus become an accomplished mili- 
tary fact. Apparently Germany was willing to give 
Up the overrun provinces of northern France and Bel« 
gium, provided that the Entente would consent to her 
retention of these conquests. The proposal whkji Fat* 
kenhayn made then did not materially differ from that 
which Germany had put forward in the latter part of 
1918. This Enver-Falkenhayn interview, as rq)orted to 
me, shows thatitwasno suddenly conceived Geimanplan* 
but that it has be» Gennany's sdieme from the first. 
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lo all thb I saw no particular promise of an eai^jr 
peace. Yet I tluni^t tliat I sboold lay these fads be- 
fore the President. I therefore ap[jli<''i to Washington 
tor a leave of abi>eiir'< , which was granted. 
. I had my farewell interview with Enver and Talaat 
on the thirteeiith of Januaiy. Both men were in their 
most ddi^tful mood. Evidently both were taming 
over in their minds, as was I, all momentous events 
that had taken place in Turkey » and in the world, since 
my first meeting with them two years before, llien 
Talaat and Enver were merely desperate adventarers 
who had readied high pomtion by assassination and 
intrigue; their position was insecure, for at any mo- 
ment another revolution might plunge them into the 
obscurity from which they had sprung. But now 
th^ were the unquestioned deqoots of the Ottoman 
Empire, the allies of the then strongest military power 
in tlic world, the conquerors — absurdly enough they so 
regarded themselves — of the British navy. At this 
moment of their great triumph — the Allied expedition 
to the Dardanelles had evacuated its positions only 
two weeks b^ore — both Talaat and Enver regarded 
their eon airy 'again as a world power. 

" I hear you are going home to spend a lot of money 
and reidect your President," said Talaat — this being a 
jocular reference to the fact that I was the Chairman of 
the Finance (Tommittee of the Democratic National 
Committee. "That's very foolish; why don't you stay 
here and give it to Turkey? We need it more than your 
people do." 

^But we hope you are coming back soon»'* he added» 
in the polite (and insincere) manner of the oriental. You 

and we have really grown up together; you came here 
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about tlic same time that we took oflSce and we don't 
know how we could ever get so well acquainted with 
another man. We have grown fond of you* too. We 
have had our differences* and pretty livdy ones at 

times, but we have always found you fair, and we re- 
spect American policy in Turkey as you have repre- 
sented it. We don't like to see you go, even for a few 
months." 

I expressed my pleasure at these words. 

"It's very nice to hear you talk that way," I an- 
swered. "Since you flatter me so much, I know that 
you will be willing to promise me certain things. Since 
I have you both here together this is my chance to put 
you on record. Will you treat the people in my charge 
considerately, just the same as though I were here?" 

"As to the American missionaries and colleges and 
schools,*' said Talaat — ^and Enver assented — "we give 
you an absolute promise. They will not be molested 
in the slightest degree* but can go on doing their work 
just the same as before. Your mind can rest easy on 
that score." 

" How about the British and French? I asked. 

'*0h, well," said Talaat, smiling, **we may have to 
have a little fun with them now and then, but don*t 
worry. We'll take good care of them." 

And now for the last time I spoke on the subject 
that had rested so heavily on my mind for many 
months. I feared that another appeal would be use- 
less, but I decided to make it. 

**How about the Armenians?" 

Talaat's ^eniaUty disappeared in an instant. His 
face hardened and the lire of the beast lighted up his 
eyes once more. 
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"What's the use of speaking atx)ut them?" he said, 
waving his hand. ''We are through with them. 
That's all over." 

Such was my farewell with Tahiat. ''That's all 
over" were his last words to me. 

Tlie next day I had my fare\s ell audience with the 
Sultan. He was the same gracious, kindly old gentle- 
man that I had first met two years before. He received 
me mf ormally» in civilian European clothes, and asked 
me to sit down with Um. We talked for twenty min* 
utes, and discussed among other things the pleasant re- 
lations that prevailed between America and Turkey. 
He thanked me for the interest which I had taken in 
his country and hoped that I would soon return. Then 
he took up the question of war and peace. 

"Every monarch naturally dc ires peace," he said. 
*'None of us approves the shedding of blood. But 
there are times when war seems unavoidable. We may 
wish to settle our dii^utes amicably, but we cannot 
always do it. This seems to be one of them. I told 
the British Ambassador that we did not wish to go to 
war with his country. I tell you the same tiling now. 
But Turkey had to defend her rights. Russia attacked 
us; and naturally we had to defend ourselves. Thus 
the war was not the result of any planning on our part; 

it was an act of Allah — it was fate.'* 

I expressed the hope that it might soon be over, 
"Yes, we wish peace also," replied His Majesty. 
"But it must be a peace that will guarantee the rights 
of our empire. I am sure that a civilized and flourish- 
ing country like America wants peace, and she should 
exert all her efforts to bring about a peace that 
shall be permanent." 
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One of the Sultan's statements at this interview 
left a lasting impression. This was his assertion that 
Russia attacked us.*' That the simple-minded old 

gentleman believed this was apparent; it was also clear 
that he knew nothing of the real facts — that Turkish 
warships* under German officers, had plunged Turkey 
into the war by bombarding Russian sei^rts. Instead 
of teDing him the truth, the Young Turk leaders had 
foisted upon the Sultan tliis fiction of Russia as the 
aggressor. The interview showed precisely to what 
extent the ostensible ruler of Turkey was acquainted with 
the crucial facts in the government of his own empire. 

In our interview Talaat and Enver had not said 
their final farewells, telling me that they would meet 
me at the station. A few minutes before tlie train 
started Bedri came up, rather pale-faced and excited, 
and brought me their apologies. 

''They cannot come/* he said, ''the Crown Prince 
has just committed suicide." 

I knew the Crown Prince well and I had expected to 
have him as a fellow passenger to Berlin; he had been 
about to make a trip to Germany^ and his q>eeial car was 
attadied to this train. I had seen much of Youssouf 
Izzeddin; he had several times invited me to call upon 
him, and we had spent many hours talking over the 
United States and American institutions, in which 
subject he had always displayed the keenest interest. 
Many times had he told me that he would Hke to 
introduce certain American governmental ideas in 
Turkey. This morning, when we were leaving for 
Berlin, the Crown Prince was found lying on the floor 
in his viUa, bathed in a pool of blood, with his arteries 
cut. Youssouf was the son of Abdul-Ans, Sultan from 
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1861 to 1876, who, gruesomely enough, had ended his 
days by opening his arteries forty years before* The 
cifcumatanoes atimnmding the death of father and son 
were thus predsdy the same. Hie fact that Youssonf 

was strongly pro-Ally, that lie had opposed Turkey's 
partieipation in the war on Geraumy s bide, and that 
he was extremely antagonistic to the Committee of 
Uni<m and Progress gave rise to many suspicions. I 
know nothing about the stories that now went 6om 
mouth to mouth, and merely record that the official 
refK>rt on the death wiis that it was a case of "suicide." 

**0n Va suicidSr* (they have suicided him!), remarked 
a witty Ficcnchmaa, when this yerdict was reported* 

This tragic announcement naturally cast a gloom 
over our party, as our train pulled out of Constan- 
tinople, but the journey proved lo be full of interest. 
I was now on the famous Balkanzug> and this was 
only the second trip which it had made to Berlin. 
My room was No. 13; several people came to lock at 
it, telling me tliat, on llic out ward trij), the train had 
been shot at, and a window of my comparlment broken. 

Soon after we started I discovered that Admiral 
Usedom was one of my fellow |iassengers. Usedom 
had had a distinguished career in the navy; among 
other things he had been captain of the Uuhenzollern, 
the Kaiser's yacht, and thus was upon friendly terms 
with His Majesty. The last time I had seen Usedom 
was on my visit to the DardandleSf where he had been 
Inspector General of the Ottoman defenses. As soon 
as we met again, Ihe admiral began to talk about the 
abortive Allied attack. He again made no secret of 
the fears which he had th^ entertained that this at- 
tack would succeed. 
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^'Several times/' he said, "we thought that they were 
on the verge of getting through. All of us down there 
were very much distressed and depressed over the 

prospect. We owed much to the heroism of the Turks 
and their willingness to sacriiice an unlimited number 
of human lives. It is all over now — that part of our 
task is finished/' 

The Admiral thought that the British landing party 
had been badly prepared, though he spoke admiringly 
of the skill with which the Allies had managed their 
retreat. I also obtained further light on the German 
attitude toward the Armenian massacres. Usedom 
made no attempt to justify them; neither did he blame 
the Turks. He discussed the whole thing calmly, dis- 
passionately, merely as a military problem, and one 
would never have guessed from his remarks that the 
lives of a million human beings had been involved. 
He simply said that the Armenians were in the way, 
that they were an obstacle to German success, and that 
it had therefore been necessary to remove them, just 
like so much useless lumber. He spoke about them as 
detachedly as one would speak about removing a row 
of houses in order to bombard a city. 

Poor Serbia! As our train sped through her dc vas- 
tated districts I had a picture of what the war had meant 
to this brave little country. In the last two years this 
nation had stood alone, practically unassisted by her 
allies, attempting to stem the rush of Pan-German 
conquest, just as, for several centuries, she li<'ul stood as a 
bulwark against the onslaughts of the Turks. And 
she had paid the penalty. Many farms we passed 
were abandoned, overgrown with weeds and n^* 
lected, and the buildings were frequently roofless and 
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Bometimea razed to the ground. Whenever we crossed 
a stream we saw the remains of a dynamited bridge; 
in all eases the Germans had built new ones to repkoe 
those which had been destmyed. We saw many 

women and children, looking ragged and half starved, 
but sigmiicantly we saw very few men, for all had 
either been killed or they were in the ranks of Serbia's 
still existing and valiant little army. All this time 
trains full of German soldiers were passing us or 
standing on the switches at the stations where we 
slowed up, a sufficient explanation for all the miseiy 
and devastation we saw on our way. 
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VON JAGOW> ZIMMKRMANN, AND 0£BMAK-AM£RICANS 

^""^UR train drew into the Berlin station on the 



evening of February 1916. The date is 



worth mentioniiigt for that marked an unport- 
ant crisis in German-American relations. Afanost the 

first man I met was my old friend and colleague. 
Ambassador James W. Gerard. Mr. Gerard told me 
that he was packing up and expected to leave Berlin at 
any moment* for he bdieved that a break between Cier* 
many and the United States was a matter only of days, 
perhaps of hours. At that time Germany and the 
United States were discussing the settlement of the 
Lusitania outrage. The negotiations had reached a 
point where the Imperial Government had expressed 
a willingness to express her regrets, pay an indemnity, 
and promise not to do it again. But the President 
and Mr. Lansing insisted that Germany should declare 
that the sinking of the Lusitania had been an illegal 
act. This meant that Germany at no time in the future 
could resume submarine warfare without stultifying 
herself and doing something which her own govern* 
ment had denounced as contrary to international law. 
But our government would accept nothing less and 
the two nations were, therefore, at loggerheads* 

can do nothing more," said Mr. Gerard. ''I want 
to have you talk with Zimmermann and Von Jagow, and 
perhaps you can give them a new point of view/* 
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I soon discovered, from my many callers, that the 
atmosphere in Berlin was tense and exceedingly anti- 
American. Our country was regarded everj-wliere as 
practically an ally oi the Entente, and I found that the 
most absurd ideas prevailed concerning the closeness 
of our relations with England. Thus it was g^eraDy 
believed that Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Ambas- 
sador in Washington, met regularly witli President 
Wilson's Cabinet and was consulted on all our national 
policies. 

At three o'clock Mr. Gerard took me to Von Jagow's 
house and we spent more than an hour there with the 

Fort'igii Minister. \ on Ja^^ow wiis a small, slight man 
of nervous di^Kisition. He lighted cigarette after cig- 
arette during our interview. He was a^qparently greatly 
worriedover the American situation. Let us not suppose 
that the German Government regarded lightly a break 
with the United States. At that time their newspapers 
were ridiculing and insulting us, and niRking fun of 
the idea that Uncle Sam would go to war* The con- 
trast between these journalistic vapourings and the 
anxiety, even the fear, which this high German official 
displayed, much impressed me. The prospect of having 
our men and our resources thrown on the side of the 
Entente he did not regard indifferently, whatever the 
Berlin press might say. 

''It seems to us a shame that Mr. Lansing should 
insist that we declare the Lusitania sinking illegal," 
Von Jagow began. ''He is acting like a technical 
law^^er." 

'"If you want the real truth," I replied, ''I do not 
think that the United States is particular or technical 

about the precise terms that you use. But you must 
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^ive definite assurances that you are sorry for the act, 
say that you r^ard it as an improper one, and that it 
wiD not occur again. Unless you do this^ the* United 
States will not be satisfied." 

"We cannot do that," he answered. "Public opin- 
ion in Germany would not permit it. If we should 
make a declaration such as you outline, the present 
Cabinet would fall." 

But I thought that you had public opinion here well 
under control?*' I answered. "It may take a little 
time but certainly you can change pi!l)lic sentiment so 
that it would approve such a settlement.** 

"As far as the newspapers are concerned," said Von 
Jagow, " that is true. We can absolutely control them* 
However, that will take some time. The newspapers 
cannot reverse themselves immediately; Ihcy will 
have to do it gradually, taking two or three weeks. • 
We can manage them. But there are members of 
Parliament whom we can*t control and they would 
make so much trouble that we would all have to resign.** 

"Yet it seems to me," I rcjohied, "that you could 
get these members together, explain to them the neces- 
sity of keeping the United States out of the war, and 
that they would be convinced. The trouble is that 
you Germans don't understand conditions in my coun* 
try. You don't think that the United States will 
fight. You don't understand President Wilson; you 
think that he is an idealist and a peace man, and that, 
under no circumstances, will he take up arms. You are 
making the greatest and most costly mistake that any 
nation could make. The President has two sides to 
his nature. Do not forget that he has Scotch-Irish 

blood in him. Up to the present you have seen only 
< 
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the Scotch side of him. That makes him very cau- 
tious, makes him weigh every move, makes him patient 
and loDg-suffermg. But he has also all the fire and 
cxunbativeness of the Irish. Let him once set his jaws 
and it takes a crowbar to open them again. If he once 
de<'i(les to fight, lie will fight with all his soul and to the 
bitter end. You can go just so far with your provoca- 
tions but no farther. You are also greatly deceived - 
because certain important members of Congress, per> 
haps even a member of the Cabinet, have been for 
peace. But there is one man who is going to settle 
this matter — that is the President. He will settle it 
as he thinks right and just, irrespective of what other 
people may say or do.*' 

Von Jagow said that I had given him a new impres- 
sion of the President. But he still had one more reason 
to beheve that the United States would not go to war. 

"How about the German-Americans?" he asked. 

*'I can tell you all about them/' I answered, be- 
cause I am one of them myself. I was bom in Gennany 
and spent the first nine years of my life here. I have 
always loved Qumy things German, such as its music 
and its literature. But my parents left this country 
because th^ were dissatisfied and unhappy here. 
The United States gave us a friendly reception and a 
home, and made us prosperous and happy. There 
are many millions just like us; there is no business 
opportunity and no social position that is not open to 
us. I do not believe that there is a more contented 
people in the world than the German-Americans." 
I could not reveal to him my own state of mind, as I 
was still ambassador, but I could and did say: 

''Take my own children. Their sympathies all 
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throti^ this war have been with Enghind and her 
allies. My son is here with me; he tells me^ that, 

if the United States goes to war, he will enlist im- 
mediately. Do you suppose, in case we should go to 
war with Germany, that they would side with you? 
The idea is simply prepostmus. And the overwhelm- 
ing mass o{ German-Americans feel precisely the same 
way." 

**But I am told," said Von Jagow» "that there will 
be an insurrection of German-Americans if your 
country makes war on us." 

''Dismiss any such idea from your mind/' I replied. 

**The first one who attempts it will be punished so 
promptly and so drastically that such a movement will 
not go far. And I think that the loyal German- 
Americans themsdves will be the first to administer 
such punishment.** 

**We wish to avoid a rupture with the United 
States," said Von Jagow. "But we must have time 
to change public sentiment here. There are two par- 
ties here» holding diametrically opposed views on sub- 
marine warfare. One believes in pushing it to the limit, 
irrespective of consequences to the United States or 
any other power. The present Cabinet takes the 
contrary view; we wish to meet the contentions of your 
President* But the militaristic faction is pushing us 
hard. They will force us out of office if we declare 
the Lmitan ia sinking illegal or improper. I think that 
President Wibon should understand this. We are 
working with him, but we must go cautiously. I should 
suppose that Mr. Wilson, since he wishes to avoid a 
break, would prefer to have us in power. Why should 
he take a stand that will drive us out of oflSce and put 
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iu here men who will make war inevitable between 
Gennany and the Ui|ited States? " 
'*Do you wish Washington to understand/' I asked, 

"that your tenure of office dtpeiidii on ^uur not making 
this declaration?'* 

*' We certainly do," replied Von Jagow. "I wish that 
you would tel^aph Washington to that effect Tell 
the Presid^t that, if we are displaced now, we shall be 
succeeded by men who advocate unlimited submarine 
warfare." 

He expressed liimself as amazed at my description 
of President Wilson and his willingness to fight. We 
regard him,'* said Von Jagow, **as absolutely a man of 
peace. Nor do we believe that the American people 
will fight. They are far from the scene of action, 
and, what, after ail, have they to fight for? Your 
material interests are not affected*" 

*'But there is one thing that we will fight for," I 
replied, **and that is moral principle. It is quite 
apparent that you do not understand the American 
spirit. You do not realize that we are holding uii, not 
because we have no desire to fight, but because we wish 
to be absolutely fair. We first wish to have all the 
evidence in. I admit that we are reluctant to mix in 
foreign disputes, but we shall insist upon our riglit to 
use the ocean a^ we see ht and we don't propose to have 
Gennany constantly interfering with that right and 
murdering our citizens. The American is stiU porhi^w 
a great powerful youth, but once he gets his mind made 
up that he is going to defend his rights, he will do so 
irrespective of consequences. You seem to think 
that Americans will not fight for a jmndple; you ap- 
parwtly have f oigotten that all our wars have been 
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over matters of principle. Take the greatest of them all 
—the Civil War, from 1861 to '65,^ We in the North 
fought to emancipate tlie slaves; that was purely a 
matter of principle; our material intmsts were not 
involved. And we fought that to the end, although 
we had to fight our own brothers." 

"'We don't want to be on bad terms with the United 
States/' Von Jagow replied. There are three nations 
on whom the peace of the world depends — England, 
the United States, and Germany. We three should 
get together, establish peace, and maintain it. I thank 
you for your explanation; I understand the situation 
mueh better now. But I still don't see why your Govern- 
ment is so hard on Grermany and so easy with England." 

I made the usual explanation that we rcfrarded our 
problem with each nation as a distinct matter and could 
not make our treatment of Germany in any way con- 
ditional on our treatment of England. 
' '**Oh, yes," replied Von Jagow, rather plaintively. 
**It reminds me of two boys playinp^ in a yard. One is 
to be punished &:st and the other is waiting for his 
turn, Wilson is going to spank the German boy first, 
and, after he gets through, then he proposes to take 
up England." 

"However," he concluded, "I wish you would cable 
the President that you have gone over the matter with 
me and now understand the German point of view. 
Won't you please adc him to do nothing untQ you have 
reached the other bide and explained the whole thing 
personally?" 

I made this promise, and Mr. Gerard and I cabled 
unmediately. 

At four-thirty o*dock I had an engagement to take tea 
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with Dr» Alexander and bis wife at their home. I had 
been there about fifteen minutes when Zimmermann was 

announced ! He ^\ us a diilerent kind of man from Von 
Jagow. He impressed me as much stronger, mentally 
and physically. He was tall» even stately in his 
bearing, masterful in his manner* direct and searching 
in his questions, but extremely pleasing and insinuating. 

Zimmermann, discussing the German-American situ- 
ation, began witli a statement which I presume he 
thought would be gratifying to me. He told me how 
splendidly the Jews had behaved in Germany during 
the war and how deeply under obligations the Germans 
fell to them. 

"After the war," he said, "they are going to be 
much better treated in Germany than they have been." 

Zimmermann told me that Von Jagow had told him 
about our talk and asked me to repeat part of it. 
He was particularly interested, lie said, in my state- 
ments about the German-Americans, and he wished to 
learn from me himself the facts upon which I based 
my condusk>ns. Like most Germans, he regarded the 
Germanic elements in our population as almost a part 
of Germany. 

"Are you sure that the mass of German -Americans 
would be loyal to the United States in case of war?'* 
he asked. "Aren't their feeliiigs for the Fatherland 
really dominant? 

" You evidently regard those German-Americans as a 
distinct part of the population," I replied, living 
apart from the rest of the people and having very little 
to do with American Uf e as a whole. You could not 
make a greater mistake. You can purchase a few here 
and there, who will make a big noise and shout for 
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Germany, but I am talking about the millions of 
Americana of German ancestry. These people re^^ard 
themselves as Americans and nothing else. The sec- 
ond generation particularly resent being looked upon 
as Germans. It is practically impossible to make 
ttem talk German; they refuse to speak anything but 
Euglish. They do not wad German newspa|X"rs and 
will not go to German schools. They even resent 
going to Lutheran diurches where the language is 
German. We have more than a million German* 
Americans in New York City, but it has been a great 
struggle to keep alive one German theatre; the reaiion 
is that these people prefer the theatres where English 
is the language. We have a few German dubs, but 
their membership is very small. The Gennan-Ameri- 
cans prefer to belong to the clubs of general member- 
ship and there is not a single one in New York, even 
the finest, where they are not received upon their 
merits. In the political and social life of New York 
there are few German-Americans who, as sudi, have 
acquired any prominent position, though there are 
plenty of men of distinguished position who are Ger- 
man in origin. If the United States and Germany go 
to war, you will not only be surprised at the loyalty of 
our German people, but the whole world will be. 
Another point; if the United States goes in, we shall 
fight to the end, and it will be a very long and a very 
determined struggle." 

After three years I have no reason to be ashamed of 
eitlier of these prophedes* I sometimes wonder what 
SmmeiBiann now thinks of my statements. 

After the explanation Zimmermann began to talk 
about Turkey, He seemed interested to find out 
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whetlier the Turks were likely to make a separate 
peace. I bluntly told .him that the Turks felt them- 
fldves to be under no obligations to the Gennans. This 

gave me another opportunity^ 

*'I have learned a good deal about German methods 
in Turkey,*' I said. "I think it would be a great mis- 
take to attempt similar tactics in the United States. I 
speak of this because there has been a good deal <rf 
sabotage there already. This in itself is solidifying 
the German-Americans against yuu aiul is more than 
anything else driving the United *States into the arms of 
Engkmd." 

**Bttt the German Govenmient is not responsible*'* 

said Zimmermann. "We know nothing about it." 

Of course I could not accept that statement on its 
face value — ^recent developments have shown how men- 
dadous it was — but we passed to other topics. The 
matter of the submarine came up again. 

**We have voluntarily interned our navy," said 
Zimmermann. "We can do nothing at sea except with 
our submarines. It seems to me that the United 
States is ^^khg a serious mistake in so stron^y oppos- 
ing the submarine. You have a long coast line and 
you may need the U-boat yourself some day. Sup- 
pose one of the European Powers, or particularly 
Japan, should attack you. You could use the sub- 
marine to good purpose then. Besidos, if you insist 
on this proposed declaration in the LunUmia matter, 
you will simply force our government into the hands of 
the Tirpitz party." 

Zimmermann now returned again to the situation in 
Turkey. His questions showed that he was much dis- 
pleased with the new German Ambassador, Graf Wolf- 
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Mettemidi* Mettamich, it seemed, had failed in his 
attempt to win the good will of the ruling powers 

in Turkey and had been a trial to the German Foreign 
OflBce. Mettemich had shown a different attitude 
toward the Anueoians from Wangenheim, and he had 
made sincere attempts with Talaat and Enver to stop 
the massacres. Zimmermann now told me that Metter- 
nich had made a great mistake in doing this and liad de- 
stroyed his influence at Constantinople. Ziniinermann 
made no effort to conceal his displeasure over Metier- 
nich's manifestation of a hmnanitarian spirit. I now saw 
that Wangenheim had really represented the attitude 
of official BerUn, and I thus had confirmation, from the 
higlicst German authority, of my conviction that Ger- 
many had acquiesced in those deportations. 

4 

In a few days we had taken the steamer at Copen- 
hagen, and, on February 22, 1910, I found myself once 
more sailing into New York harbour — ^and home. 



THB END 
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